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Professional Cards. 


Prefesstonal Cards payable strictly in advance. 











Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Tavary Opera Company. 


47 East 2ist Street, New York. 





GEORGE 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


SWEET, 


487 5th Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street, New York. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and7th Avenue, 


New York. 


STUDIO: 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near 91st Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 
munion), New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 

Pianistand Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt. (Correct 


Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2. 
1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 731 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERT ON, 


rhe representative of 
LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTure, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opere 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
*hursdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 





TES MEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AD 
BOHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 








TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 5th Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Kast 26th Street, New York. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Cona. 








ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios:* 
Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 


Carn gic 
gton Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


639 Lexi 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instruction. 


Opera, 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


TE W. “EVANS 


certificate Mme. 


MISS KATHARIN 

Is empowered 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
140 East 16th Street, New York. 


by from 


Private Studio. 





Miss. AMY FAY, 


Only eee in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD 
83 West 3ist Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 738d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York jai 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark, N 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. 

speaks English, German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


M. Falcke 
Address, 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, 
Vocal and Physical Development. 
Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Ora- 
torio and Opera. 


Studio: 128 West 89th Street, New York. 





WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Mrs. 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. 

VOCAL CULTURE. 
Lessons in Marmeony. and Counterpoint. 1P. 


to 3P. M. 38 5th Avenue, New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care ay Hall, New York. 





FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singin, 1g. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 











ADDISON 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
OLAN. 


Rew Work Musical Exchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 


Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


the elder LA M PE RTI 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production 
35 West 16th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


— sed Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 








W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 

SINGING MASTER 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
Cc IVATION and special lessons to artists 

in STYL E and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.— Roles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 


CONCERT.-~— Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


78 Fifth Avente. 
Reception Hours: 


Studio: 
lto8P.M 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





J. H. McKINLEY, 


Tenor. 
Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND SE ATOR. 
VOCAL INSTRUCT 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason . aie Bldg.). 





PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 








RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 6th Avenue and 29th Street. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturda 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements, 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 


For American girls desiring to study musie in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 
Cora RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue, 
Beachmont, Mass. 








DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates oS 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York, 


IDA GRAY SCOT 2; 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 


Mme. Florenza d'Arona 


D'ARONA—LAMPERT! METHOD. 


‘‘Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 


124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founpep 1860. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with special 
certificates. 

CONCERT, 

Pupils prominent every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cir. 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague 8t. 


CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick's Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 





EE. A. PA RSO N s, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBBY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 
LEONARD E. AUTY, 

ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 

226 Central Park, West, New York. 


TENOR, 





MR. TOM KARL, 

CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with stige Coporrmnem. 





Studio: Carnegie Fiall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 
CONRAD BEHRENS, 


Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
ee... Lexington Avenue, New York. 





F, W. WODELL, 
Baritone— Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Authorized Teacher 
Method. 
all, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
veschetizk 


Studio: No. 9 Music 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfeet 
voice prod uction and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio er 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York, 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Pianoor Coneee and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., a 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 











ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 








Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 
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LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano, 


Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 

Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 

Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 78 5th Avenue, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 846 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of ‘‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 


(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


CARL Y. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue. 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 














EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-132 Boylston street, Boston. 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 


Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
At the International Conservatory, 
744 Lexington Avenue, ew York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New York. 
E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 


repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 

















ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 
Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 
Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 
PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resime 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also 
number of pupils 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


MR. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, 


BARITONE 


(Of the Wagner Grand Opera). 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK, 





Complete 





With the ‘*Rob Roy ” Company. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 


Mrs. Recina WatTsoNn’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 


PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, III. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 
. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
LOUIS FALK, | 
aay Directors, 








a limited 





HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 

Auditorium Building, Chicago, I. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from the beginning to an artis- 
tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
R. E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


GRAND 








WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 


openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 





Se Tree WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . . Piano. 
172 West 105th St., New York. CALVIN B. CADY, . ; : ss . . Piano. 

. mI RIOCARPI, . ~. « « eo Vocal 

Miss MAUDE YOUNG, CLARENCE EDDY, ... . ” « Organ 
Prima Donna Soprano. S.B.JACOBSOHN, . « « - Violin. 


With “Rob Roy” Company. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


. + . . 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vccal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April dnd beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 











London, England. | London, England. 














MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 


Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1¢7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W. 


MR. OSCAR MEYER, 


From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 








MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. ? , 
Thorough musical education after the 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck > 
i = j “i | methods of foremost European conserva- 


street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 





Holland’s method of voice production can be | tories. 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 


Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CIMCINNATI, OHIO. 


MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 
LONDON, W. 





8 Argyll Place, 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 


ACHERS’ . 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. PIANO TEACHES CERTIPICATES 


.j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M. 
Examiners: | Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. 5 
Dudley Buck, President. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 
sassy Powe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princif~al Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Principal Operatic Department. 
Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 
Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.”"—The Lancet. 

18 Ear!’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 
for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. Seima Nicxiass-Kempner, Avotr Scuutze, Luisz Reimann, CaTHaRina ZiMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frigprich GernsHeim, Representing Director; Prof. Gustav HoLLarnper (Composition, Chorus 
Singing), Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Feirx Dreyscnocx, Prof. Hemricn Enriicn, Prof. 
Friepr. Gernsueim, A. Parenvicx, C. Scuuzz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin; E. E. Tausert, C. L. Worr 
(Piano), O. Dienet, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. G. HoLLaEnpER, Fiorian Zayic, Grand Duca, 
Chamber Virtuoso; C. Krécxer, Royal Chamber Musician (Violin), HutcHenrevuter (’Cello), Prof. G. Ho- 
LAENDER, I. Gragren, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal Drama (Declamation! 


Mimic, &c., &e. 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 
27" Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 











COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


THE} CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and al! orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 
staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences April1l; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


($100) for solo singing. 
For full details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Grinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 




















Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 


Director, Court Conductor Proj. SCHROEDER, 
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TE OD mn” MARTIN GUITARS tou tami 


1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


1893. 


t@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De G( NI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, | Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRER, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 


Mr. J 


and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


not only here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 





HARRY COLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model 


228 North Ninth Street, 
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Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 









LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO, = 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. S 
2a 
Sus 
ax Ss 
? BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. =5° 
BEST ON EARTH. : 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE = 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 & 8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fe: 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 





Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for ite com, 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointments 
is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure g of the 


Everythin P 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
Some a the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm > 


Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos; BUFFET PARIS ( 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CHAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





S.S. STEWART, ““"" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 






SEND FOR 
2ATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 5th Ave., New York, 


‘Tnacs Manx MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED, 
Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
(tested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 








‘*A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. Boyt. 


“The Converse Banjo that I am now 
using every night tells its own story clear 
back to the box office.” Bitty Carrer. 


‘I have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 
Bitty ARLINGTON. 


‘*They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


OKLAHOMA BILL, 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. .. 





GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


HAMILTON S. 


THE DAVIS CHAIR C0., 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, VU. Ss. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OP 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


86, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 








THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 
AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 


OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ict" Piano Stools and Scarfs, 











Weaver | 
Organs 


Easy to sell, | 

Hard to wear out, 

Always satisfactory. 
INVESTIGATE... 


Weaver Organ and Piano Co., | 
YORK, PA. 


} 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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REGINA] 


PATENTED. 


The REGINA is the first and only Music 
Box manufactured in the United 
States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of tunes 
of every variety, including the latest 
operatic and popular airs. 

Trae REGINA excels in purity and vol- 
ume of tone as well as general dura- 
bility, 

The REGINA has a clockwork whose 
parts are interchangeable through- 
out, and repairs, if any, will not cause 
the expense always experienced with 
imported music boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any 
style and size for Parlor or Concert 
use ; in upright artistically ornament- 
ed case connected with a hall clock, 
or as automaton with money drop 
attachment. 

The REGINA is sold by all first-class 
dealers, 











and School of 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s Harmony Course. 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - DIRDOTOR. 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 


+HARMONICUM,+ 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 
Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY, 


IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 





Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 





IRION 





out changing disks. Large, full 
Tone. 


latest and best works and popular 


Large Repertory of the 


meledies. 








The Virgil Practice Clavier. 
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the PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 
Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“ Phe most useful and complete ally of the plane 
{in existence.’’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAvigr is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LL LLL LL ALANA 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 


**Dgar Sir—I have been much pleased with |. 


ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden. 








WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


entities 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of ali 
sizes always on hand. 


«++ WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 





26 West 15th Street, New York. 












































New and Interesting. 


fog — clongss, (JARDINE & Son, 








Violins, Tenor Violins, Z New, Improved, Guaranteed ORGAN BUILDERS, 
7 MUSIC BOX, 
P ee ee 818 & 820 East 89th 8t,, New York, 
Cellos, Contra Basses, y with interchangeable’ disks 
SURNMEMED BY J wanent music ~ nous and LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
JR? > rts. . 9 . apie 
7 Fon placed an it onche an GRAND ORGANS, 
GUSTAV ROTH 7 Fower Pots, Christmas Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
o) 4 ee, Oe ont _sweighing 4 manuals; St. George’s Ch, 
ou y 7 »-s ’ o 
' Albert Str., | slowly asthe music plays N. Vd; Fifth Ave, Pres 
d 4 St Mark kirch V4, Gane Stiles composted Ch., N.Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
eo O a 4 arkneukirchen, y to dealers, $11.5. Extra oon 4i Firet Presbyterian, 
Established 1870 leces 10 cents. Cash. Cata- iladelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
MANUFACTURER AND fXPORTER OF i Cemenz, Z logue free. San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
| OWN MANUPACTURE ONLY.... Z) J.C. ECKARDT, ron a = esa 
hanes " ar; x3 { 
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anp STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY, 
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CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Aecnia0.  ABRMANN WOLFF, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno-d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues, 











PHONION. * 


The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheei, speed rega- 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


















CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 









UNION DEPOT. 
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* 
OPPOSITE 
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OARDMAN 


— & GRAY: 
PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED-1837 





J. RAYNER, ~ 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, ? CHICAGO. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JULEs JorpAN, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. IL.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsSTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


. 
Address all Communications to 


S.c& FP. BERARD, 











18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 








PIANOS. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music. 


loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER Piano.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board: 





O lh 
tonve * sonme® Sat 


“>= FIRM TO AC 
RADE MAR*® 


< 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New York. 





HARDMAN & LAGRASSA 


PIA RWI OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 
SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, a a ‘ 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B. YOUNG, grade piano bearing ‘a 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE. . 

TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, partly similar name. 


Factory and Warerooms: 














N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, February 5, 1895. | 

- my last week’s budget I promised to let you 

know something about Miss Irene von Brennerberg, 
whose name I then mentioned incidentally. The young 
lady has been highly recommended to me by our Vienna 
correspondent, and I understand that she is engaged for 
Chicago from the beginning of next fall. I was doubly 
interested, therefore, in a concert which Miss Brennerberg 
gave in Bechstein Hall Tuesday night of last week, and in 
which she met with considerable success. I could not 
truthfully say that she is a phenomenal or even a very 
remarkable violinist, but she seems to be a very satisfactory 
one both from the musical and the violin player’s standpoint. 
The latter one will be taken and enlarged upon in Mr. 
Abell’s column, and I can therefore content myself with 
stating that Miss Brennerberg played Spohr’s Gesangsscene 
and a Réverie by the Parisian violinist, Marsick, as well as 
Wieniawski’s Sielanka, with nice and firm tone, clean 
intonation and in a straightforward, musicianly manner. 
What pleased me most was her sweeping and yet graceful 
bow arm. 

It seems hardly necessary to inquire too closely about 
the personality which I believe is hidden under the pseudo- 
nym of Jenny Rosa, a young lady who had volunteered her 
assistance as vocalist for this concert, and who sang in a very 
amateurish manner Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, Richard 
Strauss and others. 

Mrs. Henriette Billenberg had her hands full with the 
accompaniment of the Spohr concerto, in the last portion of 
which she ran away with the violinist, but the leader she 


accompanied acceptably. 
i me 


Another concert the same evening took me to the Sing- 
akademie, where Miss Ottilie Fellwock was holding forth 
to a large sized and delighted audience, This handsome 
and stylish young lady has one of the finest true contralto 
voices one can hear, and she sings with taste, having been 
taught by the late Jenny Meyer of the Stern Conservatory, 
a real mistress of the vocal art. 

Miss Fellwock’s program was of the most varied kind, 
embracing numerous songs from Schubert's An die Leyer 
down to Braga’s Angel's Serenade, one of those numbers 
(this time with ‘cello obligato) whic#is apt to drive one to 
despair. The best sung Lieder of the evening were 
Brahms’ Meine Liebe ist Griin, and Rob. Franz’s Will- 
kommen mein Wald. In Schubert's Death and the Girl, 
the low D at the close was missing, which for me spoiled 
the effect. Any contralto who does not possess that note 
should not, in my estimation at least, sing this beautiful 
song. 

A song, Ich Liebe Dich, by Jos. Schultz, the excellent 
young accompanist of this concert, was redemanded. It 
did not deserve this compliment, aithough it was finely de- 
livered, for Schultz not only took the words of Grieg’s most 
celebrated song, but he also took the Grieg melody, and 
that should be avoided. 

In agreeable contrast to the previous concert the as- 
sistance at this soirée was on a par with the concert giver. 
Anton Hekking, the violoncellist, whom you know well and 
favorably all through the United States from his former 
connection with both the Boston and New York Symphony 
orchestras, played a trashy Servais fantasy, Le Désir, and 
later on Popper’s Sarabande, a beautiful melody by Mas- 
senet, an unaccompanied and very difficult gavotte by 
Bach, the slow movement from Hans Sitt’s really interest- 
ing ‘cello concerto, Schumann’s Abendlich and Davidoft's 
Am Springbrunnen. Heckking’s remarkable technic is the 
same as of yore, nor has he lost any of his former brilliancy 
of tone, clearness of intonation aud general virtuosity of 
style. 

Both Miss Fellwock and Mr. Hekking were highly suc- 
cessful with their public, and came in for a good deal of 
applause and many recalls. 

* #*# # 


Two singers claimed my attention on Wednesday even- 
ing. The first one of these, a baritone named Hermann 
Gausche, who gave a concert in Bechstein Hall, was new 
tome. He seems, however, no new hand, and I under- 
stand that he has studied a good deal and everywhere, last 
with Stockhausen, of Frankfort. If this be true it remains 
equally true that Herr Gausche has a good deal to learn yet, 
or what is possibly still_more true, there is a good deal 





which he never will learn. He sang with great and most 
painfully apparent effort, and his style and general de- 
livery are just as strained as his vocalism. I heard Liszt's 
Loreley, Brahms’ Veerath, Schubert’s Erlking, and three 
of the seven Loewe ballads which were on the program, 
then I could stand it no longer. 

The concert giver’s conjugal spouse, Mrs. Hedwig 
Gausche-Scharffenberg, was the accompanist, and a very 
insufficient one, for when she once planted down her foot 
on the loud pedal she did not deign to remove it again 


until the last note of the song had been struck, no matter [ 


whether the harmonies meanwhile had been changed by 
the composer from X major to Q minor. 
* * 

From Bechstein Hall I went down to the Singakademie 
in the interesting society of Prof. Julius Hey, the great 
vocal teacher, whose pupil, Miss Rosa Olitzka, from the 
London Royal Italian Opera, gave her second concert here 
on that occasion. I have spoken of Miss Olitzka’s fine con- 
tralto voice in a former budget, but am forced to state that 
this time she was evidently suffering from a cold or some 
other indisposition, for the lady was by no means in as 
good voice as at her former concert. Her program was 
interesting and well selected ; also not lacking in variety, 
as you may judge for yourselves: 









Gesange— 
Quella flamma .......ccccceccsovcccssvecccoscevscccsccces B. Marcello 
MORRO BOR cinder eeds csacciwe robincceaeduecedaendeous ee . S. Bach 
Tre Giorni son Che Nina . . ...cccccccccccccccccsssceccece -ergolese 


Concerto, A minor, C. Saint-Saéns 


Lieder 









In Questa TomBas. ....00scccccccsccsscescccsscvceveces L. v. Beethoven 
CREE Via) cccincndghecceccssesauedtekanscantecesne F. Schubert 
Erlkénig...... a 

Arie, Mon coeur séuvre a ta voix, from Samson et Da- 

Ts cndtharehitagedutedes echubesteaascoqnasacsanteeaddes C. Saint-Saéns 

’Cello soli 
DGOBIO iiss 000 vateecccccececcccccceesstOsneahess donseneeets D. Popper 
Rondo... Boccherini 
Wiegenli . Schlemiiller 

Lieder— 


WE PE BIE acu oc cccencttcddds ccccccandesenudeeses J. Brahms 


a NS 0 did kde he getiesiacsccdsvadsewsscel A. Rubinstein 


Chant Hindou, with "cello Be Risntinc tctucnecenens H. Bemberg 
EO Bee MING 55 fo csc ccbsiesceducesséscsasboocees H. Sommer 
LAtig DIOEES (OY FOQUSEE). occ cccvctscccecneses> : .. ..-A. Seppilli 


WE senavcacedsrucqcsthocecavostdcecepteheretscous R. Schumann 


The best sung number on the program was the Beethoven 
In questa tomba aria, the most successful one with the pub- 
lic, Seppilli’s Little Dorry, which stupid ditty had to be 
repeated just like last time. 

It is rather a curious fact that both at Miss Olitzka’s con- 
cert, as well as Miss Fellwock’s, avioloncellist was chosen 
to give instrumental relief to the vocal utterances. I cannot 
find the selection a wise one in the case of a contralto con- 
cert, for the violoncello, through its very tone character, 
offers too little color contrast. In this instance, moreover, 
the violoncellist chosen, Hugo Schlemueller, from Leip- 
sic, was by no means a remarkably good master of his 
unwieldy instrument. He played without pronounced de- 
fects, but also without particular merits in any one direc- 
tion. His innocuous and very weak composition, Lullaby, 
was redemanded by the same audience that redemanded 
Little Dorry, which fact in itself speaks volumes for the 
musical intelligence of an assembly of people which lacked 
nothing in either numbers or enthusiasm. In composition 
it was an audience of such description that if some one for 
a bad joke had taken along a Shophar to thesacred pre- 
cincts of the Singakademie and had inadvertently givena 
sudden blast of 7¢zéz04 on this euphonious musical instru- 
ment, seven-eighths of the audience would certainly not 
have failed to fall down on their knees and worship the 
Lord Zebaoth, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Otto 
Bake accompanied everything with his usual skill and di- 
rection. eee 

Not three graces but three disgraces gave a concert in 
the Hotel de Rome on Thursday night. The principal evil- 
doer, and in fact the organizer of the affair, I am sorry to 
say, is an American, Miss Rose Snyder, from Chicago, who 
is mistaken in the idea that she has a voice, and still more 
so in the hallucination that she knows how to sing. She 
tried the bolero from Verdi's Sicilian Vespers on a slim but 
kindly audience, and she made a dismal failure. Hardly 
less pronounced was the fiasco of Miss Selma Krause, who 
butchered the Chopin A flat ballad on the piano, but who 
had at least the lame excuse that she seemed frightened out 
of her wits, if she ever did possess any of the latter com- 
modity. Miss Elsa Barkowska, an alleged violinist, gave 
us the Beethoven G major romanza and a Ries gavotte, and 
proved herself in every way a fit companion of her con- 
federates. No more of that, if you please, ladies! 

* & & 


A very interesting musical soirée was given a little later 
on the same evening at Bechstein Hall by five of the mem 
bers of the Hanover Court Orchestra in conjunction with 
the pianist Carl Major, also of Hanover. This Mr. Major 
was in reality the minor element in the organization, but 
the remainder of the sextet form a woodwind chamber 
music organization. A similar combination exists now in 
England, and was inexistence at one time in Berlin, when 


Franz Rummel was living here, and gave his famous | 


chamber music evenings. But nothing like it has been 
heard here after that. 

The Hanover Court Opera musicians are Messrs. Willy 
Herbort, flute; Reinho'd Ohley, oboe; Johann Sobeck, 


clarinet Hermann Richter, horn, and August Fedisch, 











bassoon. The moving spirit seems to be the clarinet 
player, Sobeck, from whose pen a quintet, op. 23, in B flat, 
for the just mentioned combination of instruments, was 
performed which shows no little technical skill and a fine 
feeling for and knowledge of the best effects to be gotten 
out of each instrument. Musically, it is not exactly a very 
grand work, but a very pleasant one to listen to. A quin- 
tet for piano, oboe, clarinet, horn and bassoon, op, 20, ia E 
flat, by Th. Verhey, 1 missed on account of the previously 
mentioned concert. 

A theme and variations for piano and flute, op. 160, by 
Schubert, is not one of the immortal Franz’s immortal 
works. It was probably written to order. The flutist 
played very well, while the pianist was mediocre. 

The final number was Beethoven’s very Mozartian 
quintet, op. 16, in E flat, for piano and woodwind, which is 
one of the most pleasing of the master’s early works. I 
enjoyed it immensely, especially as the woodwind players 
were so excellent and the ensemble left nothing to be 
The same organization will give two more con- 
They are highly welcome. 

*** : 

On Friday night I gladly followed an invitation of the 
Intendancy of the Royal Opera House to witness the first 
performance of the newly mounted and newly restudied Fra 
Diavolo, Auber’s most charming comic opera. 

The new mise-en-scéne by Tetzlaff and the decorative 
arrangements by Brandt, as well as the newly painted 
scenery of the first and third acts, representing the coun- 
try near Terracina, all were excellent and very pleasing to 
the eye. The ear had every reason to be no less satisfied 
with a fine and lively ensemble performance, as far as the 
orchestra and chorus under Weingartner’s direction were 
concerned. Some of the principals, however, left much to 
be desired. Absolutely good was only Frau Herzog as 
Zerlina, whose singing and acting were equally charming. 
Neither Schmidt, however, nor Miss Rothauser quite 
seized or reproduced the humor contained in the réles of 
the English traveling Lord Cockburn and his wife, Lady 
Pamela. Philipp acted well as Fra Diavolo, but his voice 
was not quite up to the emergencies of the title part, while 
Sommer had the true tenor quality of voice for the part of 
the young officer Lorenzo, but, as usually, acted like a 
stick. 

Krolop and Lieban in the parts of the banditti were 
rather funny in the bedroom scege of the second act, but 
in the third act, which greatly depends upon their efforts, 
they overacted beyond all measure of endurance. They 
played entirely to the gallery, and of course the gallery 
was correspondingly happy. 

It is very kind of the management to give us during the 
enforced interregnum and absence of al! novelties at least 


desired. 
certs here. 


some good revampings of older master works. 

All next week Wagner's Nibelungenring will hold the 
boards. Rosa Sucher will take leave of us in the part of 
Briinnhilde. This week she sang /so/de, but was not in 
the very best of voice nor St:mmung. The destruction of 
the Elbe created a panic among the artists who are going 
to leave for the United States soon. Rothmuehl is already 
on his way, trembling, and Mrs. Sucher, who leaves on the 
10th inst., shivers at the very thought of the ocean. The 
only brave one is Franz Schwarz, the Weimar baritone, 
who a few days ago jumped into the breach here and gave 
a fine representation of Dox Giovannz, instead of our own ° 
Bulsz, who was not yet in trim to sing the part for which 
he had been announced. 

Sylva, our excellent tenor, however, is now on his way to 
complete recovery. I called on him a few days ago, and 
though he was then still in bed he is now announced to 
sing again in Bajazzi and Cavalleria Rusticana by the end 
of this week. nes 

The first one of a cycle of four song recitals announced 
by Miss Jettka Finkenstein, chamber singer to the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, was given in Bechstein Hall on Saturday 
night. The scheme of the program embraces arias and 
Lieder of the most important kind and in chronological 
order from the old Italian masters of the sixteenth century 
down to the song writers of ourday. This is a comprehen- 
sive idea, but in looking over the four programs I find much 
that is wanting and I see some that hardly }deserve a place 
among the important things. The very first program left 
out the name of Monteverdi, an aria of whom had, however, 
been promised in the preliminary advertisements. 

The program as sung was the following 
cecvee Caldara (1670-1736 

Pergolese (1710-1736) 
Vaccai (1790-1848) 

. Schubert 


Come fagglo.....cccccccsesecccercoes gee 
Woatnenc es coccacécccneeuaqecusacssceceudaseeges ‘ 
Ah se tu dormi...... ‘ 
Der Wegweiser.. / 
Die Forelle....... j 

Im wunderschinen Monat Mai 








Aus meinen Thrinen spreissen 5 Se .... Schumann 
Die Rose, die Lilie..... ......... 

Wenn ich in Deine Augen seh ! 

Morgengruss.......... aeakend Mendelssohn 
Ach, wenn ich nur ein L RRs vic cdesecccscvcowdeduedeeus Veber 
Von ewiger Liebe............. T 

Aus den neuen deutschen Volksliedern Brahms 
SOOT bc cxccccaceeeueccvoccsyes 

Mein MAadel hat einen Rosenmund.. 

Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen.. } 

He Rat Gio Mose Slat HOMIASE cocecs P scvccccedeccccccccce covscesees Franz 
Er ist gekommen............ ceue J 

Willat DG WROE SOE oss c sc cccccccccccoscccvccsccsccessoseeecseses Brill 
Leis bewegt hat sich der Vorhang.. .... ......ccecccevcscecess Davidoff 


PEMD du cbncbaccdcidetceteoscces ae u ...Chopin-Viardot 
Frau Finkenstein has a powerful voice of considerable 


range and rather dark color, but of remarkable flexibility, if 








8 


the heaviness of her organ be considered. On the whole, 
however, her musical delivery lacks life and warmth and 

A little of her goes a great 
Still, she is a well-known and 


sounds rather lugubrious. 
way, with me at least. 
popular singer and her concerts are always patronized by a 
first-class audience. Her husband, Kapellmeister Pulver- 
macher, is also her accompanist, and as he is a fine musician 
as well as a competent pianist it is no wonder that the 
couple present an enjoyable ensemble, which, as we have 
seen in the case of Mr. Gausche, is not always the case. 
* * * 

Later on in the evening on Saturday a charity concert in 
grandest style was given in the new German Parliament 
It was for the benefit of the Sicilian and Calab- 
and netted 


Suilding 
rian sufferers from the terrible earthquakes 
the remarkably high sum of 24,000 marks. 

The first part of the program consisted in a concert, in 
the performance of which Messrs. Richard Strauss, Sieg- 
fried Ochs and A. Zanders shared as conductors, Amalia 
Friedrich Materna took part as soloist, and the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Philharmonic chorus and Berlin Lieder- 
tafel, altogether about 600 persons, all volunteered their 
services. It can of course not be my task to criticize a 
charity concert, but I want to mention that among the 
many offerings the Meistersinger Vorspiel and the 
third Leonora overture under Richard Strauss’ enthusi- 
astic and energetic conductorship were the most important 
and most finished. The copula hall of the couloirs, in 
which the concert took place, in itself is perhaps one of 
the finest of all modern achievements in architecture, but 
as far as acoustic properties are concerned it is by no 
means an ideal concert hall, for which indeed it was not 
intended. There is such a strong echo in it that the two 
fanfares in the Leonora overture were each answered by 
it, and thus it was heard altogether four times, an effect 
not noted in the score of Beethoven, and certainly also not 
intended by him. 

The vocal, especially the choral, reproductions of course 
also suffered from his circumstance and only piano choruses 
in slow tempo were heard to anything like advantage, while 
those in faster time sounded pell-mel1. 

After the concert Berlin society, which was gathered to- 
gether for the occasion in full force and most brilliant rep- 
resentation, promenaded in the many magnificent halls of 
the building, in which after a sumptuous supper a military 
band promenade concert @mused those for whom the con- 
cert proper had not been the sole or principal attraction. 

Another concert will soon be given at the same place for 
the benefit of the sufferers from the Elbe disaster, and 
President von Levetzow, of the Reichstag, has once more 
offered the free use of the Parliament Building to the com- 


mittee. 


* * & 


Rubinstein was 
M 


Ann memoriam celebration for Anton 
arranged by his Berlin friends for yesterday at 1 Pp. 
just about four weeks and one hour later than it should 
have taken place. I say four weeks and one hour, for it 
certainly came about one month later than it might have 


been arranged, and one hour, for 1 o’clock, the time chosen 
for the celebration, is just about German dinner time, and 
by 2p. M. nearly everybody in the audience felt faint with 
That is not exactly a good mood to be in to 
However ‘*‘ Good things need 


hnnger 
listen on such an occasion. 
time,” as the German proverb. has it, and the affair as a 
whole was solemn, interesting and befitting. Especially 
was this the case with the locality chosen, the Singakademie, 
the very place in which Rubinstein on October 24, 1842, 
made his Berlin début, both as a pianist and composer, 
playing, among other things, his op. 1, entitled L’Ondine, 
a little tone poem in form of an etude. 

Among the friends of Rubinstein who formed the com- 
mittee for this 77 memoriam celebration were the Princess 
of Saxe-Altenburg, Carl Bechstein, Hugo Bock, Heinrich 
von Herzogenberg, Joseph Joachim, Frau M. Mendelssohn- 

3artholdy, Paul Meyerheim, Robert Radecke, Mrs. Cornélie 
Richter, nee Meyerbeer, Julius Rodenburg, Mrs. Ellen von 
Siemens, nee Helmholtz, Anton von Werner, and of course 
Hermann Wolff, who was also the manager of the above 
mentioned large charity concert. 

The Singakademie had been tastefully draped, and in 
the midst of the front of the podium stood a large bust of 
Rubinstein, surrounded by palm trees, large ferns and 
evergreens. The participants in the musical commemora- 
tive performances were Conductor Robert Radecke, Rai- 
mund von Zur Miihlen, tenor soloist, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and members from the following Berlin choral 
organizations: the Cecilia Society (Alexis Hollaender), 
Philharmonic Chorus (Siegfried Ochs), Singing Society of 
the Berlin Male Teachers (Felix Schmidt), Stern Singing 
Society (Fr. Gernsheim) and the students of the Academi- 
cal Institute for Church Music (Robert Radecke). 

The program chosen was a very felicitous one, for it 
brought some of the best and most characteristic of Rubin- 
stein’s creations. It opened with the Beatitudes from 
Christus, his latest magnum opus, and they are really of 
The chorus 


almost heavenly beauty. Radecke conducted. 


did finely and Raimund von Zur Miihlen sang the musical 
utterances allotted to /esus in a superb and most noble 


miiden letzte Ruhestadtte sein? in most tender and touch- 
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A prologue from the pen of Julius Rodenberg, spoken in 
eloquent and dramatic style by Adalbert Matkowsky, the 
great actor, followed, and then came a second excerpt from 
Christus, entitled The Mission of the Apostles, and likewise 
| very beautiful. The Philharmonic Orchestra next per- 
| formed the Russian symphony in G minor, which char- 
| acteristic work is but rarely heard here. 

Zur Miihlen sang Rubinstein’s deeply felt and ever so 
sad setting of Heine’s poem Wo wird einst des Wander- 


ing style, and the celebration closed with two more hopeful 
and consoling choruses from The Paradise Lost. Alto- 
gether it was a highly elevating and impressive affair. 


* & * 


The last concert about which I have to report was that 
of last night, when the Stern Singing Society at their sec- 
ond concert of the season gave Max Bruch’s Odysseus 
under the composer’s own direction. Anybody who thinks 
that this is a great advantage in the case of Max Bruch has 
never seen that good man and composer conduct. He 
stands in front of his forces, buries his spectacled head 
deeply into his score, as if he had never before seen it, and 
then with his right hand beats time in an automatical man- 
ner. The effect is not an overwhelming one, either on the 
listeners or for that matter upon the performers, who, how- 
ever, did well out of respect for the composer, especially 
the chorus, who had been well drilled beforehand by Prof. 
Frederick Gernsheim. 

Of the soloists Miss Geyer, the soprano, has a fresh, 
ringing voice and sings well. Miss Stephan, the alto, was 
not in good voice, and Penelope had to suffer in consequence. 
The baritone, Haase, sang the title part with dramatic 
verve and sonorous organ in the lower register. His 
higher notes, however, are of no account. The minor soli 
were inconsequentially sung by Frau Ziemssen and Messrs. 
Grahl (tenor) and Heinemann (bass). The Philharmonic 
Orchestra performed its share in a perfunctory manner. 

The Philharmonie was densely crowded and the com- 
poser-conductor had to bow acknowledgment to frequent 
and well-meant applause. 


During Lenten time three great oratorio performances 
will be given at the Royal Opera House under Dr. Muck’s 
direction. Joshua, by Handel, the Bach St. Matthew 
Passion music and Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis have been 


selected for performance. 


* *& 


Mr. Abbey has made use of his option mght upon Josef 
Hofmann and has definitely engaged the Nestor of the 
wonder children for a tournée through the United States 
for next season. Josef will give a concert of his own at the 
Singakademie here next Thursday night and I can assure 
you that I am curious to hear whether he will fulfill the 
great anticipations that are entertained on all sides. 


=“* * 


Miss Marion Weed called on methe other day and told 
me that she has also been engaged for the 1896 Bayreuth 
performances to sing one of the Valkyries. You see, 
Cosima as usual did not waste her time when she was in 
3erlin and she was quick enough to see that the American 
girls have both voices and talent. Nordica’s impersonation 

of E/sa convinced her of that fact. 
* 


* 


The Boersen Courter publishes to-day a telegram from 
Moscow stating that Albani scored a fiasco at her first ap- 
pearance there. I don’t wonder at it. 


**# * 


The Lavins are at Paris, where both have been suf- 
fering badly with la grippe. Now, however, they are on 
the road to recovery and one or the other, if not both, will 
shortly be heard at the Brussels opera house, Monnaie. 
Mamie has studied Op/e/za under Ambroise Thomas him- 
self and he is very much pleased with her. William Lavin 
writes to me and also says that he has studied with Julian, 
and made a great deal deal of progress. Lavin is modest 
(a rare thing with a tenor) and ambitious, and as he has a 
good voice he will get there yet, mark my words. O. F. 








It Is in It.—Bovio’s opera, Christ at hte Feast of the 
Purim, has been put in the Index Expurgatorius of books 
which no good Catholic may read. 

Fannie Hirsch.—The concert soprano Fannie Hirsch, 
besides her engagements in oratorio and concert, is teach- 
ing a number of promising pupils. One of them, it is said, 
will make her public début this spring. 

The Saengerbund.—The music committee of the Festi- 
val of the North American Saengerbund, to be held in this 
city next year, has been chosen, consisting of the following 
persons, and organized thus: Mr. A. M. Foerster, chair- 
man; Mr. H. P. Ecker, vice-chairman; Mr. Leo Oehmler, 
secretary ; Mr. George Toerge, Mr. James P. McCollum, 
Mr. Charles Gernet and Mr. Henry Gerding. A guarantee 
fund of $35,000 will be required, for which important sub- 
scriptions have already been promised.—P7ttsburg Bulle- 





“The Cause of the Break in the Voice 
Known for Twenty-nine Years.” 


Editors The Musical Courter : 

ie an article entitled ‘‘’The Break,” published in 
your issue of February 6, Mr. John Howard pretends 

to explain that vocal phenomenon and claims the paternity 

of the discovery. 

Permit me to inform the readers of Tue Musicat Cou- 
RIER, and Mr. Howard as well, that the cause of the break 
in the voice has been known for the past twenty-nine 
years, and that the glory of that discovery belongs entirely 
to Dr. Edouard Fournié, the greatest vocal physiologist of 
this century. 

Having proved through my laryngoscopic observations 
the absolute certitude of Dr. Fournié’s discovery, I deter- 
mined to study the necessary means to be employed to 
correct the so-called break in the voice, and my efforts were 
crowned with success in 1872, as explained in an article 
published by me in the same year in my journal, La Propa- 
ganda Musical. 

The statement that Mme. Nordica’s teacher did not know 
how to correct the break in her voice is therefore erroneous. 
When she left my ‘‘Institut Vocal” in Paris, to make her 
début in Italy, she had not the break Mr. Howard com- 
plains of, and if the same is noticeable to-day it is due to 
the cantatrice’s abuse of her chest register by prolonging it 
beyond its natural limits. 

The correction of this defect is so easy and the means I 
employ are so simple that it is only necessary to indicate 
them in order that the pupil may equalize her voice. In 
confirmation of this truth I present as a model my last suc- 
cessful pupil, Miss Mary Louise Clary, the evenness of 
whose superb contralto voice does not permit the most sen- 
sitive and delicate ear to appreciate the change of register. 

In terminating this writing it only remains for me to say 
that Mr. Howard has not attentively enough observed the 
cause of the phenomenon in question, and that his rather 
diffuse and not very satisfactory explanation resembles, 
although imperfectly, a description of the mechanism of 
the voice called ‘‘ throaty.” Yours very truly, 

EmiLio Bear. 


New York, February 16, 1895. 


Death of a Lamperti Pupil. 


M" E. CLARA HEYEN, the prima donna, died 
suddenly on the 8th inst. She had sailed for Ger- 
many early in January to have an operation performed, and 
died when undergoing it without regaining consciousness. 
Mme. Heyen studied six years with the elder Lamperti, 
and three with Mme. Marchesi; Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
she considered unrivaled as a teacher, and could not say 
enough in praise of her methods. 

In answer to THe MusicaL Courter’s queries concerning 
the many so called Lamperti’s exponents who should just- 
ly be entitled to distinction, she, together with Miss Eva 
Cummings, also a pupil of Lamperti, wrote a signed article 
personally vouching fot the truth of all Mme. d’Arona’s 
statements, which was published in THe Musica Courter 
September 27, 1893. This article brought about a great 
controversy that closed with the points in favor of Mme. 
d’Arona. 

Mme. Clara Heyen’s husband, Lieut. O. W. Lowry, who 
was with her when she died, is accompanying the remains 
home on the steamer Paris. ‘The death of Mrs. Lowry is 
greatly regretted. 


Blind Pianist Went Mad.—Prof. E. J. Conod, a blind 
West Hoboken pianist, became suddenly crazed while per- 
forming on his favorite instrument during a concert given 
at Frech’s Casino in West Hoboken for his benefit Tuesday 
evening. The audience was very small, and this seemed 
to have a depressing effect upon the professor. 

When Professor Conod went to the piano to play the 
‘* Victory ” march the audience noticed that he was un- 
necessarily pounding the keys. Suddenly he jumped from 
his seat, with features distorted, and began hurling curses 
at the audience in a most shocking manner. The ladies in 
the audience became horrified and made a hasty exit from 
the hall. The curtain was pulled down and several men 
tried tocalm him. Special Officer Hecht, who took hold of 
him, was struck several times in the face. 

He was finally overpowered and taken to the station 
house. There he continued his ravings. Police Sergeant 
Usher spoke as gently as possible to him, and when asked 
what was his occupation he replied in a distracted manner : 
‘Tl am a wandering Jew—no; I am a wanderer, but not a 
Jew. I want to go to Washington to see Grover Cleveland. 
You people don’t know what I have done for the Demo- 
cratic party. I wrote two songs for it.” 

He will remain in acell pending his removal to the 
county jailto be examined. All night and all day long 
yesterday he incessantly sang a distracted medley, inter- 
spersed with impromptu speeches. He is subject to fits of 
temporary insanity, and spent some time in an asylum last 
year. He is known as a splendid pianist, and has com- 








style. 


lin. 





posed some well-known pieces of a high order.— Wor/d. 
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AMERICAN MUSICIANS IN PARIS. 


YJ OU have read in THE MusicaL Courier of the 
Y novel success of Mme, Kinen and her sister, Miss 
Lydia Eustis, daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Allain Eustis, 
brother of our Ambassador to France. 

These American singers have the distinction of being 
the first society ladies ever invited to sing in the Société 
des Concerts of the Conservatoire, the most severe and 
exclusive art ark inthe world. The distinction is of more 
value in that the work done was of the most classic order, 
a mass of J.S. Bach. Mme. Kinen sang all the exacting 
solos of the mass; the duos were taken by her sister and a 
French singer. The manner in which they achieved their 
unique task is the surprise of all. 

It is very interesting to hear them talk of the peculiari- 
ties of the old master’s writing as applied to modern 
study. 

‘‘Everything about it is difficult,” says Miss Lydia, 
‘‘everything ! and not only difficult but newly difficult. 
The intonation is difficult and strange, the intervals are 
strange and peculiar, the rhythm is all new, the style 
wholly different from any other music. The phrases are 
interminable and there are no clues; the other part seems 
to be created expressly to throw you out. It’s like singing 
geometry with everything pulling the other way. You 
must sing by the mind. Depend on the ear once and you 
are gone. 

‘‘Then one must have immense breath resource, and 
there must be no evidence of it. There are no effects of 
voice. It is all dependent on ‘style.’ One must give up 
voiee and personality wholly. Indeed, the entire nature 
seems changed, somehow, in singing it; it is all grand and 
noble and self-effacing. No one could jump into Bach 
singing from secular composition. It is a question of mind 
and spirit preparation as well as of voice.” The manner of 
this preparation must be of value to all serious students. 

In that aristocratic Concert Society of Paris spoken of 
was the wife of a distinguished doctor, Mme. Trélat, whose 
teacher was a pupil of Rossini. On account of herown rare 
method of singing and other valuable qualities she was in- 
duced upon the death of her husband to become the pro- 
fessor of a select circle of amateurs, which desired training 
for society musical work only, a preparation wholly dis- 
tinct from that for public performance. 

In this unique circle music is made the objective point, 
to which the singers yield only their gifts as service. No 
solos are sung. The study is made wholly of duos, trios, 
quartets and choruses from the highest class of composi- 
tion. No effort is made for personal effect. Once in three 
weeks the class is directed by Widor, who brings the work 
up to concert pitch, and the fourth week is a matinée, 
which is one of the recherché musical events of Paris. 

The individual preparation for this sort of work consists 
of a study of the theory of music in song, in which one 
whole year is given to the method Crescentini—a collection 
of morsels representing all the types of musical style. In 
this time no single song is sung, the idea being to learn 
how to study songs and how to sing them, after which all 
that is necessary is the application of that knowledge to 
the song required. Diction and vocalizing are, of course, 
united with this work. 

On coming to Paris, some twelve years, ago Mrs. Eustis, 
who was herself an excellent soprano singer, realizing the 
advantages of this system, placed her oldest daughter with 
Mme. Trélat, and later her younger sister. The first three 
months were spent in learning to breathe. The work was 
supplemented by solfége and harmony with a Conserva- 
toire professor ; for without this spelling and grammar of 
composition, so neglected in American musical education, 
no singer in Paris is considered a worthy interpreter. 

In point, of fact then, so complete was the preparation 
that the actual study of the Bach mass cost but three weeks 
of time, with the result above indicated. 

There were three orchestra rehearsals with the perfect 
Conservatoire orchestra under M. Paul Taffanel. The Bene- 
dictus of the tenor Warmbrodt was a superb execution. 
The sonority of the Conservatoire Salle de Concert is per- 
fection. It cannot be duplicated. Efforts have been made 


with the most accurate measurements to no avail. One can 
almost hear the singers think on the stage and the faintest 
breath is audible. 


This is one reason why, although the 
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salle is anything but commodious, the state dare not tear it 
down or make alterations or additions of any kind. 

Mme. Kinen is married to a Russian. When she came to 
Paris, as Miss Eustis, Gounod was one of the first to be 
attracted by her flutelike voice, and loved to have her sing 
forhim. Another great favorite of the dead master who 
is in this same musical circle is Mme. de Guerne, who 
makes a specialty of his songs and has a high soprano 
voice. There is also Mme. Landesque, one of the most 
brilliant members; and two sisters, Mlles. Molinos-Mens, 
one of whom is a superior pianist pupil of de Beriot and 
Widor. 

IN OPERA. 

Miss Suzanne Adams, who has made so signal a success 
as opera débutante in Paris, replacing Miss Sibyl Sander- 
son, is direct from Boston. 

Her aunt, Miss Higgins, who is a pupil of Garcia, is 
as well known in Boston as the Common, having taught 
music there for the past thirty years. - A sister of Miss 
Adams, one of two married since the latter has been in Paris 
studying, has taken charge of her aunt’s class while that 
lady is filling the agreeable task of chaperone to the young 
singer in the French capital. 

The new /u/zette has been in Paris about six years. She 
is a pupil of Bouhy in voice, and ascribes to him her suc- 
cess. When that teacher was engaged in the Thurber 
Conservatory, New York, she sang for him there, and he 
advised her coming to Paris, not knowing that he should 
so soon return himself. She took lessons from him here 
four times a week, note by note, for two years and a half, 
first to equalize the register and then for répertoire. 

Impatient to push matters, American like, she took a few 
months’ lessons at the Marchesi school, but, repentant, 
returned to her first teacher, with whom she has remained 
to this day, as she rehearses her parts with him every 
week, 

Meantime she has had a horde of supplemental teachers, 
as American students are obliged to have, in French con- 
versation, diction, gesture, as coaches, accompanists, &c. 
All have been of the very best quality. In fact, no expense 
has been spared, and possibly, what with travel and doc- 
tors restoring health broken under too much work in too 
little time, teachers, living and all, a snug little fortune has 
been spent on her preparation. With all of that, without a 
certain something she could not have accomplished what 
she did, for Paris is lined with voices that have had for- 
tunes spent upon them who could not be heard by an opera 
director and would not be engaged if they were. 

You would not find this something in looking at her. 
She is no more big nor striking-looking than your sweet 
little Alice Breen, who used to sing in the Brick Church. 
She is a nice, all-right, pretty, engaging American girl, 
slender and straight, with small hands and feet, a mass of 
beautiful black hair, fine dark eyes, white teeth, nice little 
nose and changeful expression. Her voice is fine and re- 
fined, not large and not dramatic, but flexible as a lark’s 
course. It has not a homely spot in it and it is true as the 
spring in a first-class watch. It seems impossible for her 
to sing out of tune. Neither she nor anyone else expects 
it. She was not a particle afraid the first night. She 
hoped she would be in good voice; that was all she knew 
what she could do otherwise. But she has gota ‘dash of 
the craythur” in her! That's what doesit. You catch it 
in her good aunt’s accent, in the little bit of a round turn to 
her own inflections, in the roguery and pathos that nest to- 
gether in her dark eyes, in the small waist and full bust, 
and in the easy step that belongs to the Connaught girl, 
her bonnie arms akimbo and the balanced pail on her head. 

You do not see where she gets her force till you see her 
handwriting. There’s passion and will and warmth in it, 
like Augusta Holmés. She has got a temperament that 
Boston never gave her—the darlin’, God bless ‘er! 

If you please, she has got a contract with the Opéra for 
three years! She enters, too, as a regular Jensionnatre, 
with all the privileges of Opéra education, just as though 
she had been a first prize Conservatoire pupil, and on hav- 
ing her voice tried the directors accorded her a privilege 
never before given to any débutante, of orchestra accom- 
paniment. M. Gaillard, one of the directors, at once took 
hold of her studies for Romeo and Juliette. M. Koenig, a 
chef de chant of the Opéra (spoken of before in these col- 
umns as organist of one of the American churches here), 
gave her coach lessons as applied directly to the Paris 
Opera House business, and so she was prepared. 

Her aplomb and unconcern for self were the features 
wondered at by the critics. She is spoken of asa débutante 
who grows bodily at every representation. She was born 
with a natural trill. Her voice was nearly ruined once by 
being made to sing five times in succession the high D 
passage in Lakme to show off her voice. She says that 
French diction is good for the voice in that it brings 
the delivery to the lips and teeth. The Opéra rehearsals 
take place three times a week—Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays—and last about two hours. 

They are very careful about her voice in rehearsal, never 
asking her to sing out. Both she and her aunt are enthusi- 
astic in regard to the exquisite manners of the entire 
company, not only to them but to each other. The gentle 








courtesy of the salon is never forgotten under any circum- 
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stances, and the machinists are careful and gentle as the 
‘*No life could be more free from so-called 


musicians. 
staginess,” says Miss Higgins. ‘' Even the ballet girls are 
ladylike.” 


This quite agrees with a similar statement made in THE 
MusicaL Courier in regard to the Opéra Comique by an- 
other American, Mr. Rown, in speaking of the début of 
Mme. Frances-Saville in Paul and Virginia. It alsowholly 
coincides with my own experience of thirteen months in 
the city. If any one wants to find rudeness, Paris is not 
the place tocometo. There is notany. I never imagined 
such a silk-velvet-trimmed place possible in the world. 

IN PARLOR. 

Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, the Brooklyn organist and 
teacher studying here with Guilmant, has installed his 
mother and her aunt in his own charming abiding place, 
No. 45 Rue de Clichy, popularly known to the Franco- 
American world as Madame Glatz’s. A few doors from 
the Guilmant studio, it is a point in one of the Opéra quar- 
ter rays, and while in the midst of everything is as quiet 
and retired as a suburb. 

Madame Glatz is a flower-like woman, a Parisian who 
radiates comfort, kindliness, luxury and good taste about 
her, and whose home has been the headquarters of Ameri- 
can families and students for years. She has besides a 
strong musical taste, and the musicale has always been an 
established feature of her salons. This week the recep- 
tion was a little more extended in honor of the interesting 
arrivals, and this program, arranged by Mr. Stebbins, was 
of exceptional interest : 


Prelude and fugue in E flat, for two pianos.........se0.seee+ B. Hynes 
Mlle. Méry and M. Stebbins. 

Sonata, for violin and piano, No. 1..........-...e00s 
Mlle. Méry and M. Paul Lemaitre. 

Gangs TRY PLM s <s coveccvevveccotesacessaces G. Waring Stebbins 


-++e+.. Beethoven 








Sung by the author. 

SO Se FRisc os. ccaantocecusueds scvcunsecnsaqueuneed Massenet 
BEF CAIN 4 65 asin bin vtec cap bstccduacdexdduczeewevsanddeséeane Goens 
M. Paul Lemaitre 

DUIIIIS o 6 5. 5 co's ivcaccadetecédcedepdeéedccesabse: baad 
M. Lactance Brodeur. 
Se ae epee.” Godard 
eee : Scedbdeguaecesuuseedsuc ctugan Zarzycki 
M. Paul Lemaitre. 

Three little songs 

Serenade... 

We? BORE s Predikinns ctsseddecddvcccetnaddbctacisteueett Neidlinger 


Robin...... ) P 
bins, 

After the concert a charming supper was served, followed 
by a dance. Among those present were Mrs. Stebbins, 
whom every one insisted was the sister, not the mother, 
of the organist, and Mrs. Waring, her aunt, who was called 
his aunt. These two ladies have been doing Europe, if 
you please, together for several months, and have come to 
Paris from Italy to stay till April, when all return to 
America together. They look as if they had just come in 
from a walk in a garden, both of them. 

Mrs. General Wallen and her daughter Lydia are from 
New York. Miss Wallen has been in London studying with 
Garcia and has been here, since April, with Mme. Viardot. 
Surely she is being well taught. She could not be in bet- 
ter hands. She is very young, a pretty, plump, engaging 
girl. Her voice has been greatly admired. Her brother, 
Mr. Wallen, a young business man of New York, is touch- 
ingly interested in his sister's success. Tue Musicau 
Courter sends him hope and cheer. He need have no 
worry, and we shall let him know of her from time to time. 
Mrs. Wallen is one of those American women who can- 
not be happy unless every one about her is the same. 

Mr. George Borough-Torrey is a painter from New York 
who is here to perfect himself in his art. With him is an 
extremely pretty wife and Miss Grace E. Torrey, a cousin, 
and pupil of Mme. de la Grange. Mr. Anderson, president 
of the American Society of Artists here; Mr. De Witt 
Parshall, of Lyon, New York; Mr. Pennington, of Ober- 
lin, organist; Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Bailey and son, who are 
here preparing for Harvard; Mrs. J. T. Jones and daughter, 
of Buffalo (Miss Jones is studying violin); Mr. and Mrs. C. 
G. Sower, of Philadelphia; Mr. S. T. Williams, of Wash- 
ington, former ambassador to Brazil; Mr. Heinl and family, 
Mr. Lawrence, and Miss L. Smith, with Mrs. Stebbins, 
were others of the company. 

Of the artists Mlle. Mery is a Parisienne, pupil of Mar- 
montel and daughter of a celebrated animal painter. But 
22 years old, since her father’s death she has supported her 
family as an artist and professor of piano. 

M. Paul Lemaitre is the violinist who gives lessons to 
Mr. ‘‘ World” Pulitzer’s pretty daughter when in Paris. 
Mr. Pulitzer he describes as an unusual lover of music for 
an American business man. He is specially fond of the 
violin. A son of a wealthy lawyer of New York, Mr. Hun- 
germeyer, is also his pupil. M. Lemaitre is cousin of 
Clement, the Opéra Comique tenor. The two are much 
affected for grand marriage ceremonies, &c. Heis virtuoso 
and professor. His sister is concert harpist, also répéti- 
teur or song director at the Conservatoire, and is expected 
to play at the next musicale ; also Rakowski, one of Lamou- 
reux's first violoncellists. You will remark that Mr. Steb- 
bins was composer as well as executant in this affair. 

IN THE CLASS ROOM. A PHONETIC SYSTEM OF LEARNING 
FRENCH, 

In a recent letter you read of Mrs, Austin Lee, an 

American society lady who has won distinction as a singer 
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in Paris, and that a large part of it was due to her being 
one of the very few foreigners here who succeeded in get- 
This does not mean learn- 
Accent 


ting rid of her foreign accent. 
ing to pronounce. Many can learn to pronounce. 
is different. 

You read, too, of a pupil who could not say Je t'aime 
after many weeks, and of those who could not sing correctly 
Connais tu le pays? after any number of vain repetitions. 
Last summer one of the loveliest voices in America was, to 
my knowledge, heard by six influential Frenchmen (in the 
hope of getting a Paris engagement), every one of whom 
can do absolutely nothing for you till your accent 
On sending a letter of introduction to the 


said: ‘] 
is changed.” 
director of one of the most accessible doors for singers in 
Paris, he wrote saying: ‘‘ Pray do not send me any more 
They have lovely voices, but they cannot sing 
**You speak French 
well enough,” a French to intelligent 
‘ but, you see, you have not got the music of the 


Americans. 
me.” 


French ; they are useless to 


said woman an 
stranger 
Among American people in Paris from 


do not know three who speak French 


language yet 
two to twenty years | 
without that peculiar flavor, perfume, atmosphere, music, 
what you will, that marks the stranger voice 

ith voices like raking ashes in a stove sing here 


a and Opéra Comique, because 


Women w 





every night in the Opér 
they can say heureuse murmur, reépéter, réve, comme un ; 
while velvety foreign voices go begging because they say 
huruz, The few 
American singers that have recently gained distinction on 


mormor, ray-a-pay-e-tay, raeeve,cum-ma. 


the Parisian lyric stage have done it by word as muchas by 


voice or acting 


People have learned to teach everything except this ac- 
cent, and people have grown content with the imperfection. 
In listening to the various vain efforts by phrase repetition 
I have been led to ask, Why on earth does not some one 
to sounds? 
Why 
not a phonetic system, as we have in our schools at home, 
Why try to sing a 


separate the phrase into words, the words in 
Why have they no system of syllabic pronunciation ? 


to sift the various brogues through 7 
sentence of twenty sounds, any one of which the pupil 
cannot sing correctly? 

little student friends, 
d answered— Why? 
fussed around till I foun 


Voila! There 


of 


head disconsolately, an 


Echo, in the form my poor 


shook its pretty 
That 
Austin 
answer ! 

Two French ladies of culture and intelligence, the Mlles. 


would neverdo. I Mrs. 


Lee's accent teachers was the 


Yersin, through acquaintance with foreign singers and 


pity for their failures, got to thinking the very same thing 


After immense research, experience. patience, insight and 


years of teaching, they created a Phono-Rhythmic system, 


which covers the whole ground. I have searched it to find 
a tlaw andcannot. Think of it! By this, both diction and con- 
versation, for which girls pay separately for years without 
result, can be acquired at the same time. And instead of 


years, achange of accent to defy the most searching French 
ears is guaranteed in some twenty or thirty lessons for 
singing. A longer time is required for speaking, according 
to bad habits formed. 

this is the first time that I have seen the hope of 
American If these 
were Americans they would have a big school, with 


Really, 
singers singing French correctly 
people 
American students here gathered into it and making 
Being French, here they stay in their 


all the 
oft money 


ill hauled by the ears into the light by THE 


, 
loads 
simple home t 
Musica Cour 


I know what itis to be told by someone in whom you 


IER 


that so-and-soisof value. I boldly recom- 


have confidence 


mend to my friends coming here or who are here the Yer- 


sin system of learning French. Besides, it is recommended 
by professors of the Conservatoire and the best artists of 
the Opéra Comique and Comédie Frangaise 

I had the pleasure this week of meeting a friend—rela- 
1 Mr. 


tive, indeed Martin Roeder, of Boston—Mr. 
srody, who is doing good class room work as 


ot our 


Alexandre | 
professor of singing and piano, and composer of works of 
He finds time to compose 


education on those subjects. 


pretty songs, too. ‘* Réveil d'Amour,” a waltz song, and 
‘* Palka,” an Arabian melody, are in vogue. He sends re- 


gards to his friend. M. Brody is Officier d'Académie 


ON THE WING, 


Miss Nellie S. Hyde, who has been studying the Art of 


Teaching and voice resonance with Bouhy, leaves next 






week for America to take a valuable choir position as solo 
contralto in Dr. Pomeroy's Presbyterian church, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
was well prepared by study with Miss Nora M. Green, of 


She has done much during her stay in Paris, as she 


New York,and gave herself wholly to study while here. She 


will devote herself to teaching, concert and church work. 
Mr. Spengler—a German and excellent musician—is or- 
ganist of the Cleveland church; Mrs. Britton is soprano; 


Mr. Howard Yost, basso, and Mr. Fred- 
Mrs. Britton has been in the choir 
eighteen years and Mr. Jenkins twelve. They are said to 
have the best church music in Cleveland. Mr. Handy 
has done much for the 


Miss Hyde, alto; 
erick Jenkins, tenor 


a 


rich member of the congregation 


music of the church and keeps interest alive in it. 
Mrs. Seabury Ford, a pupil of La Grange, has also left 
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for Cleveland. Her voice is noted for flexibility and deli- 
cacy. It has improved much. 

Miss Della Rogers is in Milan. More anon. 

Mrs. Austin Lee has left Paris with her husband who 
goes to make his annual inspection of the Suez Canal, of 
which company he is one of the English administration. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee will remain two months in Cairo. They 
can bring back news of Miss Tracey (another American 
girl, by the way), who is filling an engagement there. 

Patti was in Paris this week, on her way to London. 


LES MIETTES. 


Le Baron Tzigane, an opéra comique in three acts by J. 
Strauss, was given for the first time in France this week 
under the direction of Mme. Cerny in the Grand Théatre at 
Havre. It was well received. 

Two programs of Lamoureux concerts: Ouverture 
Faust (Wagner); Symphonie Héroique (Beethoven); fan- 
taisie pour piano et orchestre(A. Périlhon), par M. Louis Dié- 
mer; Siegfried Idyll (Wagner); le Vénusberg (Tannhauser), 
(Wagner); prélude de Parsifal (Wagner); Esclarmonde; 1, 
Hyménée; 2, Dans la forét (Massenet). 

Ouverture de Gwendoline (Emm. Chabrier). 
fa majeur pour piano et deux fliites avec accompagnement 
d'instruments a cordes (J. S. Bach), par MM. Louis 
Diémer, Bertram et Maquarre. Symphonie en C mineur 
(Beethoven). Fantaisie pour piano et orchestre (A. Péril- 
hon), par M. Louis Diemer. Le Vénusberg (Tannhauser), 
(Wagner). Le Camp de Wallenstein (V. d’Indy). 

M. Gustave Lefévre, director of the school of classic 
music, gave a brilliant musical soirée this week. The 


Concertoen 


music was very fine. 

Calvé was sick down in Madrid. 
known like her success down there; the greatest since the 
days of Gayaré. It is difficult to imagine her as Ophe/za, 
at least as the conventional one. The personation troubles 
her much too. She does not believe in the monotonous 
mood of the accepted O~/e/za. She has been into lunatic 
asylums and studied the patients, especially young girls 
crazed by love, and her experience is that, no matter how 
sweet and lovely a natural disposition may be, lunacy may 
alter it completely. The most gentle girl is subject to the 
most violent fits of frenzy. Calvé wants to vary by these 
frenzy fits, but she is afraid of startling the dear public, 
who are very much like sheep where tradition is con- 


Nothing was ever 


cerned, 

A M. de Wyzewa gave a lecture at the Bodiniére this 
Frederic Smetana, a Czech composer of 
great originality. The lecture was followed by D’Aprés 
ma Vie,a work of Smetana in which the unfortunate musi- 
It pro- 


week on 


cian portrayed the sufferings of his artistic life. 
duced a marked effect. 

The first pieces to be given at the new Théatre Mondain 
will be La Redingote Grise, by Le Roy, author of Her- 
mann et Dorothée ; Le Capitaine Rolland, by Louis Gregh, 
and l'Ermite, by Letourneux, a pupil of Th. Dubois. All 
three are opéra comiques. M. Lenepven, who, as former 
Prix de Rome, writes this year a composition for the Opéra, 
has chosen the death of Ramon d’Alby, in a work of Gheusi 
on the war of the Albigeois, as his subject. 

M. Renant is writing the ballet music for Don Quichotte, 
to be produced atthe Chatelet. M.Sardou is in the theatre 
from noon at day till noon at night. The whole thing is 
being remodeled. Nearly 1,900 people during the year 1895 
took advantage of the rich, free privilege of study in the 
Paris Opéra library, where M. Chas. Nuitter, the linguiste 
archeviste, is a host in himself. 

M. Ambroise Thomas is president of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts fora year. So he will (D. V.) preside over two 
centennials which fall in this year—that of the Conserva- 
toire, August 3, and of the Institut, October 25. 

The Conservatoire has been left a new legacy by a Mlle. 
Tholer—10,000 francs for the good of the woman pupil who 
receives second prize in comédie. 

L'Europe Artiste, one of our Parisian confréres, opens 
its forty-third year with a handsome new title page. This 
excellent paper is edited by a charming French lady, Mme. 
Pascal-Estienne, who is aided in the work by her son. 
The number opens withasketch and portrait of Colonne. 

This is the fortieth year of the valiant little volume 
Guide Musical, printed weekly in Brussels under that 
savant and arch Wagnerite, M. Kufferath. Guzde Musical 
is one of the most valuable aids to musical progress in 
Europe. Its table de matiers is enough to discourage one, 
the matter is so varied and profound. 

M. Eugéne Gigoux gave a splendid pupils’ musicale this 
week for the benefit of his organ pupils. Bach, Franck, 
Handel Saint-Saens, Gigoux and Boellmann were the 
names on the programs. Singers of the Opéra assisted, 
and the charming suite of rooms was thronged with musi- 
cal artists. The pupils did fine work. 

Aconcert of the works of M. Henri Eymien, whose name 
we see in the J/onde Musica/ as critic writer, was given at 
the home of Mme. Canivet on Monday. 

Ysaye’s younger brother, who is an eminent pianist in 
Holland, is to be married to a young violinist, Miss Mess, 
who plays under the name of Irrac. She was pupil of the 
violinist Ysaye at Brussels, and took the first prize there. 











Stradivarius on which you have been hearing Ysaye play 
this season is the instrument of this very young lady. 

Paris is a pauper's paradise in the summer, but in winter, 
ugh! No light, no heat, no ventilation, no bath ; streaks 
of air through every room enough to blow the rugs off the 
floor; no sun, no means of getting about the town except 
snail omnibuses that take a half hour to go over ten min- 
utes’ ground, and that you must wait an hour or more to 
getinto. Oh yes, the rich, of course, they can supplement. 
But what do American students do? 

Almost every performance of the Opéra Comique this 
week has been interrupted by illness of the artists. 

It is a peculiar fact that so sure as the Ministre de la 
Marine attempts to give a soirée musicale, the government 
upsets and the music has to be postponed. Six times al- 
ready have the musicians been sent away from the Palais 
of the Rue Royale—in the time of M. Barbey, M. Cavai- 
gnac, M. Burdeau, l'Amiral Riennier, l'Amiral Lefévre, and 
last week for M. Felix, Faure who, instead of listening to 
Chopin and Schubert in his own home, was marched around 
the corner of the Faubourg St. Honoré and into the Palais 
d’Elysée to the tune of The Marseilleise. You notice the 
name. He is relative of the composer of Le Rameaux, 
which has made the reputation of so many of our baritones 
and made so many tears to fall in The Old Homestead. 


DAMNATION OF FAUST. 

Schumann, Goethe, Berlioz and Gounod—all together 
preaching the same endless, useless lesson of Faust this 
week. 

The Berlioz version is having a regular féte of ovations. 
M. Colonne has been obliged to give four supplementary 
concerts devoted to its interpretation. Excitement grows 
with every hearing. The house is filled to standing room, 
and half the numbers are encored. The feeling is sincere 
and more than artistic. 

The story varies much from the Gounod-Goethe text. 
The lovers are surprised and separated at their first meet- 
ing by noisy neighbors ; the crime for which Marguerite 
is imprisoned is matricide, for having caused the death of 
poor old lady A/arguerite by an overdose of the opiate ad- 
ministered to facilitate the tryst ; and, as the title indi- 
cates, aust is punished for his selfishness, which is all 
right, too, even if it is not customary. There are other 
minor details of difference. 

The excellent score of the work published by Richault 
contains a defense of the French composer, who has been 
charged by some with disrespect for a monument of genius 
in making these charges. 

The point taken is that all story on being dressed in mu- 
sic must be subject to more or less modification, and if less 
why not more? Were writers prevented from altering the 
themes of poets we should be deprived of Mozart’s Don 
Juan, which was modified from that of Moliére. The text 
of Beaumarchais was certainly not respected in the Mar- 
riage of Figaro, nor in the Rossini Barber, nor in L’Alceste, 
which is but a paraphrase of Euripide, nor in Iphigénie en 
Aulide, for which the verses of Racine were unnecessarily 
mutilated. Shakespeare has been handled with and with- 
out gloves, and even Spohr wrote a‘* Faust,” which, aside 
from containing the personages, bore no resemblance 
whatever to the Goethe poem. 

It is further shown that Goethe has the monopoly of that 
tragic legend only by the right of highest treatment but 
not by right of pre-emption, as it was dramatized before 
he was born and circulated in all forms throughout 
Europe ; while an English writer, Marlowe, was enjoying 
the honors of its arrangement, until Goethe appeared and 
swept them from him. Moreover in the translations and 
re-translations, which were inevitable in such case, it was 
further altered and modified. 

The great beauty of the Berlioz treatment is that the 
episode of Faust and Marguerite is touched upon with 
extreme delicacy, while the philosophic environment is 
made rich in color as a Persian rug. You are unconsciously 
led up to the top of a high mountain of imagination and 
dropped into the inevitable of cause and effect. The in- 
cident of the lovers is made but the germ around which is 
built the whole philosophy of loving and losing—indeed, of 
all crime. 

From first to last facts are made to appear out of sur- 
roundings, instead of being seen or said. 

All the agony of consciousness of decaying faculties is 
expressed in the fresh jubilance of the peasant rondo, and 
in the gorgeous Marche Hongroise, with its proud and joy- 
ous appeal to manly military spirit. The habit of con- 
science to intrude upon the early stages of temptation is 
found in the lovely Easter hymn; the sudden call to the 
will and its response in the suicide music preceding 
Mephistopheles. There are all the phases of descent of a 
refined conscience while following the infernal guide—dis- 
gust with the ribald songs of evil spirits, weariness and 
even sleep of a dissatisfied soul under the sylphs’ ballads 
and dances (and what exquisite ballads and dances !), and 
the various efforts of Mephistopheles to weaken will and 
strengthen desire are overwhelming. 

Was ever such an influence to send souls to the devil as 
in the soldiers’ chorus, followed by the students’ chorus, 
followed by both mingled together with the military fan- 








She is young, pretty and unusually intelligent. In fact, the 


fare intermixed! Even in plain concert it is impossible 
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not to lose one’s head and send the world of stricture and 
restriction to thunder for the time being. 

The effect is heightened and restraint made hopeless 
under Mephistopheles’ serenade, accompanied by the 
Sylphs—the incarnation of all worldliness. Then comes 
the real grip of the soul in the presence of love, with the 
music preceding the declaration ; the preparation for dis- 
aster in the young girl's feelings reflected in the King of 
Thule ; the agonized harmonies of separation ; the hope of 
Faust's return and fear of his departure in the saddest of 
strains alternated with the rhythm of hoof beats, the heart- 
breaking songs and military music fading into the distance 
of despair. 

Then there are Faus?'s call to Nature, immense, impéné- 
trable et fiére, the only tréve to anennui sans fin, the response 
of whistling winds, storms, thunder and rolling of the waves 
of the séa and the crisis of a grief strickensoul. There are 
still further temptations in the guise of duty to save Mar- 
gucrite, the signing of the paper with its hissing crackle 
of instrumentation, the final catastrophe, the inimitable 
chase to the abyss and the descent into hissing, scorching 
lakes of remorse, regret and despair, of which echoes come 
to all of us with every morning paper in the histories of our 
friends and acquaintances, and alas! perhaps, in the pre- 
sentiments, salvations and catastrophes of our own ex- 
perience. 

Meantime, ‘‘ She has loved much ” is the plea for pardon of 
Marguerite, and itis sufficient. Unlike Santuzza, she is 
admitted to the sacred altars. 

After a pandemonium in the key of B, sufficient to make 
the stoutest heart quail, comes a sudden crash in F natural 
that contains in it all the combined torments of ages ; after 
which comes an imperceptible lulling in all shades of har- 
mony (as of seething waters, of fire gradually cooling and 
calming) to a horrible ‘‘ O terrors!” in B flat, and the open- 
ing of Heaven’s gates in E flat. 

All the pain and trouble seem to tumble into a faint 
trembling of harp arpeggios, out of which the invitation to 
Marguerite rises through A flat to D flatina steady rhythm 
of celestial voices weaving over the harps in broken time, 
growing every measure more distinct and clear, as if the 
very gates of Heaven were indeed opened to admit some 
one, closing gradually again to a lost pppp. 

You don’t go out from the hearing with a sentimental 
memory of Faust and Marguerite to chat over. 

You get alone as quickly as ever youcan. You get to 
yourroom. Yougettoyourknees. Youpray. You pray 
for your life. You-implore for strength. You have seen 
the vision of the radiant, filmy mist hanging between right 
and wrong. You have seen it rent in twain before your 
very eyes, and all its beauty vanish. You are saved the 
experience yourself. You have seen the brink of the 
chasm over which in life’s delirium your foot was already 
lifted. Your head is clear now. The scales have fallen 
from youreyes. You aresaved—for thistime. Thus Ber- 
lioz speaks. FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS. 


St. Petersburg.—At the Italian opera in St. Peters- 
burg Favorita, Africaine, Traviata, Rigoletto and Tann- 
hiiuser have been heard and enjoyed by large audiences. 
Sembrich, Marconi, Battistini, Silvestri and Nannetti 
were the principal artists. 


Copenhagen.—At Copenhagen preparations are al- 
ready being made for the celebration of the niuetieth birth- 
day of the Nestor of European composers, Joh. Peter Emil 
Hartmann, who was born on May 14, 1805. Hartmann spent 
some little time in Thirties and had dedicated his first 
symphony, which was performed in 1838 at Cassel, to Louis 
Spohr. The other years of his life were passed in Copen- 
hagen, which was the reason that his operas Der Rabe and 
Erlkénig’s Tochter, as also many concert overtures, &c., 
never became known outside of his Danish fatherland. 
His son Emil, already sixty years old, has been more cir- 
cumspect in this matter, as he made it a practice to seek 
German art centres for the production of his compositions. 
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B* special arrangement, the English part 
London and only a synopsis of the news of more general 
interest will be given in these columns. Copies of the 
English part are obtainable at the New York office. 

Dr. Hubert Parry’s King Saul was given again on Thurs- 
day evening for the second time of performance in public, 
and the first time in London, with the composer handling 
the baton. This work has already been criticised at length, 
so a few comments here will suffice. On this occasion Dr. 
Parry made several cuts, both in the solo and choral music, 
which added greatly to the effectiveness of the work. 
Even under these conditions it took nearly three hours to 
perform, and it must be evident to all that more cuts are 
needed before King Saul can become popular. Dr. Parry's 
great failing seems to be in the fact that he is unable to 
condense sufficiently. He is a writer of unusual ability, 


and the beauties of the melodies in his compositions are so | 
. . ‘ | 
abounding that they seem to have filled him with a pleas- | 


ure which carried him to excessive length in elaborating 
histhemes. This was noticeable in many numbers. 

The performance was hardly up to the standard of the 
Royal Choral Society. Four of the original soloists, who 
created their respective parts in Birmingham, took part. 
Madame Brema was unable to appear through indisposi- 
tion, and her place was taken by Miss Florence Oliver, and 
Mr. Douglas Powell ably replaced Mr. Andrew Black. 

Last Sunday the National Sunday League gave a per- 
formance of Judas Maccabzeus at Queen’s Hall, and on the 
Sunday evening previously Hear my Prayer, when Sir 
Joseph Barnby made a most interesting speech. Last 
Sunday afternoon Mr. Hoyte was the organist at the re- 
cital, Miss Rosa Green vocalist. 

The cold weather seemed to affect the attendance at St. 
James’ Hall for the ballad concert on the 6th inst. Miss 
Ella Russell was especially successful in the Jewel Song ; 
this old favorite sung by such an accomplished artist was 
very enjoyable. She also sang most artistically Denza’s 
Lily. Madame Antoinette Sterling added songs which are 
well associated with her name, to the apparent delight of 
those present. Mrs. Van der Veer Green was very success- 
ful in Braga’s Serenata, with violin obligato beautifully 
played by M. Johannes Wollf, and Sullivan's Willow Song. 
This lady’s success before these audiences, which are no- 
torious for their attachment to old favorites, is almost 
extraordinary. Mr. David Bispham, as usual, was most 
artistic, commanding applause for his fine rendering of Pur- 
cell’s Mad Tom, and two songs from Schumann. Singing 
such as this is bound to raise the standard of the ballad 
concerts. 

On Saturday afternoon the London Ballad Concert was 
not attended as largely as usual. Nothing of special in- 
terest occurred ‘at either the Saturday or Monday Popular 
Concerts. The Queen's Hall Choral Society gave another 
concert rendering of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci 


Tue MusicaL Courter will be hereafter printed in | 





on the 5thinst. The artist who most distinguished herself 
was Miss Ella Russell, our foremost soprano, in the réles 
of Santuzza and Nedda. 

On the same evening the Primrose League gave a con- 
cert in the Queen’s (small) Hall on the same evening. 
Two young artists who appeared deserve a special word 
of encouragement. Miss Lillian Littlehales, of Hamilton, 
Canada, has been studying the 'cello for over a year with 
Mr. Whitehouse, and gives promise of attaining a high 
position among the exponents of ‘cello music. Her technic 
is already good, her bowing free, and she produces a full, 
round, singing tone. When experience has added depth of 
feeling to her other powers, a first-class artist will be the 
result. She has had several successful appearances in 
some of the minor London and provincial concerts. 
Lillian Terry, of Chicago, has been since the early autumn 
studying with Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Alberto Randeg- 
ger. She is the possessor of a soprano voice of wide 
range, considerable power and purity. Previously she 
| studied both in New York and Chicago, and was much 
better prepared to profit by a European sojourn than 
many of the embryo vocalists who come abroad, some- 
times without even a knowledge of the rudiments of their 
| art. Miss Terry’s coloratura work is done with facility and 
| finish ; she sings with considerable warmth, but some of 
| her vowel sounds are at present too nasal. Her aumbers 
included Bemberg's Nymphs and Fauns and My Serenade 

by Mr. Clarence Lucas. 

On Thursday evening the first half of the subscription 
| concert was devoted to the works of Beethoven. Dr. 
| Parry’s will be drawn upon for the next concert, on March 7, 

The Welsh National Eistedfodd will be held at Llanelly 
on July 30 and 31, and August 1 and 2. Among the artists 
engaged are Miss Ella Russell and Mr. Ffrangcon- Davies. 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society gave one of 
their popular smoking concerts on the 7th inst. The most 
| popular number was McCunn’s Land of the Mountain 
| and the Flood. 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave the third of his series of con- 
| certs of old music on Tuesday evening at the Queen’s (small) 
| Hall. 

| Miss Amy Hare’s piano recital at St. James’ Hall on 
| Wednesday afternoon attracted only a fair sized audience. 
| The pianist, is an Englishwoman, but has 
| spent some time in America. She selected an interesting 
| program, in the interpretation of which she was fairly suc- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


understand, 


| cessful. 

The Pailharmonic Society has announced an interesting 
program for its eighty-third season. The concerts will 
be given at Queen’s Hall on the evenings of March 7 and 
20, April 3, May 1, 16 and 30, and June 13, under the con- 
ductorship of Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie. The works 
that will be performed for the first time by the society are 
Dr. C. Villiers Stanford’s new symphony L’Allegro ed II 
Penseroso, Dr. Hubert Parry’s symphony in F, Dr. G. J. 
Bennett’s new overture Leonatus and Imogene, G. W. 
Chadwick’s Melpomene overture, overture Aus dem 
Schottischen Hochlande, by Frederic Lamond. From 
the North, by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
overture (Part II.) The Light fof the World, Schubert’s 
E minor overture, Concertstiick for piano and orchestra by 
Mile. Chaminade, Concerto for piano by Stavenhagen, and 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique. Other works to be in- 
cluded are Beethoven’s symphonies Nos. 5 and 6, Brahms’ 
symphony No. 2, Mozart’s symphony Jupiter, Cherubini’s 

| overture Der Wassertrager, Weber’s Euryanthe Overture 
| and Concertstiick, Mendelssohn’s piano concerto in G 
| minor, Schumann’s piano concerto, Max Bruch's violin 
| concerto No. 1, Dvorak’s violin concerto and Tschaikow- 
sky’s first piano concerto in B flat minor. 

| The artists engaged up to the present are Mme. Adelina 
| Patti, Miss Ella Russell, Mme. de Vere Sapio, Mme. Amy 
Sherwin, Mlle. Camille Landi and Mr. David Bispham, vo- 
| calists; Herr Emil Sauer, Herr Stavenhagen, Mr. Fred- 
| erick Dawson, Mlle. Ilona Eibenschutz and Mile. Cham- 
|}inade, pianists; Miss Frida Scotta and Herr Franz 
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Ondricek, violinists, and Herr David Popper, violoncellist. 
It is our intention soon to give an article on this old and 
famous institution, that has introduced into England the 
principal works of the greatest living composers (frequent- 
ly conducted by them) since its early organization, dating 
as far back as 1813. During this time there has been an 
earnest body of men acting in a purely honorary capacity 
in the offices of secretary, treasurer and board of directors. 
This noble society, so ably managed by these gentlemen, 
has done a lasting benefit to the best music of all countries 
and all schools, It has enabled the large public that always 
attends its performances in London to hear these worthy 
excerpts of representative men under favorable circum- 
stances. We take pleasure in quoting the names of those 
who are responsible for the above program as the present 
board of directors: Francesco Berger (honorable secre- 
tary), Oscar Beringer, W. H. Cummings, Charles Gardner, 
Alfred Gilbert, Alberto Randegger and G. H. Robinson. 
We learn from Mr. Vert that Mr. Fernando Vert, who is 
returning from America on Saturday, has engaged the 
Kneisel Quartet, so prominent in the United States, fora 
number of concerts to be given here next June. London 
amateurs may look forward to atreat from this excellent 
body of Mr. F. Vert will Mlle. 
Antoinette Trebelli on her tour to the Cape next month. 


singers. accompany 

Negotiations are now in progress for Miss Margaret 
McIntyre to appear in several operatic performances the 
coming season at Covent Garden. British amateurs will 
look forward with pleasure to the probability that Madame 
Nordica will again take up her residence in London next 
autumn, at least for a time, and will give an extended 
Mr. Vert also informs us that negotia- 
tions are going forward for an American tour of Madame 
Albani, commencing next January. The eminent pianist 
Mr. Franz Rummel gives the first of a series of three 


provincial tour then, 


piano recitals at St. James’ Hall to-day. 

Dr. Joachim will arrive in London next week, and make 
his appearance at the Popular Concert on the 25th inst. 

Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie delivered the first of a series 
of three lectures on the Traditional and National in Music 
at the Royal Institution on Saturday afternoon. His sub- 
ject was Humperdinck’s new opera Hinseland Gretel, which 
he took as a new work of purely national character, bearing 
the impress ‘‘ made in Germany” in every part of it. Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie opened his remarks by calling atten- 
tion to the use of folk songs, and other familiar airs known 
to the people, for thematic material in the works of the 
French and other composers. He contended that none had 
succeeded in elaborating these themes in a greater measure 
than Humperdinck, and the general trend of his remarks 
was that the German composer had broken up new ground. 
Humperdinck’s choice and general] treatment of the themes 
so well known to his countrymen might serve as a sugges- 
tion to composers of other lands. The lecturer gave an 
analysis of the opera, with musical illustrations by Miss 
Jeanne Douste, Miss Elba and Mr. Charles Copland. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has promised to revise his Light of 
the World this spring for performance at Cardiff in Sep- 
tember. He has always refused his permission to its per- 
formance in its present state, but he has, so far, been 
unable to devote time to its reconstruction. 

Sir Joseph Barnby, in an address at the Queen's Hall the 
other Sunday, said that he worked all seven days equally 
hard, and could not see why others might not. But noblesse 
oblige. Probably the men to whom his remark referred 
would not object to work in acosy study, amid the perfume 
of cigars, and before the cheering blaze of a voluptuous 
fire | 

At a meeting of the executive council of the{Cardiff Mu- 
sical Festival held on Tuesday last most’of the main fea- 
tures of the program were decided upon. So(farjit has been 
determined to perform St. Paul, The Messiah, Beethoven's 
Choral Symphony, Berlioz’s Faust, Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
Light of the World, revised and conducted by the com- 
poser ; Sphor's Last Judgment, Timpel’s St. Francis,” 
new cantata, The Birds, by Professor Stanford, produced 
for the first time and conducted by the composer; a new 


a 


work by Sir Joseph Barnby and a suite|by Mr. Edward 


German. There will be, in addition, symphonies, over- 
tures, a Wagnerian selection and songs. Among the vo- 
calists to be engaged are Madame Nordica, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd and Mr. Plunket Greene. The festival will be held 
in the third week of September, Sir Joseph Barnby con- 
ducting. 

Our reviewer of English music makes the following com- 
ments on the publications submitted to him this week : 

‘* Most of the compositions sent in for review are correct- 
ly enough written from the standpoint of harmony, but 
evince a woful lack of training in counterpoint and the 
study of musica] style. Suspensions worthy of Pergolese 
are found side by side with chromatic phrases from 
Tristan. Melodies beginning in the fresh, old English 
manner of Morley wind up in a blood-red Mascagni pas- | 
sion. An accompaniment of sustained chords as devoid of 
rhythm as a Palestrina mass before long becomes a rhyth- 
mic problem worthy of a Berlioz. No! the knowledge of 
the roots of any or all the chords will not give style. That 
is a distinct study. A course of modern counterpoint will 
make the parts move more smoothly. Amateurs seem to 
think that there is great credit in publishing asong. This 
is amistake. It requires no training, no talent, and only 
a little money to compose and publish a bad song. There 
is far more credit in refraining from writing down plati- 
tudes.” 

I learn that there is a movement on foot to organize an 
Irish Feis or Festival, on the lines of the Welsh Eisted- 
fodd, tu embrace national music. Dr. Villiers Stanford, 
Mr. Alfred Percival Graves, Mr. Plunket Greene and 
others are giving their warm support and co-operation. 

The Carl Rosa Company was to give a performance of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Ivanhoe at Liverpool on Thursday, 
with new scenery and accessories. 

Mlle. Chaminade closes her provincial tour at Liverpool 
to-day. Assisted by several well known artists she has 
given programs mainly made up of her own compositions, 
and they have met with considerable favor. 

Madame Belle Cole’s concert party was snowed up near 
Aberdeen for fourteen hours and suffered greatly from cold 
and hunger, as they were unable to procure any food. 

The Santley tour ends in another week and has been 
fairly successful. Madame Albani arrives here from her 
Continental appearances on the 22d, and will commence 
her provincial tour on the 26th at Brighton. Mr. Plunket 
Greene sailed for America last Thursday, from Queen- 
town, in the Majestic. 

Mr. Ernest Cavour announces a grand concert early in 
March, when he will introduce to London a new contralto, 
Madame Iverni. 

Mr. Farley Sinkins announces a provincial tour under the 
name of Antoinette Sterling-Campanini Tour. Miss Ella 
Russell has been engaged to appear in some of the more 
prominent concerts. Frank V. ATWATER. 





American 8} mphony Orchest1a.—The American Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Sam Franko, 
gives its second concert at Chickering Hall to morrow 
afternoon at 3 p.m. Mr. Richard Hoffman, pianist, will 
assist. 

Practicing on the Piano.—The length of time for prac- 
tice must depend upon the health and the circumstances 
surrounding the pupil. As much time as possible should be 
given to daily practice, and two hours, at least, should be 
devoted tothat purpose. The best time of day is in the 
morning, as the mind is freer and the body in a refreshed 
condition. Difficulties are attacked with more courage, 
and their intricacies more easily comprehended and over- 
come then than in the later part of the day. Practice 
amounts to very little if the body and mind are tired. | 
Persistence in practice under these conditions—through a | 
mistaken sense of duty—is often injurious to health, and 
certainly fails of any musical accomplishment. In sitting 
at the piano the stool should be of sufficient height to bring 


Fifth Symphony Concert. 
HE fifth afternoon and evening concert of the 
Symphony Society were given last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening in Carnegie Hall. This was the 
program given : 


Symphony VIL......ccccscccccccnce secscasevecerseccpeceoeces Beethoven 
Six songs— 
PE I cc ccccastcisicccssacccoaghee other mibausgeaaes Martini 
Gi TICMOMAS QUMMOPAG 6.056606 ceeds ei cavesccatewsseedteveesie Handel 
- agsasaipaise eased SPEDE Lt Schumann 
Waldesgespriach.. ) 


Oh, Ye Dead (old Irish melody) Arranged by C. V. Stanford 
Twankydillo (old English song)...Arranged by Lucy Broadwood 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Accompanied by Mr. Walter Damrosch. 
Hamlet Fantasie Overture Tschaikowsky 


Mr. Greene, who sings in most of the tongues of. Europe 
and Ireland, made his first bow this season. He was 
warmly received by his inevitable contingent of feminine 
admirers. He looks about the same as ever, has the same 
space destroying stride, and his blue eyes, Milesian mus- 
tache and musical phrasing are all intact. Mr. Greene 
sang the quaint Martini air with feeling, although his voice 
was clouded in the piano passages. Heskipped the Hindel 
song set down in the musical bill of fare at the matinée, 
but gave the Schumann songs with finish and feeling. Then 
he sang an old Irish song with inimitable pathos and a ro- 
bustious early English song with the roaring title of Twanky- 
dillo. Mr. Greene has never been in better voice. He was 
warmly received, and at the afternoon concert sang for en- 
core Cornelius’ Ein Ton. One wonders if Verdi knew of this 
charming conceit when he set to beautiful shifting harmo- 
nies the twelve strokes of the clock of old Windsor Forest 
in Falstaff. Mr. Greene sings the Cornelius song with 
delightful effect. 

The symphony orchestra played the A major symphony 
very well on Saturday night. The Waldweben was also 
smoother in the evening concert. It did good work in the 
Hamlet, which is one of Tschaikowsky’s most satisfying 
works. Its fiery theme, the tenderness of the Ophelia 
motif, the entrance of Fortinbras indicated in the staccato 
chords for the brass, the witching hour of midnight, with 
the appearance of the apparition and the fierce denuncia- 
tion that follows, all are in this enormous study in musical 
psychology. Mr. Damrosch conducted and played at his 
very best. At the last concert of the season Parsifal will 
be sung by Marie Brema, Nicolaus Rothmiihl, Plunket 
Greene and the Oratorio Society. 








Very Funny.—Possibly as ludicrous a thing as ever hap- 
pened was the experience of my friend Professor Roswell 
Park, of Buffalo, N. Y. A man’s life had been saved by 
the beautiful surgical skill of a successful laryngotomy. 
When health had been restored, my friend proposed to his 
patient the insertion ef an artificial larynx, so that vowel 
tones, or true voice, could be added to the whisper that 
necessarily resulted from the absence of the vocal chords. 
This apparently highly desirable thing was done, but the 
tone, of course, was uniform ; there was no change of pitch 
possible to the mechanical larynx, and expression, modula- 
tion, timbre—everything that makes voice pleasant and 
more than useful—was absent. The man could speak, con- 
vey ideas perfectly, but when he tried to give emphasis, 
nuances, shadings, diverse meanings, and especially when 
he tried to express emotion, anger, or resentment, there 
was only the monotonous drone and squeak of the intoler- 
able machine. Nothing could control the convulsive laugh- 
ter of the surgeon and assistants. The poor man’s indig- 
nation sought outlet in speech, but the very words of wrath 
were turned to outrageous absurdity by the infernal device. 
In a spasm of ebullient rage he tore the mechanism out of 
his throat, cursed the man who had saved his life, and is 
probably running and hoarsely whispering invectives at 
him still. He never came back.—Dr. George M. Gould's 
‘* Meaning and Method of Life.” 





hands may fall naturally into position. The arms should 
hang from the shoulders in an easy, graceful position, and | 
not be hugged to the side.— Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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himself equal to the emergency. It is a good thing in 
general to avoid the natural or open harmonics. I have 
observed and admired this in Burmester at different times. 
I do not mean to say that a violinist should never use har- 
monics. In certain pieces they can be introduced with a 
purpose and with great effect, but in the classics, and | 
quite especially in slow movements, they are out of place. | 
The abuse of the harmonics is more noticeable with ‘cellists 
than with violinists, perhaps on account of the greater vol- 
ume of tone. I noticed it particularly in the playing of a | 
French ’cellist a few weeks ago. 
artist, with a beautiful tone and finished technic; but in | 
playing slow melodies he frequently made use of the natu- 
ral harmonics, for the most part A and D, an octave above 
the open strings. These harmonic tones are very different | 
in quality trom those produced by stopping the strings; | 
this difference, and the unevenness caused by suddenly | 
producing them when playing a broad theme with rich, | 
full, throbbing tones, must be noticeable and disagreeable 
to all sensitive ears. 

In the case of the ‘cellist it also looked absurd. He | 
made an extensive use of the vibrato; in going up and 
down the fingerboard he kept up a constant shaking of ‘the | 
hand on all sustained notes, except the two harmonics in the | 
middle of the strings; when he came to these he would 
suddenly stop that trembling motion, holding the hand 
| perfectly stil until the next note above or below was 
reached, when the shaking begun again. Those harmonics 
reminded one of a barefoot boy stepping on the business 
end of a tack-nail. 

It is sometimes very convenient to not be obliged to jump 
and hit the note right on the head, with strong pressure of 
the finger; the harmonic responds to the touch much more 
readily than the note that is stopped ; they are a great help 
to a deficient ear and toan unsteady technic, but by avoid- 
ing them one learns to rely upon theear more, and a greater 
left hand certainty is acquired. But above all, tone quality | 
should be borne in mind. Most violinists play the highest 
E harmonic; also the Gsharp and B at theend of the 
fingerboard. These very high tones are more brilliant 
thus played, and here the difference in quality is not so 
marked as in the lower positions. 

Burmester frequently plays them, however, as he does 
the lower tones. For this reason he is not so handicapped 
when his E string becomes flat as other players who rely 
upon the harmonics. His hand perspires very freely, and 
his strings are in consequence, often out of tune; if he did | 
not help himself outin this way he would be in asad plight 


As it is, he is often at a 


He was an admirable | 








BERLIN, January 30, 1895. 

T is a very unusual thing for a violinist to give five 
I concerts in Berlin at which heisthesoleattraction. He 
who can do it and draw a good house each time must be a 
great artist. 

That is what Willy Burmester has done. With no assist- 
ance whatever except orchestra accompaniment this young 
Titan has held the attention of his audience through five 
entire evenings; he appeared, moreover, as soloist at one 
of tha Strauss Philharmonic concerts, and all within eight 
weeks’ time. 

He gave his fifth and last concert at the Philharmonie on 
the 2ist, when he played the following program : 

Concert’ tt D MG0F 6.5 iiicccccccecccedves sevnscdbevvceese Wieniawski 


Concertoin E minor..... wedded cece csvededutneneedespaccse Mendelssohn 
Saint-Saéns 


Introduction et Rondo Capriccioso....00..++¢ 
Hungarian Airs 

I had heard the Wieniawski concerto several times this 
season, and was rather tired of it. The work has many 
fine points, but cannot stand the test of oft repeated hear- 
ings like the Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Bruch G minor 
It has not the wearing qualities of these three 








concertos. 
great classics of violin literature. 

But Burmester's interpretation lent it new interest ; he | 
played it superlatively well, especially the first and last | 
movements ; I have never heard the first played with such 


in nearly every one of his solos. 
| disadvantage when playing double notes; this was the 
clearness, nor the last with such verve. Inthe Mendels- | case im the andante of the Mendelssohn concerto. As I 

stated above, this movement and the last were not as effec- 


sohn concerto he was not so fortunate. Hampered bry ; 
the indifferent accompaniment of the Philharmonic Orches- tive as the first, but the bad accompaniment was partly to 
blame forit. In the Finale, in particular, the orchestra ac- 


tra, and by strings that would persist in getting out of | : 
tune, one felt that he was not doing himself justice, es- | companied abominably ; I could not understand why they 
pecially in the andante and finale. The first movement should follow so badly in this, of all concertos. The violins 
went better. The opening theme was beautifully sung, | Probably all know it from memory, but they particularly 
somewhat slower and with more breadth than one usually distinguished themselves by their indifferent playing. 
hears it. This first page is, in point of interpretation, one In the Saint-Saéns number the accompaniment was 
of the most difficult, if not the most difficult, of the entire | equally bad ; Burmester seemed rather ill at ease in it, and 
One hears so much about the difficulties of the last | did not play as well as usual. In the Ernst Hungarian airs | 
movement of this concerto. In my opinion, it requires a | he was himself again; he played magnificently and was 
greater artist to play the first than the last. The first | most enthusiastically applauded. He appeared and bowed 
movement requires a musician and virtuoso ; for the lasta again and again, but did not seem inclined to play an en- 
mere virtuoso will do fairly well. core. The audience would not let him off without one, 

Burmester progressed splendidly until he came to the | however; they were thirsting for Paganini. At last he 
cadenza, when it was very evident that his E string was | yielded and played Nel cor Piu non Mi Sento, with which 
flat, and a faulty intonation, quite uncovered by the mantle | he invariably brings down the house. Then followed one 
of orchestration, which hides so many sins, seemed immi- of those scenes that I have described in a former letter; 
nent; it appeared plain that Burmester would either have | the hearers rushed in a body for the platform and applauded 
to stop or play the cadenza out of tune. He did neither, | and shouted until another Paganini encore was given. 
By a clever use of the A string, and by avoiding the natu- | Whoever hears Burmester interpret Paganini will at once 
ral harmonics on the E, he got through bravely, proving | be convinced that he can play the fiddle. 


work. 





Berlin has now lost this young giant ; he has moved to 
Weimar, which city will be his headquarters for some time. 
It is a delightful little place, and, being very near the 
centre of Germany geographically, is a suitable home for a 
virtuoso who is continually traveling in all directions. He 
spent the Christmas holidays and New Year’s at Helsing- 
fors, Finnland, the home of his charming young wife. 


* 
* - 


At a recent Hochschule concert Miss Leonora Jack- 


| son, of Chicago, played Spohr’s twelfth concerto, accom- 
| panied by the Hochschule orchestra under Joachim’s direc- 


tion. Idid not hear the young lady, but she is said to 
be a talented and promising violinist. She is a pupil of 
Joachim. If I mistake not, she studied formerly with 
Jacobsohn, of the Chicago Conservatory of Music. There 


are many American and English girls studying the violin 
in Berlin. The most promising ones are at the Hochschule. 
* 
* * 


Last Saturday evening a sacred concert was given in 
one of the principal churches, in which Joachim and Ga- 
briele Wietrowetz, one of the best of his young lady pupils, 
took part. They played several movements from double 
concertos by Bach and Spohr. Miss Wietrowetz is a ster- 
ling young violinist. Unlike most of the young ladies 
whose répertoires contain the’ Bruch and Mendeissohn con- 
certos and afew smaller pieces by Sarasate, Wieniawski 
and Vieuxtemps, she plays great standard works, includ- 
ing the Beethoven, Brahms, Spohr and Joachim concertos. 
Few girls attempt to play the Brahms concerto or Joachim’s 
Hungarian concerto in public. 

* a . 

Tuesday evening Miss Irene von Brennerberg gave a 
concert at Bechstein Hall. She played Spohr’s eighth con- 
certo, a Réverie by Marsick, Wieniawski’s Sielanka, and 
an adagio and rondo by Vieuxtemps. 

The young lady has many good qualities ; her tone is 
quite large, her technic fairlyjwell developed and her bow- 
ing free and vigorous. In point of finish and tenderness of 
expression, as required in a Spohr adagio, she could im- 
prove, however. Spohr is rather too much for her as yet. 
In the smaller pieces she undoubtedly played better. Un- 
fortunately I could not hear her in these, ds a concert at 
the Singakademie demanded my attention. 

s * 

This was given by the singer Ottilie Fellwock. My in- 
terest was centred not in the concert giver but in the as- 
sisting artist, Anton Hekking, the ’cellist. I had read a 
great deal about Hekking, but this was my first opportunity 
of hearing him. He played a fantasie, Le Désir, by A. E. 
Servais ; a sarabande, by Popper ; a melody, by Massenet ; 
a Bach gavot for ’cello alone ; the andante from Hans Sitt’s 
‘cello concerto; an Abendlied, by Schumann, and Davi- 
doff's Springbrunnen. He also played the ‘cello obligato 
in Braga’s stale La Serenata, which I never expected to 
hear in a Berlin concert. 

Hekking is a great ‘cellist. He ranks with Hugo Becker, 
Klengel and two or three other really great artists. He is 
above all a finished performer ; his work is in all styles of 
compositions well rounded off. His tone is full and sym- 
pathetic and carries well. I tested its carrying qualities 
by sitting in different parts of the hall during his solos, 
Hekking has not the prodigious technic of a Klengel nor is 
his tone as large as that of one other player whom I have 
heard, but he has a happy blending of good qualities such 
as I have observed in but one other ’cellist, Hugo Becker. 

I heard all of his selections except the Servais fantasy. 
They were all admirably played, but I enjoyed the Bach 
gavot most. Thisis a difficult thing on this instrument, 
although it did not seem so as Hekking played it. I greatly 
admired his graceful, free and easy bowing. In the 
Davidoff number he played with real spiccato, as one does 
on the violin. As a rule this bowing is unsatisfactory on 


* 
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the 'cello. As Hekking spent some years in America, I 
presume most of the readers of THe Musica, Courter have 
heard him. 
* * 
I find, on becoming acquainted with the celebrated 
artists who appear here, that nearly all are in some way 
handicapped when before the public. Hekking tells me 


that his hands are always cold as ice when he begins to | 


play, an effect of nervousness, no doubt. 
Burmester suffers from pro- 
With another, headache is 


play well with cold hands? 
fuse perspiration of the hands. 


How can one | 


invariably brought on before the performance by nervous- | 


ness and mental excitement. That fatal malady nervous- 
ness is the cause of these and many other similar draw- 
backs. The strange part of it is that some artists never 
overcome their nervousness. 
one should be nervous at first ; in fact it cannot be other- 
wise. 


Every conscientious performer possessed of genuine 


| and has as few professional enemies as it is possible for a 


t is quite natural that every | 


artistic temperament is bound to be nervous, at least at the | 


beginning of his public career. 

3ut when an artist’s nerves have become so weakened 
that he cannot play in public, no matter how accustomed 
to it he may be, without suffering mental agony that ren- 


ders him incapable of doing himself justice; or, indeed, | 


when he is forced to give up appearing in public altogether, 
as is sometimes the case—when his nerves have the upper 


hand of him to this extent, it is a deplorable state of affairs. | 


Students with serious intentions would do well to consider 


can lead to such fatal,results. 
* ° * 


The playing of the Joachim Quartet in a recent work of 


j 


| tions were exquisitely gorgeous, and the menu cards’ 


Brahms’ at the rehearsal to their last concert was a revela- 


tion. I never heard them enter into their work with such 


enthusiasm. No doubt the presence of the composer, who 
sat quite jnear the performers, produced this electrifying 
result on them. 

Hale and 


hearty looking is he, and Teutonic through and through— 


An interesting face to look upon is Brahms’. 


| of dainties seemed singularly appropriate. 


| nir of the new opera as well as of the supper. There were | 


a sturdy old German oak, sound to the core and unrelent- | 


ing in all the fierce blasts of opposition. 

Applause 
held in the concert hall of the Hochschule, but after this 
Brahms quintet a perfect storm of applause broke out for 
the composer and performers, which was kept up for a long 
time. Brahms bowed his acknowledgments repeatedly, 
upon which the performers themselves began to applaud, 
and at last Joachim led in a ‘‘ Hoch Brahms!” which was 
three times ‘shouted right lustily by everyone in the audi- 


ence. * 


* * 


Halir recently aroused great enthusiasm in Moscow by 
his playing of the Beethoven concerto. 
Joachim leaves in a few days for London, where he is an 


annual visitor. Last season he appeared there in thirteen 


concerts ARTHUR M, ABELL. 
Alexandria.—At the theatre in Alexandria, Egypt, 
Otello, given under the direction of Cimini, still holds the 


boards. 
The *“ Menestrel” Speaks.—The J/énestre/ has 
this to say of Italian correspondence which comes from St. 
Petersburg 
A nation 


al qualification which was up to this time unknown to us. 


ent of an Italian paper, giving an account of the 





The corres 








Faust repres in St. Petersburg, declares that Mile. Pacary, 
who sang the part Varguer ite, has not the physical appearance of 
the heroine and that she looked like a gendarme. He adds that her 
voice is of French timbre, that is nasal. This reminds us of re- 
mark of Louis XV. when he heard the singer Legros, whom he did 
not know: “Here is a nose whch has a fine voice!" There are 


certainly fewer French singers who sing through their noses than 


Remember Mario, Gardoni 






Italian singers who sing from the throat. 
and many others. 

A Splendid Gift.—It is reported that a mining en- 
gineer, Wilhelm Blees, has donated 100,000 marks to the 
municipality of Aachen on condition that theinterest should 
be employed for the encouragement of musical art. The 
city is allowed to subsidize the opera and the classical con- 
certs, and also to give relief to poor resident musicians. 


is very unusual at these quartet rehearsals | 


| esting and delightful one. 


, | honors gracefully, and the most gracious acknowledgment 
the causes of and how to avoid this dreadful malady that | 


Vienna. 
SCHWARZPANIERSTRASSE, 20. 

AM simply appalled when I look at the amount 

of communicative material which lies before me in my 

mind’seye. Ten days have passed since my last epistle, 

and ten days of exceptional interest, aside from the hurry 

and bustle of transporting my earthly belongings to another 
lodging. 

I wonder if I should be guilty of indiscretion in telling 
you about the splendid affair Renard gave last week? 
Marie Renard, aside from being the life and mainstay of 
the Vienna operatic stage, isa very popular woman socially, 


beautiful and highly successful artist to have, so you can 
easily appreciate the fact that the supper she gave last 
Friday at Sacher’s (this city's Delmonico) was a very inter- 
Renard is a most charming 
woman. Refinement itself, unspoiled by the attention 
heaped upon her, and with the prettiest and most natural 
manners in the world, she was that rare and lovely thing— 
the ideal hostess. A becoming pink gown and a perfect 
blaze of diamonds made a beautiful woman bewitching, 
and if everyone did not fall instantly in love with her it | 
was simply because they were already in that condition. | 

It was the singer’s birthday feast, and she was toasted 
and féted with an ardor and enthusiasm which to anyone 
else would have been overwhelming ; but she carried her 


of thanks seeured a glance from her dark eyes or a smile 
from the most expressive of mouths. The floral decora- 


daintiness and originality of the menu aroused everyone's 
admiration. 

Hansel and Gretel had just been produced here with the 
most unusual success, and the engravings heading the list 
The pictures | 





represented Renard and Mark as Hansel and Gretel in the 
witch’s hovel, so we each carried away a delightful souve- 


about seventy-five guests present, all well known and in- | 
teresting personages of the social or artistic world. I am 
sorely tempted to sketch each and every one. Fritz | 


| Schrédter, the beloved tenor, was there with his wife, and | 


| 


| the hearts of the dames and the damsels. 


his decidedly substantial presence and cheerful counte- | 
nance occasioned mea decided shock. These tenors are | 
snares and delusions. Over a year ago I placed this fasci- 
nating singer on a very high pedestal, and paid unto him | 
the homage due a little tin god. I used to speculate and | 
wonder, and dream and imagine. Taken in all his réles 
he seemed the most puzzling mass of inconsistencies. 

In Fra Diavolo we saw the ideal villain, black and wicked ; | 
in Mignon, the fair haired hero; in Bajazzi, the passion- | 
ate;in Rustic Chivalry, the indifferent lover, and so on in his 
various réles, so that any one of my fantasies might seem 
reasonable, and here in real life the man has the audacity 
to enjoy domestic felicity together with a keen appreciation 
of a good joke, cigar and glass of wine. 

I endeavored to feebly remonstrate with him forso cruelly | 
disappointing my long cherished hopes, urging that the | 
hero of so many tragedies and happy romances should at | 
least bear a tinge of melancholy; but he answered in 


| the cheeriest of voices and with the most genial of smiles, 


and spoke with fatherly pride of the son almost as tall as | 
himself. He enjoyed his supper, too; so the most sanguine | 
of persons must have lost faith in the secret malady sup- | 
Ritter, the handsome baritone, was gladdening | 
He is a splendid | 


position. 


| actor, but never is he more successful than when doing the | 


| well as on it. 


gallant to some fair lady. He is Ritter off the stage as | 


Paula Mark was a disappointment to me; her stage ap- 
pearance is quite misleading. She arrived late, having | 
sung Faust, so fatigue could account for the utter absence | 
of vivacity and brightness, but she is undeniably plain, if 
nothing worse, and dresses with no taste or style. There 
were painters and writers, military men and critics, gaiety 
and merriment everywhere. It was one of the most de- 
lightful evenings spent on this side of the ocean, and when 


URIER. 


| interest awaited me. 








| we said adieu at 4 o'clock in the morning it was purely 
| in consideration of appearances. 

Everyone is talking of Paderewski’s opera. I have even 
heard some of his particularly warm admirers announce 
their intention of taking a run down to Budapest in 
order to be present at the first production, and with no 
other than Nikisch as authority (the information was indi- 
rectly obtained), I can assure you that the work is not 
even booked for this season. The composer visits Buda- 
pest at the close of the month in order to talk over mat- 
tersand come toa satisfactory and definite agreement. 

Eduard Schiitt is still enjoying quiet and solitude in his 
Meran villa, which literally means that he is hard at work 
composing. Rumor tells me that the results are already 
large in quantity (quality is a foregone conclusion) and 
variety. 

Albert Gutmann, the concert manager, gives very de- 
lightful ‘‘ at homes” twice a month in his spacious home 
on the Ring. There one finds assembled much of musical 
vein, together with transitory artists, and one has the 
satisfaction of hearing as well as seeing and meeting them. 





| I dropped in recently,and while climbing up the stairs 


strains of delicious violin music reached my ears, and by the 
feeling in my bones I knew that something of unusual 
It was the Bohemian String Quartet 
—that magnificent institution which is maddening this 
part of Europe. You have seen in THe Musica, Courier 
such excellent and able criticisms of them that I shall 
make noattempt at comment. They played anew Brahms 
quartet and a quintet of Druck which had never been 
heard before. The artists are almost boys, with the ex- 
ception of the ’celloist, Hans Wihan. I understand that a 
young pupil of his was the original fourth, but that he was 
obliged to give up because of failing health. Dying of 
consumption—what a sad fate! Until I heard this quartet 
play I had placidly declared that the best work of this kind 
was donein America, But such ensemble is unparalleled. 
The peculiar fire and weirdness of interpretation, the 
wonderful changes of mood and tempo, were impressive ; 
but the coloring was divine. I have never heard anything 
like it. There was such spontaneity in the playing of each 
individual one, and still the ensemble was so singularly 
perfect. To have any idea of the effect produced one must 
hear them. To me it seemed that I heard for the first time 


| what the composer hears in fancy while composing. A 


rare privilege, isn’t it? Those present felt much indebted 
to the host and hostess. Hearing such chamber music ina 
private music room is a rare occurence. 

Mrs. Henschel was among the guests and charmed quite 
as much personally as musically. Theodore Leschetizky, 
together with his handsome bride (who, to the satisfaction 
of the women present, wore a most beautiful and becoming 
calling costume of turquoise green or blue with fur), was 
frankly enthusiastic. Professor Epstein, of Conservatory 
ame, wore a look of dignified approval, while genial Mari- 
anne Brandt in her delight squatted Turkish fashion on the 
floor in order to give her seat to some standing enthusiast. 
It was very funny and amusing, and pleased me immensely, 
it was so naturally and impulsively done. She was not 
allowed to remain there very long, however. I suppose it 
is quite indelicate to make remarks about the refreshments, 
but I am so often dosed with weak tea and samples of cake 
that the quantities of delicious and tempting things always 


| served by Mrs. Gutmann seem an apology in themselves 


for any mention of them. 
Emil Sauer gave his yearly recital, and just look at the 
program : 


Préludium und Fugue Bach-d'Albert 





WEEE WNNEND, v daccevinescccsccccnescegscpeceseccenacasas Schubert 
ees I Wg HOON Wes deccescconteivccsntdccoceunseedvesteanees 3eethoven 
eer TS WAN, OB... cccccscccdessdévtcesccévébccsevsadsieunect Brahms 
IR Si cics oss sGhadaceme éwetes Kedckis cov'e bos thedeoekepedl Chopin 
Barcaccllo, Gp. BB, WO. B...cccccccsncsccsccecoccvcceccesencsscs Rubinstein 
ER Cone ncestges cases sccbdecnasacanceetccguaseesedes Schubert- Liszt 
ROMMBGIOD. .... cn ccsevccssececcoceesesossccccecssvoaseecercesesecceess Sauer 

Valse Impromptu. 

Minuet. 


Etude-galop. 
If I began to tell you of the enthusiasm of the isteners 
you would probably say, ‘‘ Do let up ; you always give us 
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that story,” so I will merely make mention of the fact that 
after twenty minutes of screaming and applauding it be- 
came necessary to remove the piano from the stage in order 
to disperse the crowd. If America does not wish to miss a 
very good thing, let it have Sauer soon for a concert tour. 
It would find in him half a dozen artists condensed into 
one—this man with a very sympathetic face and immense 
head of hair. Everyone raves about Pachmann’s won- 
derful fingers, the nicety of his playing. Sauer is in this 
respect his equal ; in fact, Sauer seems to have everything. 
He is certainly all-satisfying tome. Dignity, breadth and 
depth are evident ; he is intensely musical and finished ; 
there is temperament enough for three men, but wonder- 
fully controlled ; you know he feels what he plays; it be- 
comes part of himself ; but head and heart are soin unison, 
the technic is so immense, that you only appreciate these 
details afterward. 

While Sauer plays one thinks only of the music. Heis one 
of the fortunate few who possess feelings to live up to, 
and is able to live up to them. Usually it is one or the 
other. What a beautiful thing the Schubert fantasie is 
when so interpreted ! 

The Beethoven and Brahms numbers were particularly 
effective. I use the word “ effective ” in its full sense, which 
implies so much under the circumstances that I think it 
unnecessary to analyze the entire program. Hanslick 
speaks of Sauer as the most fascinating pianist of the 
present time, and everyone is unstinted in praise. Sauer 
is a fine and admirable man, which fact affords me great 
satisfaction. So many celebrities are in private so little 
that their artistic greatness seems only a just atonement, 
but Sauer is a whole souled, generous minded man, with a 
keen appreciation of the merits of his fellow artists and a 
heart for all humanity. 

Patti came and gave a concert, and as the house was sold 
out the newspapers were able to chronicle the fact that the 
diva was in excellent humor. The fact that great stress 
was laid on the once red hair, now black, the youthful fig- 
ure, beautiful jewels and magnificent gown 1s significant 
enough. All this gush is sickening. If Patti needs 
that sort of thing she should give up, and need it she cer- 
tainly does. If curiosity be the attribute of any people it 
is the Viennese, hence the crowded house. It all made us 
feel quite blasé LILLIAN APEL. 


Switzerland. 


MONTREUX, February 4, 1895. 


AST week we had a veritable embarras de richesses | 


so far as music was concerned. On Monday was Sara- 
sate, of whose concert, 1 have already written you; Thurs- 
day was Kleeberg, and Saturday the Chorale de Montreux 
gave a concert to its active and passive members. 

Mlle. Kleeberg gave us a small though varied program. 
The first number, Beethoven's concert in C major, with 
orchestral accompaniment, was finely rendered, the rondo 
allegro being especially well played. She is brilliant and 
graceful, with an easy method, entirely free from those 
posings and contortions that spoil so much good playing. 
Essentially a Schumann scholar, her solo in the second part 
—his Des Abends—was beautifully given; the feeling that 
Schumannn requires in his interpreters was not lacking. 
In the Schubert and Chopin selections she was equally 
happy, her brilliant playing in her Chopin encore causing 
the house to enthusiastically recall her. Mlle. Kleeberg, 
together with Sarasate, must have a poor opinion of Mont- 
reux audiences, for not one single flower did she receive. 
Such cold receptions are undoubtedly dampening to an 
artist’s ardor. 

At this concert the Kursaal Orchestra gave here for the 
first time Saint-Saéns’ Phaeton symphony, against the wish 
of many German fanatics. Herr Jiittner certainly had a 
difficult part to play in pleasing so mixed an audience, one 
without a standard and equally without musical taste. 
Cultivated people from the great art centres clamor for 
classic concerts; the Wagner enthusiasts raise their pro- 
tests and desire only Wagner; the French enjoy the 
works of their own masters and decry the Germans, and 
the English are indifferent to al] if they are allowed the 
privilege of conversation during the music ; of course for 
these people the Wagner music is best, so the Thursday 
concerts are the best attended. Recently we had Haydn's 


| playing redeemed an otherwise tiresome composition. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Pauken Schlag symphony, and an English woman near me 
remarked : ‘‘ Oh, that old thing ! Why, I heard that when 
I was achild.” So runs the world away. 

The Swiss people are more musical in their taste, and 
Jiittner often gives them special programs wherein figure 
local composers, or we hear again the well loved Féte des 
Vignerons. 

Strange to say, in such beautiful, natural surroundings, 
the Swiss themselves are not prepossessing in appearance 
or manner—are entirely lacking in that charm and expres- 
sion that their setting of nature would seem to impose. 
They have no voices, yet have musical aspirations, sup- 
port many amateur musical clubs, and occasionally delight 
their friends and themselves by a public concert. The 
choruses are generally good, the Chorale de Montreux, 
under Herr Lochbrunner, being well drilled; but they are 
weak in soloists. Saturday they gave us the Erl King’s 
Daughter, by Gade, and the beautiful music suffered at 
their hands. It was evident that rehearsals with orchestra 
had been too few. 

The contralto was taken ill at the last moment, and the 
singer who replaced her was unfamiliar with the part. 
The baritone has a good voice and dramatic delivery, and 
delighted his audience of friends. The Choeur des Vigne- 
rons of Mendelssohn and Le Matin of Kuhn were much 
better given. Romance for the violin by Prof. Jean Muller, 
executed by Herr Recht, first violin at Kursaal, with his 
usual sentiment and feeling, was not, musically considered, 
worth listening to. Herr Recht phrases admirably ; his 
In 
the whole thing there are only the last notes that are good, 
and itis hardly worth while listening to a long romance 
simply for the closing bars. The audience was aninvited 
one, and closed the evening with a supper, followed by 
dancing till dawn. 

We havea string quartet, organized for mutual pleasure, 
whose chamber music I am one of the privileged few to 
enjoy. Itiscertainly a privilege, and I cannot resist im- 
parting my impressions to you, the performers themselves 
being interesting, inasmuch as some of them, at least, 
promise to themselves and to their friends a brilliant 
future. 

The violinist, Otto Seiler, is a pupil of Joachim, not 
nominally so, as many, but really for three years under his 
direct tuition. He has a splendid technic and has thor- 
oughly imbibed the master’s classic method ; but he is by 
temperament cold, and not even the sweetly sighing tones 
of his beautiful Amati can rouse him into passion. Just 
Seiler’s opposite is the viola of the quartet, Sandon Recht, 
the first violin at Kursaal, and also a pupil of Joachim. 
He isin many ways a remarkable man. His body is ex- 
cessively tall and thin, crowned by a face of dreamy poetic 
beauty that mirrors the artist’s soul within, and in its per- 
fect outlines and the brilliant yet shadowed eyes invari- 
ably recalls to my mind that other gifted yet unhappy 
soul, Chopin. 
that Seiler lacks, yet is not his equal in point of technic. 
The ’celloist, Stephan von Kugler, is, like Recht, Hungar- 
ian anda pupil of Popper. He ownsa magnificent instru- 
ment, is an artist to his finger tips, full of ambition and 
spirit, and devoted to his art. The second violin, Karl 
Groetsch, is quite young, and almost equally as good a 
Chopin piano player as a violinist. 

We heard to-day Mozart's D dur quartet and Haydn's Es 
dur, op. 9. It was all delightful; the andante from Mozart 
perfectly given, the instruments in accord and the players 
inspired by the same spirit. Haydn's quartet was perhaps 
even better played, the master having a quaint charm that 
never grows old, ; 

Would that I had the musical knowledge, the phraseology 
to rightly describe their playing ! Suffice to say it was 
musically a delight, and from the esthetic point of view 
perhaps even more so. I could not but recall the many 
similar scenes in which Gluck, Weber, Mozart and Haydn 
themselves had been actors—there was something old- 
world, artistic, in it all. These men, artistic to their hearts’ 
cores, snatching time between arduous duties to make 
music for music’s sake, and finding in their small audience 
and their own enjoyment ample compensation for their 
efforts, enforce upon one the nature of European charm. 
It is not all of life to live ; one must make beautiful the way. 
It is a privilege to hear such music when the musician’s 
craft, spurred by the musician’s nature, gives truest ex- 


He plays with all the fire and expression 


position of his art. Some day some of these men will be- 
come world known; then pleasurable will it be to recall 
such episodes of their early career. N. S. 


Music in the Salon. 
OREIGN artists coming to New York complain 
bitterly of the treatment they receive at the hands of 


certain hostesses who make it a point to announce a series 
If the artist be a singer, 


of musicales for the season. 
pianist, violinist or mandolinist who comes from Europe 
with a reputation but without having previously mapped 
out any tour, relying upon a New York social verdict to set 
the ball rolling, he or she will be sought out by a score of 
society lion hunters within twenty-four hours after landing 
in America. The artist will be told that Mrs. X. is to give 
a swell soirée musicale and that if the artist will but con- 
sent to appear and electrify my lady’s guests, she (my 
lady) being the holder of the keys to the social heaven of 
the metropolis, from that time forth the request of the 
artist will amount to a command, for the reason that my 
lady creates the appetite for fads and the mighty phalanx of 
the old rich, the rich old, the newly rich and the richly new 
will shower the artist with invitations to sing at a fabulous 
price per minute. Of course, the artist fancies that that is 
the way they do things in the States, and in order that the 
artist may get on, he or she accepts the invitation of Mrs. 
X. with joy and feasting. Mrs. X.’s musicale is of course 
a thundering success and the artist goes home elated. Not 
a day passes until the artist has received a visit from a 
dozen hostesses who make overtures for his or her services. 
Naturally, the artist wishes to know how much it will pay, 
as the landlord has just presented his bill. 

*‘Oh!” exclaims the hostess, ‘‘ Mrs. X. paid you noth- 
ing. By appearing at our musicales you will make a great 
reputation. The society reporters will take you up and 
you will be able to demand your own price.” 

The artist again argues that no doubt that is the way 
they do things out here, and consents to permit his or her 
name to go down for a number on the program. But the 
eleven remaining hostesses all confront the artist with the 
same proposition—play or sing for social influence. 

The landlord grows impatient and no remuneration 
comes as the result of professional services. The season 
slips by and instead of having reaped a golden harvest 
through the medium of these swell society musicales, the 
artist is obliged to face a financial blizzard. It is alldueto 
the fact that the richest women, those who ought to become 
patronesses of music in a substantial sense, are the first to 
demand free service. ‘*Get something for nothing ™ is 
their motto. ‘Our guests praise us for the splendid en- 
tertainment that we give them. What do we care who 
suffers the consequence. The artist? Who ishe? Why 
bless you, our standing order to the caterer is so many 
covers, so many waiters, so many spoons, and, by the way, 
you might send along an entertainer, provided that you 
know one who is seeking a reputation through an introduc- 
tion to society's ranks.” 

It is said that one very well-known lady who revels in 
Billingsgate will walk up half a dozen flights of stairs if 
there is a prospect of persuading an artist to appear at one 
of her musicales on a free basis. 

Mrs. Theodore P. Ralli gave a musicale Monday after- 
noon, at her residence, No. 6 East Fifty-fourth street, in 
honor of her sister, Mlle. Zelie de Lussan. The program 
was decidedly an interesting one, those who contributed to 
it comprising Mile. de Lussan, Mr. Perry Averill, Miss 
Martina Johnstone and Faik della Sudda Bey, the Turkish 
pianist. There was a crush of guests, about 800 being 
present, including persons prominent in society, of whom 
were these: 

Mrs. Wilber Bloodgood, Miss Collins, Mr. C. L. Collins, 
M. Botassi, Mrs. J. F. de Navarro, Prince Lubecki, Mrs. 
Henri Braem, the Misses Braem, Gen. Horace Porter, 
Count Naselli, Mrs. George F. Baker, Miss Baker, Mrs. W. 
H. Harrison, Miss Skidmore, the Misses du Vivier, Baron 
A. Rosenkrantz, Mr. Peter Moller, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence 
Postley, Mr. and Mrs. William Burden, Mrs. William Pol- 
lock, Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Bridgham, Mme. Fabricotti, Mrs. 
H. S. Kingsley. 

Mr. W. Johnson Quinn sent out cards for a soirée musi- 
cale at the Hotel Empire, Wednesday evening, February 
20. The program was interesting from a musical stand- 
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point, and the many guests enjoyed it. The reception 


ended up with dancing. 


some of those who were present: Mr. and Mrs. John Noble, 


Mrs. P. J. O'Hara, Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. George J. Vestner, Mr. and Mrs. William Noble, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Hess, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Adams, Miss E. 
A. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Arkell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Berheimer, Colonel and Mrs. Albert Barlitz, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Hess, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Lester, Mrs. Frank Leslie. 


29R 


Mrs. Joseph Doyle, of No, 828 West Eighteenth street, 


le W dnesday night, on which occasion Mrs. 


gave a musicale v*¢ 
Charles Conners, Mrs. James Burrows and Mrs. B. Kelly 
assisted The musical program proved 
interesting to the guests, among whom were: Mr. and 
Mrs. McCormick, of Perth Amboy; Mr. and Mrs. Brady, 
Miss Doyle, Miss S. M. Kelly, Mr. W. S. Percival, Miss 
Halpin, Miss McCoy, Mr. S. Wolf, Miss Fogarty, Mr. 
John Glackner, Miss Burrows, ex-Alderman and Mrs. 
Charles Duffy, Mr. and Mrs. James Traynor, Mr. and Mrs. 


her in receiving. 


Fleury. 
Musicales in Washington, D. C., during the past week 
have been the means of introducing some of the most noted 


artists of the country. Atthe Corcoran House, in Lafayette | 


square, Monday evening, February 18, there was a de- 
cidedly important function in the apartments of Senator 
Brice, of which the ensuing program is proof: 


*Cello solo 


cede OREO COM DOE ey eee, eR eee J. Hollman 
Mazurka 
Mr. Hollman, 
Song, Serenade jee aunde heawe dies we ... Tschaikowsky 
M. Edouard de Reszké 
Aria, Mad Scene, Lucia di Lammermoor,............-ee0008 Donizetti 
Flute obligato, Mr. Méle.) 
Mme. Melba. 
"Cello s 
Aria from D major f ..J.S. Bach 
larantelle é ey Te TT ee 
Mr. Hollma 
Air, Etoile d sone ....Meyerbeer 
M, Edouard de Reszk¢ 
Son I Sendatade Wh evests vencesbestucseunes Tost 
Mme. Melba 
Flute l 
Romanza .. Saint-Saéns 
Valse ° WPITTTIT TT TTriT iT Godard 
Mr. Mile 
Air, La Juive dave ° bnchsntendeanial Halevy 
M. Edouard de Reszké 
S Se Sarat Wicawkh bisnevaspasandhsiéskeee wen tkatoaseeedaad Arditi 
Mme. Melba 
Cell », Fantaisie Carmen.......... ...Bizet-Hollman 
Mr. Hollma 
Duet, D WOR 55 2 cedic dass cabdecbyees svévoevestousesesed Mozart 
me. Melba and M. Edouard de Reszké 
At the piano, Mr. Victor Harris. 


There wasa crush of guests, some of the best known men 
and women in social and Congressional circles having been 
present. 

The program below indicates the order of the music sung 
Tuesday evening, February 19, at the Washington resi- 
dence of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, widow of the late Senator 
from California, No. 1400 New Hampshire avenue : 

Invocati 
L’Amour Capti 


phy Chaminade 


f 


Le Voyageur (Ballade) CoD ORCORODOOSeSeeseeeoeroNeres .Godard 

Couplets de Vulcan (Philemon et Baucis)..............0-+0008 -Gounod 
M. Pol Piangon 
Aria, Deh vieni non tardar (Nozze de Figaro)............ssese0+ Mozart 
Mme. Lillian Nordica. | 

r, De Tambour-Major (Le Cid).........ccccsccessccees ..». Thomas 
M. Plangon } 
DORE, ER WUONC GS HOON, cs cc csevcsccssescscivccstsocvecess 
Mme. Nordica, | 
Le Pas d’'Arnmes du Roi Jean | Paroles de Victor Hugo).,Saint-Saéns 
SNE SOON OUOD 0 00 n0cscadccecesousetncesnssccessestrceenscetnéee Holmés | 
Le Deux Grenadiers ” S Gaeees ubSennpraceovas ian 

M. Plangon. 

i. ie ne CTC Ns. 100 cennmht pseaaoeadecns evade ties euetee Gounod 
Mme. Nordica. | 

Duet, Crudel, Perche (Marriage of Figaro)....... «++e+»Mozart 


Mme. Nordica and M. Plangon. 


Mr. Victor Harris Accompanist. 


| 
The musicale was quite as well attended as that of Feb- 
ruary 7, an account of which was published in the columns 
of THe Mt 
Mrs. Hearst gave another elaborate eighteenth century 
musicale last night (February 26), a full account of which 


AL COURIER, 


will be published next week. 

Mr. Robert Loftin Newman’s studio in Carnegie Build- 
ing was placed at the disposal of his many friends for a 
musicale last Tuesday night. Mrs. Pedro de Cordoba, Miss 
Mathilde Cordoba, Miss Corinne Flint and Miss Anna Meigs 
Case received the guests, whose names included Capt. | 
A. A. Reed, ex-Lieut. Warner H. Nostrand, U. S. N.; | 
Mr, Frederick W. Flint, the Messrs. Morgan, Mr. Smith, 
Dr. Frederic Gillette, Mr. Goddard, Miss Estelle Ysaacs, 
Miss Chambers, Miss Decker and Mr. Francis P. Hastings. 

Miss Flint, accompanied on the piano by her brother, Mr. | 
Peter Flint, played violin selections, including a nocturne | 
by Field, a composition by Sarasate and a Wieniawski. | 
Miss Addie L. Ysaacs, pianist, played compositions by | 
Chopin, Liszt and Schumann. 

Mrs. Dillon Oliver's house at No. 988 Madison avenue | 
was crowded last Wednesday afternoon on the occasion of 
her orchestral concert, given by the Junior Philharmonic 





Here are the names of some of | 


| time at my disposal to enter into a detailed statement of 


| Beethoven and others, according to the demand of the 


| to do with the elaborated sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven 


| light and joyous, they are so because he was possessed of 


Society, Mr. Henry Thomas Fleck, director. 
| A. Hochmann. 


musicales, among them being: Mrs. J. Jarrett Blodgett, 
the Misses Blaine, Mrs. Theodore Ralli, Mrs. Graef, Mrs. 
Jordan L. Mott, Mrs. George W. Best, Mrs. Henry Thomas 
Fleck, Mrs. John G. Nessar, Mrs. A. G. Compton, Mrs. 
Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. Clarence Day, Mrs. Henry Ross, 
Mrs. Charles Fraser MacLean, Miss Cauldwell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pierce, Mrs. Coppenhagen, Mrs. Arthur Friedheim, 
and Mrs. Thomas H..Newman. 








A Reply to Carl Fique. 
DES MOINES, Ia., February 16, 1895, 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

I WAS much amused at Mr. Carl Fiqué’s criticism 
of my article on Sonata Form which appeared in THE 
| Musicat Courter of January 80. It cannot be possible Mr. 
Fiqué read that article carefully and intelligently, for at 
the very beginning of it I distinctly stated that the article 
| would not be a dry, learned or historical one, for the rea- 
son I had no access to books of authority on the subject at 
| that time. Now, from this statement, it would seem Mr. 

Fiqué has jumped to the conclusion that I never read any 

historical works on sonata form. Well, well! Let me 

ask Mr. Fiqué if he ever studied or read correctly Kruger, 

Koster, Brendel, Grove, Faisst and Von Elterlein ? 

Dear Mr. Fiqué, you may believe me, but I have read 
and studied all these authorities with considerable dili- 
gence, and have good reasons to think I understand them 
fairly well, even if all my statements do not tally word for 
| word as they are printed in the books. I did not set out 
to write a complete, historical work on sonata form, for 
others have donethat thoroughly well long before my day, but 
to write a pleasant and readable paper for those who cared 
to know something about sucha rather dry subject. Per- 
haps my reading and studying have not enlightened or ben- 
efited me so much as they ought. But we will pass that by. 

Without doubt I am like most other people inhabiting 
this cold world, and consequently liable to make mistakes ; 
as, for example, in referring to the Russian constitution. 

I had forgotten the ‘‘Czar was the embodiment of the 
law and the despotic ruler of all the Russians,” so permit 
mein this to take off my hatto you! That was simply a 
figure of speech used to enforce a point I wished to make, 
and perhaps it ought not to have been made. The first 
sonatas with more than one part or movement were pub- 
lished in 1681 by Henry Biber; they were followed by 
twelve sonatas for violin, ’cello and piano by Corelli; 
Kuhnau, who comes next, was considered a more important 
composer of sonatas for the harpsichord or piano (so we 
read), and his sonatas appeared in 1696. They consisted 
of four and five movements, so the historians inform us. 
No, Mr. Fique, sonatas are not written for unknown in- 
struments. That is one of your own suggestions. There 
is no good reason why they could not be written for a 
majority of instruments found in our best orchestras, 
leaving out percussion and brass instruments. I have not 


the character and style of all the sonatas as I would like, 
though it would afford me pleasure to doso. Mattheson 
next appeared with a sonata dedicated ‘‘to whoever will 
play it best.” Scarlatti wrotemany sonatas. Durante, an 
Italian, wrote sonatas. Bach the elder, Father Martini 
and Emanuel Bach followed. 

The above writers made their sonatas in two, three and 
more parts, though a majority contained three movements. 
Movements with variations, dance forms, minuettes, polo- 
naises, gavottes and rondo forms were dominant at this 
period. After the Bachs came Haydn, who perfected the 
sonata form, and, asI stated in my article, his form has 
been adhered to, though elaborated by Mozart, Clementi, 


times in which they lived and the improvements taking 
place in the perfection of instruments, notably the piano. 
Birth, education and surroundings, probably, had more 


than any change of form or principles that were involved in 
their construction. While it is true Haydn’s sonatas are 


alight, happy, joyous nature. Beethoven's sonatas are 
more solid, elaborate, and ponderous than Haydn’s, because 
he was possessed of a larger and more colossal intellect 
was a more grave and dignified man than Haydn. 

A very fine article on sonata form appeared in the col- 
umns of THe Musicat Courter some months ago from the 
pen of a lady, giving quite a full description of the progress 
of the sonata from its inception to the present time. It 
was more complete and historical than mine, therefore not 
in any way misleading to the general public. Read it, Mr. 
Fique. 

The way I used ‘ pastoral” seems to have troubled you 
seriously. Were you ever a shepherd, and did you compose 
poems and watch your herds at Christmas-tide in a severe 
blizzard, with the snow piled up in drifts of five, ten and 
twenty feet deep? If so, did you not think how much 


Piano selec- 
tions were played by Miss Bertha Hankinson and Master | shepherds ever watch their flocks while feeding under such 
The guests included those whose names 
are frequently heard in connection with the visitors at the 


housed in some good warm place? Seriously, do the 
| trying conditions? Don't you think summer a much more 

appropriate time? Would you not prefer summer time for 
such an occupation, and don’t you think the play of your 
imagination would be more vivid than in winter, with the 
| thermometer down to forty degrees below zero? 

Philip Hale has said in THe Musica Courtrr that ‘‘there 
was no good reason why the Messiah should be given at 
Christmas any more than at any other time of the year,” 
except you can get a better paying house at that time than 
on the Fourth of July. This is what Grove’s Dictionary 
has to say about the sonata : 


| 
| 


The history of the sonata is the history of an attempt to cupe with 
one of the most singular problems ever presented to the mind of 
man, and its solution is one of the most successful achievements of 
his artistic instincts. A sonata is, as its name implies, a sound piece, 
and asound piece alone; in its purest and most perfect examples it 
is unexplained by title or text, and unassisted by voices it is nothing 
but an unlimited concatenation of musical notes. The name seems 
to have been first adopted purely as the antithesis to cantata, a 
musical piece that was sung. It is hardly likely that it will ever be 
ascertained who first experimented in sonatas of several distinct 
movements. The difference between Haydn's and Mozart’s sonatas 
is plainly neither in structure, thought nor expression, but in ad- 
vantages of temporal position. The progression of artistic instinct 
is at present an unexplained phenomenon. 

Why Mozart possessed a more artistic instinct than 
Haydn, or Beethoven more than Mozart, is not known by 
man, but by Him who rules above. 

Now, Mr. Fique, you will see my intention was not to 
dissect, analyze and explain the harmonic structure of the 
sonata form ; that was beyond the scope of my article ; but 
to make a pleasant, readable paper which would in a meas- 
ure interest and instruct the general reader. You know, 
or ought to know, that the general reader understands 
nothing about harmonic forms, and doesn’t know a subject 
or theme in music any more than he does about the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants of Jupiter or Mars. If you can 
enlighten them on this subject I say, God speed. 

James M. Tracy. 





Servian Honors.—The King of Servia, who is a 
present on a visit to Paris, has bestowed on Gaston Sal- 
vayre the commander's cross of the Order of Takova. Sal- 
vayre had charge of the organization of the Servian 
military music and has succeeded to the great satisfaction 
ot that country’s authorities. 


Felicia Kaschowska.—Felicia Kaschowska, who 

has a contract with the Leipsic Stadt Theater for five 
years, beginning in 1896, will sing next season at Diissel- 
dorf the dramatic réles. She sang at the latter place re- 
cently in Carmen, Eézzaéseth in| Tannhiduser, and Brinn- 
hilde in the Walkyrie with much success, The Poles are 
furnishing a large contingent to the operatic stage. The 
ladies Beeth, Brajnin, Arkel, Irene Abendroth, the two De 
Reszkés, Rothmiihl, Mierzwinski and many others who 
have achieved renown. 
Music in Russia.—Since the opening of the theatres 
in Russia, on January 13, two new operas were performed. 
Doubrowsky, by M. E. Naprawnik, in St. Petersburg, 
and Melusine, by Prince Troubetzkoi, in Moscow. At 
Kiew will shortly be given the opera La Fée de la 
Neige (Snegourotchka), by Rimsky-Korsakoff, which must 
not be confounded with the symphonic work of the same 
title which the lamented Tschaikowsky had written in his 
youth. At Saratov is in preparation an opera, Dans la 
Tempéte, by Rebikov, a young composer of Odessa. By 
this can be seen that the decentralization of music is 
practiced in Russia on a large scale, as Saratvo on the 
Volga is almost an Asiatic city. 
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HE sixth Kneisel Quartet concert was given the 


18th in Union Hall. The program included Schu- 
bert’s D minor quartet (op. posth.); C. M. Loeffler’s quin- 
tet in one movement for three violins, viola and ’cello (MS., 
first time and Beethoven's septet. The club was assisted 
in the quintet by Mr. Krafft; in the septet by Messrs. 
Pourtau (clarinet), Hackebarth (horn), Litke (bassoon) and 
Golde (double bass). 

The performance of the septet was admirable, and it 
caused one to forget the purely academic nature of much 
of the work. String and wind instruments were in friendly 
rivalry, and the result was the perfection of ensemble. So, 
too, the performance of the quartet was excellent, but may 
the day soon come when only the second movement is heard 
in chamber concerts ! 

Mr. Loeffler’s quintet is distinguished first of all for its 
extraordinary beauty of tonal color. As in his fantastic 
violin composition played here recently by himself and the 
Symphony Orchestra there are instrumental effects that are 
undoubtedly new and ravishing, so in this quintet are pas- 
sages that charm the ear by their absolute novelty in shades 
of color. And I think it is such tonal impression that Mr. 
Loeffler chiefly seeks. The themes are not particularly 
striking—one of melancholy nature suggests Russia, in- 
deed, it may be the memory of some folk-song, for all I 
know—but the treatment throughout is bold and original. 
It isas though Mr. Loeffler was discontented with old forms 
and conventional harmonies and European scales; and he 
would fain experiment. The technical mastery and the 
rare, exquisite taste of the man forbid sensationalism or 
any crudeness, 

The quintet sounds like Loeffler ; there is no suggestion, 
no thought of another composer. The conservative may 
say: ‘‘ Yes, but this music is all vague, and episodes follow 
without special meaning, and I don’t know what it all 
means.” And for this very reason it is all the more de- 
lightful. The hearerisin a new world. He forgets that 
quintets have, as a rule, four movements, and he is not 
conscious of fiddlers or fiddles. To him there is a new joy 
in living ; and the dead may hear stranger and more 
beautiful music. And while he listens, he too weaves 
fancies, hopes, aspirations and dreams pleasant dreams. 
There are music makers who go to work at a piece of 
chamber music as a carpenter constructs a box, and they 
measure carefully the distance between the first theme and 
its reappearance. Such are the whippers of Pegasus, un- 
willing, balky Pegasus, who feels his rider to be an earnest, 
heavy thing of clay. They compel him to trot in sonata 
form ; to walk sedately ; to prance and be skittish ; and 
finally to gallop, that audiences may applaud. And Pegasus 
is then a livery horse. Let Mr. Loeffler mount him, and 
he soars airward. 


+ 


* * 


Mrs. Elene Eaton gave a concert in Chickering Hall the 
18th. I was unable to be present. She sang Hindel’s As 
When the Dove, an air by Mascagni, and songs by Woolf, 
Norris, Moroni, Mrs. Beach, Foote and Scott. Mr.C. L. 
Capen, who reviewed the concert for the Boston /ourna/, 
found fault with ‘‘the disloyalty of her interpretation” of 
the air by Handel, but he added: ‘‘ Mrs. Eaton did much 
artistic singing later in the concert, and was very happy in 
her thoughtful and refined performance of two new songs 
by Homer A. Norris.” 


« 
* 2 


César Thomson played in Music Hall the 19th. He was 
assisted by Mrs. Julie L. Wyman and Mr. Luckstone. He 
played the first movement from Bruch’s D minor concerto ; 
polonaise, Wieniawski; Tartini’s La Trille de Diable; an 
adagio by Ries, and his own arrangement of Hindel's Pas- 
sacaglia from the G minor suite for clavecin, and the vari- 
ations by Paganini on Non piu Mesta. 

He gave a noble performance of the music by Bruch ; he 
played the polonaise with amazing brilliancy, and of course 
he excited admiration and wonder by the exhibition of his 
colossal technic in the pieces chiefly remarkable for tech- 
nical difficulties. Admirable too, was his delivery of the 
sustained passages in the famous piece by Tartini. In an- 
swer to recalls he played a romanza by Rubinstein, a ber- 
ceuse by Simon, and one of Brahms’ Hungarian dances. 

He showed this time his artistic versatility. No school 
seems foreign tohim. And again he showed great quali- 
ties of the true artist—seriousness, breadth, sincerity, 


per, ‘‘ We don’t think of Mr. Tupper in England.” 


simplicity and an authority that mastered the audience in 
amoment. It is along time since I have heard such sus- 
tained, sublime violin playing as that of Thomson in the 
music of Bruch. 

Mrs. Wyman sang songs by Nevin, Massenet, Lacome 
and Ferrari. In answer to a recall she sang her old favor- 
ite, Bonne Nuit. She was not in first-class condition, but 
she gave pleasure in the song by Lacome. 

as 

The program of the sixteenth Symphony Concert, given 
last night, included Hindel’s Concerto Grosso No. 6, G 
minor ; Haydn’s Symphony No. 12, B flat major; Mozart’s 
overture, Entfiihrung aus dem Serail ; Beethoven's Egmont 
overture and Wagner's Centennial March. What do you 
think of this fora program? As Thackeray said of Tup- 
Lord! 
what a program! Do you wish a learned discourse on 
Hindel’s concertos, with quotations from the ancients? 
Or a disquisition on the meaning of the themes in the Eg- 
mont overture? Or an essay on the inherent pessimism of 
Haydn? Ora rhapsody on the popular nature of Wagner’s 
march? I should like to hear Mrs. Shaw whistle the tune, 
or hear it played by two flutes and a bimbonifono. Or an 
inquiry into the use of the seraglio in music? There is 
nothing else to write about. Mr. Paur is of late a liberal 
contributor to the volume entitled ‘‘ How Not to Make 


Programs.” * 


* * 
THE Sonc oF TRIUMPHANT LOVE. 
(Begun in THE MUSICAL COURIER of February 20.) 
VI. 

Fabio had begun the portrait of his wife as Saint Cecilia 
some weeks before the return of Muzio. He had improved 
greatly in his art. The celebrated Luini, the pupil of the 
great Leonardo, had visited him at Ferrara and imparted 
to him the precepts of his master. The portrait was nearly 
finished ; there were still a few touches to be made, and 
Fabio could then be justly proud of his work. 

After Fabio saw Muzio on his way to Ferrara he went to 
his studio, where it was Valeria’s wont to await him. She 
was not there. He called out loudly. She did not answer. 
He hunted the house over and he did not find her. 
Anxious, he ran to the garden, and therein a far distant 
walk he saw her. She sat on a bench; her head leaned 
breastward ; her hands were folded on her knees. Behind 
her, boldly projected from the sombre green of the cy- 
presses, was a marble satyr, who, with face distorted by a 
mocking grin, pressed his thin lips to the pipes. 

Valeria rejoiced at the sight of her husband, and in 
answer to his questions she said that she had a slight 
headache, but that she would sit for him. 

Fabio led her to the studio, put her in position, took his 
brushes ; it was impossible for him to finish the face accord- 
ing to his liking. It was not because the face was pallid 
and tired. He could not find there the pure and holy 
expression which so charmed him, and had suggested the 
idea of painting her as Saint Cecilia. He threw down his 
brushes. ‘‘I am not in the vein,” he said ; ‘‘go and rest.” 
Then he turned the easel with the face of the picture to 
the wall. Valeria agreed with him ; her head was worse; 
she went to her room. 

Fabio was alone in the studio. 
vague fear. 

He had longed for Muzio to be under his roof, and now 
his visit disquieted him. He was not jealous; Valeria did 
not provoke that passion; but he no longer recognized his 
old comrade in the friend and visitor. All the new, strange 
characteristics which Muzio had brought from far-off lands 
and which seemed to have entered into his blood; these 
magic tricks, these songs, these singular drinks, this dumb 
Malay ; even the perfume of spices which exhaled from the 
clothes, the hair and even the breath of Muzic—all these 
inspired in Fabio distrust and almost fear. Why did the 
Malay, as he served at meat, look at him with an ironical 
and cunning glance? It was as though he understood 
Italian. Muzio had told him that the Malay had acquired 
a mighty power by the sacrifice of his tongue. What sort 
of power? And how could he acquire it by giving up his 
tongue? All this was very singular,’ very incomprehen- 
sible. 

Fabio went into his wife’s bedroom. She was on the 
bed, and she did not sleep. When she heard footsteps she 
shivered, and yet she was glad to see him, as in the gar- 
den. Fabio sat hy her side, took her hand and asked her 
to tell the strange dream that had frightened her the night 
before. Was it anything like the one Muzio described? 
Valeria blushed and replied hurriedly : ‘‘Oh, no! I saw 
a monster which wished to tear me in pieces!” 

‘* A monster shaped like a man?” asked Fabio. 

‘* No, iike a beast, like a beast!” 

And Valeria buried her crimson face in the pillows. 
Fabio held his wife’s hand in his, pressed it to his lips 
without a word,and wentaway. They passeda dreary day. 
It seemed as though something heavy, something mysterious 
hung over them. But what? They could not tell. 
They wanted to be together, as though danger threatened 
them; but they could find nothing to talk about. Fabio 


He could not shake off a 








tried to finish the portrait, toread Ariosto, whose poem pub- 





lished at Ferrara was already talked of throughout Italy; 
but he could do nothing. Muzio came back very late in 
the day, at supper time. 


VII. 

He seemed satisfied and at peace with everyone, but he 
had little to say. He asked Fabio about their common 
friends, about the Emperor Charles and the German cam- 
paign; he said that he wanted to goto Rome to see the 
new Pope. Again he offered Valeria the wine of Chiraz ; 
and as she refused it he murmured as to himself, ‘‘ There 
is no longer any need of it.” 

After Fabio with his wife entered their bedroom he was 
soon asleep; he awakened in about an hour, and no one 
shared his bed. Valeria was not there. He jumped up 
and at the same time saw his wife in her night gown com- 
ing into the room through the French window that was on 
a level with the garden. The moon was full, although a 
few moments before drops of rain had fallen. With closed 
eyes, with a look of secret terror Valeria approached the 
bed, feeling her way with her hands. She got into bed 
hurriedly and silently. Fabio spoke to her ; she said noth- 
ing ; she seemed to sleep. He touched her and found rain- 
drops on her robe and hair, and grains of sand on the soles 
of her feet. Then he jumped from his bed and leaped into 
the garden through the open window. The moonlight 
flooded all things. Fabio looked about him and saw on the 
sand the prints of two pair of feet, and two of the feet were 
unshod ; and these tracks led to a jasmine arbor which was 
between the pavilion and the house. Stupified, he stopped; 
when suddenly again was heard the tune played the night 
before. Fabio ran into the pavilion. Muzio stood in the 
middle of the room and played the violin. 

Fabio walked toward him. 

‘* You have been in the garden, you have been out, your 
coat is damp with rain.” 

‘‘How’s that?—No, I do not know,” replied Muzio 
slowly, as though astonished at the appearance of Fabio, 
as well as at his excitement. 

Fabio seized his arm. 

‘*Why do you always play that tune? 
had a dream?” 

Muzio looked at Fabio in a heavy yet astonished manner. 
He kept still. 

‘‘Answer!” 

‘* The moon is up there like a round buckler, 
The river shines like a serpent, 
The friend awakened, the enemy slept, 
The hawk tears the bird.” 

‘* Help!” hummed Muzio, as in a dream. 

Fabio recoiled, looked silently at Muzio, hesitated a mo- 
ment, went back to his room. 

With head on shoulder and arms stretched out inert, 
Valeria slept a heavy sieep. Fabio could hardly awaken 
her. When she saw him she threw her arms about his neck 
and embraced him wildly. Her body shivered. 

‘*What’s the matter, dear one?” said Fabio, over and 
over, seeking tocalm her. But she panted and choked on 
his breast. 

‘‘Ah! What frightful dreams!” she answered, and she 
hid her face. 

Fabio asked other questions and still she shivered. 

The window panes reddened with the jets of daybreak 
when she fell asleep in her husband’s arms. 


Have you again 





VIII. 

Muzio had disappeared at dawn, and Valeria told her 
husband that she should visit the monastery where her 
confessor lived, an old and worthy monk in whom she had 
full confidence. She replied to him questioning her: ‘I 
wish to confess and ease my soul of the burden which the 
strange experiences of the last days have put on me.” 

Her face was peaked, her voice was weak. Fabio 
approved her plan. Escorted by four servants Valeria 
went toward the monastery. Fabio stayed at home, and, 
until his wife came back, wandered about the garden, try- 
ing to guess her secret thoughts, knowing fear, anger and 
the anguish of vague suspicion. He went several times 
into the pavilion. Muzio did not come back, and the Malay 
stood before Fabio like a statue, with head bowed meekly, 
with a wicked smile hidden—so Fabio thought—under his 
mask of bronze. 

Valeria meanwhile confessed with less shame than terror. 
Father Lorenzo listened attentively, blessed her, absolved 
her and thought: ‘‘ This is witchcraft ; 1 must look into 
it.” Under pretext of completely soothing her and consol- 
ing her he, too, went back to the villa. 

When Fabio saw him he was anxious ; but the old and 
intelligent monk had fashioned in his head the course to 
pursue. Alone with Fabio he, of course, did not tell the 
secret of the confessional, but he advised him to get rid, if 
possible, of the guest whom he had invited, and who, by 
his tales, songs and his very existence disturbed the im- 
agination of Valeria; and particularly because, according 
to the best of his recollection, Muzio had never had ortho- 
dox views concerning religion, and, having sojcurned long 
in countries unillumined by the light of Christianity, he 
could not fail to bring back with him the pestilence of false 
doctrines ; why, it was even possible that he had tainted 








his soul with the black art. Despite the rights of ancient 
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friendship, there were reasons enough why prudence dic- 
tated the necessity of separation. 

Fabio agreed with the venerable monk. 
brightened when her husband told her the advice of the 
confessor. Laden with vows and thanks and rich presents 
for his church and poor people, Father Lorenzo went back 


Valeria’s face 


to his monastery. 
an. understanding with 
but the strange guest 


come to 


aiter supper, 


Fabio proposed to 


Muzio immediately 


lid not return Then Fabio determined to defer the 
matter until the next day. Husband and wife went to 
their bedroom 
IX. 
Valeria at once fell asleep. Fabio was wide awake. 


that he knew, everything that he saw came to 
The more per- 
as before, 


Everything 
him sharply in the stillness of the night. 
sistently did he ask questions which seemed, 
without an answer. 

Was Muzio amagician? Had he poisoned Valeria? She 
was sick, but what was her disease? While, head on 
hand, he held his feverish breath and abandoned himself 
to his reflections and his anxieties, the moon made her 
way in a cloudless sky. As her rays across the window 
panes, so from the side of the pavilion began to penetrate— 
Pabio imagine it?—began to penetrate a breath, a 





or did 
light, odorous, undulating wave. And there was a pas- 
sionate, persistent whispering. And at the same moment 
Fabio saw that Valeria began to move herself ina feeble 
way. He helped her to sit up; he looked at her. She 
slipped first one foot, then another, out of bed, and like 
untoa somnambulist with leaden, sightless eyes, with hands 
stretched before her, she moved toward the door to the 
garden 

Fabio ran out by the other door of the bed-chamber, and 
having turned the corner of the house he shut behind him 
the door which led to the garden. He had hardly time to 
fasten the lock when he knew that someone was trying to 
open it from the inside ; that someone was pushing vio- 
lently, pushing, still pushing. Then there were sobs 
and groans 

But Muzic back from the town. This idea 
lashed like 1rough Fabio’s head, and he rushed 
toward the pavilion 

What d 

The pat! a ooded with br nt moonlight. To- 
ward him, as another somnambulist, hands stretched 
out, eyes open and sightless, advanced Muzio. Fabio ran 
to him, and he, without noticing him, with firm step and 
immovable countenance, in the beams of the moon, 


like the laugh of the Malay. Fabio 
at that moment he 


in He 


laughed a wicked laugh, | 


was about to call him by name, but 


heard the noise of window opening the house. 
turned back 

And true enough, the French window of the bedroom is 
wide open, and with one foot over the threshold Valeria 
stands ; her arms groping in the air seem to search Muzio. 
She is about to run toward him. 

Unspeakable fury swept, flood-like, the breast of Fabio. 

** Damned sorcerer!” he cried with rage. 

Seizing Muzio by the throat with one hand, with the 
other he clutched the dagger which Muzio wore in his belt 
and plunged it in his side to the hilt. 

Muzio uttered a piercing cry, and, pressing the palm 
of his hand to the wound, he returned, tottering, to the 
pavilion. At the same moment that Fabio had struck him 


Valeria shrieked out as wild a cry and fell to the earth as 


though thunderstruck. 
Fabio ran to her, put her on her bed, spoke to her. 
She was for a long time motionless; at last she opened 


her eyes and sighed deeply with a shudder, as one just 


saved from imminent death. She saw her husband; she 
threw her arms about his neck. 

‘You, you, it is you!" she muttered. 

Her hands slowly unclasped, her head fell back; she 


smiled in happiness: ‘‘ Thank God all is over, but I am so 





tired!" Sheslept. Her sleep was deep and peaceful. 
X. 
Fabio fell into a chair near his wife. He watched her pale 


and peaked He set himself a-thinking about what had 
happened and what he should do. If he had killed Muzio— 
and when he remembered how deeply he had struck him he 
had no doubt—if he had killed Muzio, the murder would 
out, and the Duke and the judges must know it. How 
could he explain such an extraordinary affair? He, Fabio, 
had killed in his own housea relative, his bestfriend! They 
would ask, why? What should he say? But if Muzio was 
alive? Fabio could not endure the suspense. Sure that 
Valeria slept, he arose quietly and left the room. He 
neared the pavilion. All was tranquil there. One win- 
dow showed alight. With heart palpitating Fabio opened 
the outer door, on which were bloody finger marks—and 
on the sandy path were drops of blood—he went through 
a dark room, and on the threshold of the next room he stood 


face 


stupefied. 

In the middle of the chamber, on a Persian rug, a velvet 
cushion under his head, covered with a large red shawl 
with black figures, Muzio lay, with stiff, stretched out 


limbs. His face was waxen yellow. His eyes were shut. 
His eyelids were blue. He did not breathe. He appeared 
dead. The Malay, also wrapped in a red shawl, kneeled 
at his feet. He held in his hand an unknown plant that 
looked like a fern, and leaning forward he stared at his 
master. A little torch burned with greenish flame and 
gave the only light. The Malay did not stir at the approach 
of Fabio. He only gave him a hurried look and then stared 
at Muzio. From time to time he raised and lowered the 
branch and he waved it in the air. 
and moved slowly, as though they pronounced silent words. 


which he had struck his friend, 
with his branch the bloody blade. 
another, and still another. Fabio went close to the Malay 
and leaning toward him asked in a low voice, ‘‘ Dead?” 


door. 
perious hand renewed the gesture and Fabio went away 
astonished, angry, but obedient. 

He found Valeria sleeping, and her face was calmer. 
Seated by the window, he was buried in 
Valeria 


did not undress. 
thought. The morning sun found him there. 
slept. 


XI. 


His dumb lips opened | 


Between the Malay and Muzio was the dagger with | 
The Malay touched once | 
A minute went by, then | 


The Malay nodded his head, and having drawn his right | 
hand from beneath the shawl pointed imperiously to the | 
Fabio was going to repeat the question, but the im- | 


He | 


struck his foot against the floor. All these gestures, all 
these movements cost him mighty effort—aye, he suffered. 
He breathed hard. The sweat ran down his face. 

Suddenly, rigid, with lungs full of air, he tightened his 
fists as though he held reins, and biting his lips, with con- 
vulsed features, he brought his fists with a violent struggle 
toward his breast. Then, to the unspeakable horror of 
Fabio, the head of Muzio left the back of the chair and fol- 
lowed by little jerks the hands of the Malay. The Malay 
relaxed, and the head of Muzio fell back heavily. The 
| Malay repeated his first gestures, and the obedient head 
repeated its movements. The dark liquor began to boil in 
the cups, the cups began a faint singing, and the little cop- 
per snakes twisted about the cups. Then the Malay made 
| a step forward, and stretching his eyelids, opening his 
| enormous eyes, he made with his head a brusque move- 
ment of command to Muzio. The eyelids of the dead man 
shivered, they opened unevenly and they showed apples 
as dullas lead. The face of the Malay shone with proud 
joy, with joy almost rancorous. He opened wide his mouth, 
and from the bottom of his throat came with a wrench a 
long howl. 

The lips of Muzio opened likewise, and from them es- 
caped a feeble groan in answer to that sound that was in 
no way human. 








Fabio did not intend to go to Ferrara until Valeria 
awoke, but all at once someone rapped lightly on the | 
door. 

Fabio ran to open it. His old major domo, Antonio, | 
stood there. 

‘* My lord,” said the old man, ‘‘the Malay tells us that | 
his master is a sick man and must leave with all his bag- | 
gage forthe city. He asks you to kindly lend him men to 
help in packing and toward dinner time send him pack and | 
saddle horses and an escort. Are you willing?” 


‘* Did the Malay tell you all this? How could he? He is 
dumb.” 
‘* Here is a note written in good Italian.” 

And you say Muzio is sick ?” 


No one is allowed to see him 


‘“* Yes, very sick. 
‘* Why haven't you sent for a doctor?’ 
‘The Malay will not allow it.” 
‘ Are you sure the Malay wrote this note? 
‘ Yes, indeed.” 
Fabio was silent a moment. 
Antonio walked away. 
Fabio was paralyzed. ‘ He is not dead,” and he did not | 
know whether to laugh or to cry. 


6 Sj 


‘* Well, go and do it,” 


ck!” But a few hours before he had seen a corpse, | 
turned toward Valeria. She opened her eyes, 
turned her head and looked for a long time at her husband. 

‘ He is no more ?” she asked. 

Fabio trembled. ‘‘ What do you mean? 
‘ Has he gone?” she said. 

‘* No, not yet; but he goes to-day.” 

‘* And I shall never, never see him again?” 
** Never.” 
‘* And I shall never have these dreams again?” 

‘No.” 

Valeria sighed with satisfaction, and a happy smile played 
about her lips. She stretched out her hands to her husband. 
‘* And we shall never speak of him, my beloved. I shall | 
not leave the room until he is away. Now, send me my 
maids ; but—here, take this thing.” 

She pointed to the pearl necklace, which was on a little 
table near her. It was the necklace Muzio had given her. 
‘“‘Throw it into the deepest well. Embrace; me I am 
your Valeria. Do not come to see me until—until the other 
one is no longer here.” 

Fabio took the necklace, the pearls of which seemed 
tarnished, and he did as his wife ordered. Then he 
wandered about the garden, looking at the pavilion. There 
was already the disorder of packing. Men brought out | 
chests and they loaded the horses. The Malay was not | 
among these busy people. Fabio was compelled irresistibly 
to again watch the doings inside the pavilion. He remem- 
bered that there was a secret door behind, through which 
one could enter the room where Muzio was. He found it 
open. Drawing aside the heavy tapestry he peeped in. 


Fabio 





XII. 


Muzio was no longer on the rug. 
sat in a chair; but he seemed like acorpse. His livid 
head was leaning on the back of the chair. His yellow 
hands, placed one on each knee, were still. There was no 
heaving of the breast. Around the chair, on the floor, al) 
covered with dried herbs, were several shallow cups filled 
with a dark liquid that gave out a strong, suffocating 
smell, a musk-like smell. Twined round each cup was a 
little copper-colored snake, whose golden eyes glistened 
now and then. In front of Muzio, two steps from him, was 
the tall form of the Malay. Clothed in a robe of mottled 
damask, girt about the waist by a tiger’s tail, he wore on 
his head a horned tiara. He was in constant motion. He 
bowed reverently, and apparently murmured prayers; he 
rose to his full height; he stood on tiptoe ; he made great 
rhythmical gestures with both arms; he shook his arms 
obstinately at Muzio; he threatened, commanded, frowned, 


In traveling dress he 











| ready. 


| who wore his customary clothes. 
| . 
death-palé and his arms were the arms of a corpse. 


| white points glided slowly from left to right. 


| still complained of fatigue. 
| did she show lethargy or secret fear. 


But Fabio could stand it no longer. He thought he saw 
| some devilish incantation. He too utteredaloud cry, and he 
fled toward the house, never looking back, crossing him- 
self fervently. 


XIII. 


Three hours later Antonio said that everything was 
The chests were locked. Muzio was about to take 
his leave. 

Without replying to his servant, Fabio went to the ter- 
race from which the pavilion could be seen. Laden horses 
were ready to move, and a strong stallion stood by the 
steps. His saddle was large enough for two. Servants, 
bareheaded, an armed escort waited. The door of the pa- 
vilion opened, and Muzio appeared, leaning on the Malay, 
The face of Muzio was 
But he 
walked ; yes, he moved his feet one after the other, and, 
hoisted into the saddle, he sat upright and found, ina 
groping fashion, the reins. 

The Malay put his feet in the stirrups, leaped behind 
him into the saddle, put his arms around him, The pro- 
| cession moved. When they all turned to pass by the villa 


| it seemed to Fabio that on the lifeless face of Muzio two 


Could 
Muzio have moved his eyeballs toward him? The Malay 
bowed, with his usual ironical smile. 


Did Valeria see the departure? The blinds of her win- 


| dows were closed carefully, but perhaps she stood behind 
| them, 





XIV. 
She was at dinner, affectionate, at peace, although she 
She was no longer restless, nor 
When Fabio began 
work again on the portrait he found in his wife’s face the 


| expression of angelic purity, the momentary eclipse of 


which had so disturbed him. His brush ran over the can- 
vas lightly and accurately. 

The old life was resumed. Muzio had disappeared ; it 
was as though there never was such a man. You would 
have said that Fabio and Valeria had agreed never to pro- 
nounce his name, never to ask about his fate, which, by the 
way, remained a mystery. One day it occurred to Fabio 
that it was his duty to tell Valeria the incidents of that ter- 
rible night ; she seemed to am. san his pepe for she 
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held her breath and shut her eyes, as one who awaits a 
blow ; Fabio understood, and the blow did not fall. 

’T was a fine autumnal day. Fabio had finished the pic- 
ture of St. Cecilia. Valeria was seated in front of an organ. 
Her fingers wandered over the keys. Suddenly, without 
the consent of her will, her hands played that Song of Tri- 
umphant Love which Muzio had played, and at the same 
moment, for the first time since her marriage, Valeria felt 
in her the throbbing of a new life awaiting birth. Valeria 
shuddered, stopped * * * 

What did this mean? 

That: ** #? 

With this word the manuscript stopped. Puitip Hate. 

eetncinalapn tnt: 


Boston Music Notes. 


Edward A. MacDowell has just returned from a tour in 
the West. It might be said that he had just returned from 
two tours, for he was at home so short a time between the 
two trips that it was almost like beingen route. Some of 
his experiences were unpleasant, such as being sixteen 
hours getting from Cleveland to Buffalo, with no dining 
car, but that was during a blizzard. 

The last tour was a couple of weeks, when Troy, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Grand Rapids, Colum- 
bus, Oberlin and Akron were visited. At all of these 
places large and enthusiastic audiences were the rule, the 
people showing in every way their pleasure and satisfac- 
tion at hearing Mr. MacDowell. 

When in Boston Mr. MacDowell teaches most of the day 
and does little in the way of composition during the win- 
ter. Itis in the summer that he finds time to work unin- 
terruptedly, and for two months he writes, doing what he 
calls his serious work. It can be stated with authority that 
Mr. MacDowell is not writing an opera. He has had many 
librettos under consideration at different times, but none 
has inspired him. Sometime ago he began to work on 
an opera, but was not satisfied with the words, and it has 
been untouched for a year or more. 

The programs for his Lenten recitals in New York have 
not been fully decided upon, but will be announced in Tue 
MusicaL Courier as soon as arranged. 

Priscilla White has just returned from a most successful 
Western tour. In Omaha and Burlington, where she sang 
return engagements, the papers spoke most enthusiastically 
about her. The programs were exacting, to say the least, 
the light, airy French songs, the sweet English ballads 
and the more tragic Italian and German music serving to 
bring out all the skill and temperament of the artist. Miss 
White received such an ovation as must have compensated 
in a marked degree for all the hard study and years of 
preparation. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Sherwood and her daughter Mary were 
present at the annual February reception on the 22d, 
given by the Misses Eastman, principals of Dana Hall 
School, Wellesley. Mrs. Sherwood is at the head of of the 
piano department of this school, and has several assistants, 
who are her pupils. This reception is always one of the 
most elegant of the season. 

On the 23d and 27th of this month Mr. Fred H. Butter- 
field will give demonstrations of the steno-phonetic sys- 
tem (invented by May Florence Smith) at his studio, 62 
Boylston street, when a class that began study on the 22d 
of December last will sing exercises at sight. Teachers 
are requested to be present with such of their pupils as are 
interested in sight reading. 

At the César Thomson concert, which was given on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, a marked peculiarity of the audience 
was the large number of men present, they being greatly 
in the majority. 

At matinées it is expected that the audience will be prin- 
cipally women, and especially is this true of Boston and 
other New England towns, but the fact remains that at the 
César Thomson concert the men greatly outnumbered the 
women. 

Carl Stasny will leave next week for a fortnight’s con- 
cert tour in the South and West, playing every night. He 
has selected the artist grand made by Henry F. Miller as 
the piano he will use. 

Walton L. Crocker, who has sung with the Immanuel 
Church quartet for four years, leaves that church to take 
the position of tenor with the First Church, Arthur Foote 
organist. 

The Pine Tree State Club will give a reception Friday, 
March 1, at the Brunswick from 4 to 7, in honor of Annie 
Louise Cary Raymond, Lillian Norton Gower (Nordica) 
and Emma Eames Story. Miss Ethel Hyde, of Bath, will 
sing, Elise Fellows will give a violin solo and Harriet Shaw 
aharp solo. Is it necessary to say that the Pine Tree State 
is Maine and that all the artists are natives of that State? 

Miss Suza Doane gave a piano recital in Salem at the 
residence of Mrs. George E. Percy last week, whenalarge 
and fashionable audience was present and testified its 
approval of Miss Doane’s playing by hearty applause. In 
response to an enthusiastic recall she played a composition 
of Liszt. Miss Doane was a prize pupil at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, and has played since her return to this country 
with the Boston Symphony and Arion Society under Van 
der Stucken in New York. 

The Herald on Thursday morning outlined the operatic 








situation by saying: ‘‘ Everything now is opera, opera. 
Boston is never more provincial than in its rapture over 
the brief opera season accorded it once a year; but that is 
nothing against Boston, only it shows that as a city we 
cannot outgrow the very youthful period of flutter.” 

Owing to the demand for seats for Les Huguenots on 
Monday evening next, it has been announced that there 
will be an extra performance of this opera on Thursday 
afternoon, also that an extra evening performance on Satur- 
day will be given, when Romeo and Juliet will be heard. 
One great improvement has been made in Mechanics’ Hall 
for this season of opera, The entire balcony has been 
reseated with commodious upholstered opera chairs, a 
change that will be appreciated by the public, for it was 
formerly the most uncomfortable place imaginable. 

There has recently been formed a guild of gentlemen 
bell ringers in this city to study the art of bell ringing, and 
they will soon begin practice in Christ Church tower. 

A year ago there was an organization of pealers formed 
who have been practicing on hand bells all winter. On 
Friday they will begin practicing on the tower bells. At first 
it will be ‘‘dumb practice,” as it is called, but it is ex- 
pected that on Easter Sunday their first peal will be rung. 

The College Club held a reception at their rooms in the 
Hotel Bellevue on Friday evening, when about 500 guests 
were present. The Germania Orchestra furnished the 
music for the occasion. 

Mrs. Emil Paur will give two piano recitals in Steinert 
Hall on the evenings of March 11 and 25. 

Mrs A. F. Sheardown will read a paper before the 
Parker Memorial Science Class to-morrow noon on ‘‘ The 
Human Voice.” 

The Euterpe Mandolin, Banjo and Harp Club, assisted 
by John F. Gilder, pianist; Charles Williams, humorist ; 
Miss Grace Eldredge, reader ; Miss Hattie G. Goddard, and 
the Arion Ladies’ Mandolin Club, gave their fifth annual 
concert at Association Hall this week. 

At the popular concert at Union Hall to-morrow will be 
Mrs. Nathan Matthews, Jr., Mrs. G. H. Stoddard, Mrs. 
Frederick Vinton and Mr. Frank Jackson. Duets for ’cello 
and piano will be given by the Misses Breed. 








A Noble Musical Enterprise. 
ISS E. JEAN NELSON, who came 

wealthy Greencastle, Ind., family, is the originator 
of what is know as the Musical Aid Guild of the State of 
New York, an institution having five studios, the head 
vocal studio being located at No. 224 West Fifteenth 
street, in charge of Mrs. Harriet R. Darling, principal ; 
Miss La Vancia Parkhurst, assistant, and Mr. Herbert W. 
Green, of the University of the State of New York and of 
the Metropolitan College of Music, director. The head 
piano studio is at No. 218 West Fifteenth street, Miss Jessie 
Hillman, principal; Miss Caia Aarup, graduate of the 
University of Copenhagen and of the Paris schools, di- 
rector. There is a branch at No. 301 East Nineteenth 
street, Miss Cecile Stollberg, principal; one at 131 West 
103d street, Mrs. John Moore, instructor; and one at No. 
162 Livingston street, Brooklyn, Miss Charlotte Mead, 
principal, and Miss Hattie Simpson instructor on the piano. 
Mr. R. E. A. Olmsted is the associate instructor for male 
voices, and Miss Alden has charge of the violin depart- 
ment. 

The object of the Musical Guild is to give free musical 
instruction, and the enterprise is backed by Miss Nelson 
from her private purse. She came to New York with the 
view to cultivating her voice, and while pursuing her 
studies was impressed with the fact that there was a vast 
number of young men and women who possessed vocal 
talent and were anxious to pursue their studies, but were 
without the means to do so. 

Miss Nelson at once resolved upon doing all in her power 
to aid her fellow beings, and the establishment of the 
studiosin question proves to what extent she has satisfied her 
commendable ambition. By her plan pupils in these free 
schools may have the advantage of some of the best mas- 
ters. A nominal fee is charged at present, but this will 
be refunded in all cases in a short time, and the branches 
of vocal and instrumental music will be taught free. It is 
said that over 500 pupils have made application for in- 
struction, while about a dozen scholarships have been 
pledged to Miss Nelson for the present year. The plan 
has received the indorsement of many wealthy patrons 
of music, who will come to Miss Nelson’s aid in case she 


from a 





this lady has taken a foremost place among Canadian vocal- 
ists. Her voiceis a well cultivated, rich, full and telling 
soprano, admirable in its qualifications for oratorio, church 
or.concert work, and her personality and the ease with 
which she sings suggest any amount of reserve power. 
Mrs. Jury in her recent student days, under good English 
and Italian masters, was remarkably brilliant, winning 
medals and diplomas with ease. At present, besides being 
in great demand for concert work, Mrs. Jury is building up 
a fine reputation as a vocal instructor on the staff of the 
Metropolitan College of Music, Toronto, 





New Boston Music Hall. 

HE annual meeting at Boston of the stock- 
holders of the new music hall on last Wednesday 
afternoon was slimly attended, only eight or ten of the 400 
subscribers being present in Bumstead Hall when Mr. Hen- 
ry L. Higginson called the meeting to order. No decision 
was reached on the question as to what the company had 
better do in regard to building a hall. Three courses were 
suggested. One was to go ahead and build now and take 
the chance of a deficit, for it is doubtful if a new hall could 
be made to pay while the old one was in use. Building 
could be done cheaper now than later, probably, and per- 
haps enough would be saved to make it wise to stand a 

deficit until the old hall should be sold or torn down. 

The second plan was to wind up the affairs of the corpo- 
ration, sell the real estate and divide the proceeds, this 
action to be taken in view of the changed conditions since 
the subscription was made. 

The third course was to let matters rest as they were 
until something should happen to make it clear what it was 
best to do. 

The last course was the opinion of Mr. Higginson, who 
explained the circumstances of the corporation being 
formed and the land bought. He believed that the value 
of the land was likely to increase enough to pay the 
expenses of carrying in case it should be thought wise to 
sell it later. As no one else spoke, the matter was left in 
the hands of the directors. 

Mr. Charles E. Cotting was re-elected clerk and treas- 
urer, and the following were chosen as board of directors: 
Henry L. Higginson, Edward W. Hooper, Henry F. Sears. 
William S. Bigelow and Charles E. Cotting. 

The statement of the treasurer showed that the capital 
stock of the corporation was $200,000; the real estate ac- 
count, $183,711; taxes account, $2,688; architectural ac- 
count, $3,517.39; organization account, $3,457.49; office 
account, $119.82; expense account, $535.73, and cash, 
$5,969.91. ‘ 

Of the architectural account $2,000 was for the fee of 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White for preparing plans, &c., 
and of the organization expenses $2,600 was a commission 
paid Mr. T. D. Boardman for getting subscriptions. 

Mr. Edward W. Hooper for the subscription committee 
reported that 406 persons had subscribed $402,500. In re- 
sponse to the call for one-half of the subscriptions, all but 
twenty-one had paid all that was asked for, the amount re- 
ceived being $207,450. Those who had not paid repre- 
sented one subscription of $10,006 and smaller ones, mak- 
ing up a total of $24,700 in arrears. 

On motion of Mr. Charles P. Curtis it was voted that the 
directors should take advice of counsel as to what could be 
done to secure payment of delinquent subscriptions. 


Route of Boston Festival Orchestra. 


Date. Place. Pianist. 
BOE Di. cd dvctdvisvcx St. FohMary,; VE bi ccncdetciecdives Sherwood 
isa rinetevemntes Lagenla, TATE. ccccqecesneess+ ceuadstece ‘E 
Beacdésccdacsevwn BORG ov ccsce seccvececeeceses 
Dittakdeccdvedeces Fall River, Mass..........sseseecsceees 
Wescssnecveds 
Wirccscccec cee Leominster, Mass... dhe ceecedes 
BN ieskv ect cotedace SEG, Wee Mba sccdcecocccecccckeguacdand 
Wi ctecaveckess ds ewe POI, Vlincctcccccticeteccavcds 
TBicies a dawecee Rating, Weis sis. Wei cen deibddscivcdice 
Macca cevvcqcguecns | eee patéisackdiosnawedda 
Wnndascorseaecces IT Us BO Wis ccccccenccdsenscustad 
Wisden éaddces seen North Adams, Mass................ 
Di issscnamenadaaia Bret. SER. scvccmenaneel 
rr se ° 
Wis dbdie cede dovnda Rockland, Mass. ...... secs. 
PTT ee 
Biiasdedcerccccecs el as deireteereucivace ceaxeadteeswar 
DR ade ob ddudacdec New Bedford, Mass.............se08- s 
Mes acceesencececes 7. + 2 me. wakevedeedened aéei .~ 
Wivddsawesededstes cosvavssoqnvbanet Sieveking 
Divconvecceesssevecadeccvequsteccnenqndeqnceceseuveereeeen No pianist 
We cad esesacivécqcueteuséeiere veneeuss Suqueversesccensenes = 
Uvinésetscuss coe Waterbury, Com... ccccscesevaducses Sieveking 
Wc avevacseusedees DUR occ ceescecce cibccscsdecueesesees 
pee Pepe te rere Metidem, COaW ccc ce coctesegececs ‘ 
DD. cin tvecencevc es OOM MON ys MORO s v6 cng cacdvitceveges , 
 -Baconecceeeas es akenes tewdedanehaantane 
Wi duves watede’s 
Svccevececese SC | Heqadaddeeec deli eaten 
Qicbstwcoccsicece Greenfield, Mass.......... .Sieveking 
BinevacgnaekKosane GIO oi aacnsh co cng pnsiees congtivenant 
Giicasccstecscese Provided: T. E..ccvccsvctgecssnevees No pianist 
Wevdededs. sctcese po A Perr ere * 
Do vcciccdnvccecese Ti. |. Mh eeseesedewonsgeedeeweed 
ivi ke onmnaree Telenem, TE, Wiccc cctccqecerovescenssceses Sherwood 
Wactsakecaes -Rochester, N. Y..... ° ’ 
ere 7 pt Sieveking 
12 PE er err 
Wacnsesessvseeess Indianapolis, Ind...........++es00++ 
TEs ccccccovecsaces a Serres Tree rr ety 
TB. we ccvcccevecess 
WRidess wcacevueed Rin,  N wddeudataecs en 
Wov ck cencecentewed Ann Arbor, Mich....... ...No pianist 
Piiscticdencéoscenai = cdameuhavaamesgstaue " 
Wr vicdcovecocsces BOM, vcdice scccscagcceccsedcasctscese 
Wak docceskect seus Columbus, Ohio........ Voucdeakeoswal Sieveking 
Dh adecSengesudades qquBecna vehdeseese¥¥es * 
DR cccccvccccecece Toledo, Ohi0.........cscccceeceeeesees Sherwood 
Deck vaeetodereqee Himaira, N.Y... ccccccccccvcseccsscves Sieveking 
De deussscstesices Williamsport, Pa........seeseseseeeees rie 


E. Mollenhauer is the director of this orchestra. The 


Mason & Hamlin concert grand is used. 
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New subscribers to insure prompt de- 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should 
amount of their subscription 
with the order. 
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BACK NUMBERS. 


It is not always possible to fill orders for 
of THE MUSICAL COUR- 
IER upon the day of their receipt, because 


back numbers 
in many instances the edition is entirely 
out, and it is necessary to wait for such re- 
turns as may come from the distributing 
agencies. Each order is entered in its turn 
and filled in its turn, but delays are at times 
unavoidable. 





SPRING musical festival is to be given in Ithaca 
A under the auspices of Cornell University and 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. President Schur- 
man, of Cornell, has interested himself personally in 
the enterprise, and Orville Leroy Mayhood, who 
studied music in Paris and Berlin, will conduct the 
festival. The soloists have not yet been selected, 
nor have all the works to be produced been decided 
upon, Many of the students are enthusiastic, and 
President Schurman himself is a powerful advocate 
of the scheme. 
pm receipts of the Opéra at Paris last year 

amounted to 3,146,670 frs. ; of the Opéra Comique, 
to 1,545,267 frs. Among the café concerts the Folies- 
Bergére was at the head of the list with 1,147,406 frs., 
followed by the Scala with 621,396 frs.; the Ambassa- 
deur and the Eden Concert took in 404,998 frs. and 
882,693 frs. respectively. The total amount taken in 
by the Paris places of amusement in the year 
amounted to 29,257,431 frs., an increase of 1,125,325 
frs. over 1893, and of 6,065,269 frs. over 1892. The 
Comédie Frangaise took in 2,009,773 frs, The signs 
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of the times are to be seen when the figures of the 
Folies-Bergére are compared with those of the 
Odéon—1, 147,406 frs. against 428.600 frs. 





THE OPERATIC SEASON. 

HE regular season of Italian and French opera 
1 closed Saturday evening, February 16. It be- 
gan November 19 and sixty-eight performances in all 
were given. Twenty-two operas were sung, the 
novelties being Bemberg’s Elaine and Verdi's Falstaff. 
Manon and Samson and Dalila cannot be classed as 
novelties, although the former had not been heard 
here for many years and the latter only in oratorio 
garb. It seems a pity that during the thirteen weeks 
we were not permitted to listen to more operatic 
During the supplementary season of two 
weeks in April we are promised Die Meistersinger, 
and Tristan and Isolde has been hinted at, but there 
is but a remote probability of this, as opera in German 
will supply us with the full Wagnerian repertory. 
The 7Zribune reviewer printed a table of the perform- 


novelties. 


ances of the Italian and French season which is 
worthy of reproduction as a matter of record: 

First --—Performances.—— 
Performance Subscription. Total. 
November 19....Romeo et Juliette..........seeeeees 4 4 
November 21....Guglielmo Tell..........0:seseeeees 2 3 
November 23 eMIGR icccceiccevescesss cacessvecuvec 2 3 
November 26....CArmMmen....scccccccccccccvcceccccess 4 7 
November 28....Lucia di Lammermoor............ 2 3 
November 30....I] Trovatore... ....ccccscccsscces 1 3 
December 1... Fame. cesses coccvesecccce peeeoceers O 7 
December 8... . Otello, cccrccccccccocscccsccsscceees i 4 
Erector = 6. cc ccdesnesicsse < wdevcune 5 5 
December 7....Rigoletto............ 2 4 
December 10....Mignon............. dma ten dae elie 1 
RPODRERDOS 17.2.0. EUO. ccaccececascosercceceveesevees 2 2 
December 22 Traviata 0 1 
caer BB. . «Gee Wh oo dic: cdecveweoddeeses 4 6 
December 31....Don Giovanni............++ 3 3 
January 4....Cavalleria Rusticana.............. 2 3 
January Liccck PRGUURCCE. ccrcasccscsvcseesss 2 2 
January 16....Manon.............+. been 3 4 
January 2&8 Semiramide...... 1 1 
Pebrnary . 4... PAMR.ccvcs0c00 cocces Siebel bas, =e 3 
February 8....Samson et Dalila............sseee0 1 1 


L’Africaine.......... 


February 





WORCESTER AND THE CRITICS. 

T is very evident, althou h the New York critics 

have given up the annual music festival at 

Worcester, Mass., as a hopeless case, that the Bos- 

tonians are still trying in vain to prod the venerable 

antiquity into the march of progress. Evidence of 

this is to found in the following passage in President 
A. C. Munroe’s annual report: 

It is not to be expected, neither would it be desirable, that every 
writer should be entirely satisfied with everything we do, or attempt 
to do. Weare not entirely satisfied ourselves and are ever on the 
qui vive for an advance, which, it is true, might not bein the direc- 
tion indicated by that sanguinary genus, the professional critic. For 
many years, during the earlier history of our association, writers for 
the press gave, in the parlance of the profession, “fair reports,’’ that 
is,a report from the standpoint of the audience, stating in fact sub- 
stantially what the majority of the audience thought of the affair so 
far as they could judge, and they were quite apt in getting at the 
thought of an audience. ._This mode of reporting has largely disap- 
peared and special writers for the press have recently even gone so 
far as to scold audiences for applauding what they liked, and vexing 
their readers by assuring them that they applauded the wrong things 
or at wrong times. As a rule, however, the press of the country 
have given due credit to our efforts. It should be remembered that 
musical criticism and criticism generally, is, with rare exceptions, no 
more than the expression of a liking or disliking which has its 
origin in temperament, habits and education. 

It certainly is not to be expected that the proceed- 
ings at the Worcester festival should please every 
critic. That would be a miraculous achievement in- 
deed, for it might embrace the simultaneous satisfac- 
tion of B. E. Woolf and H. E. Krehbiel. Mr. Munroe 
appears to regret the disappearance of the “‘ fair re- 
ports.” They were, indeed, reports and not criti- 
cisms; but when the critics began to fancy that the 
Worcester festivals might be worth visiting, they 
were naturally surprised to find that the only edu- 
cational musical influence in the good city was en- 
gaged in keeping the taste of the town far behind 
the advance of artistic thought in other communities 
which did not support festivals. 

Mr. Munroe appears to think that a critic who in- 
forms an audience that it has applauded something 
bad or failed to applaud something good is guilty of 
great rudeness. Yet the very fact that Mr. Munroe 
has expressed this opinion goes to show that he has 
been stirred up by enlightened comment on musical 
matters. It has always been and always will be a 
part of the business of criticism to assist the public 
toa just appreciation of art, and a little judicious 
distribution of pepper is sometimes a good thing. 

That criticism is no more than ‘‘the expression of 
a liking or disliking which has its origin in tempera- 
ment, habits and education” is beyond denial. But 








one would suppose that even Mr. Munroe might per- 
ceive that the liking or disliking would come pretty 
near to be being wise in men whose temperaments 
are so charged with love of music that they have 
made it their chief mental and emotional food, and 
whose habits and education are the result of years of 
analytical listening to music and study of its meaning 
and its purpose. 








MAX BRUCH’S MOSES. 


AX BRUCH'S Biblical oratorio Moses had its 

first production under the composer's leader- 

ship on January 19 at Barmen, with the local concert 
society, Anton Krause director. 

The resolve to give the first performance of this 
work at Barmen was no doubt stimulated by the fact 
that there, years ago, his Odysseus and his Arminius 
both had their baptism to the composer's special 
satisfaction. The society on this occasion did full 
justice to the latest creation of the master and ob- 
tained a glorious victory. For the oratorio Moses, 
the soli, chorus, orchestra, organ and harp, Bruch has 
himself planned the groundwork, while the words 
are by Ludwig Spitta, the son of the composer of 
Psalter und Harfe and brother of the recently de- 
ceased musical littérateur Philipp Spitta. 

After a short orchestral prelude in view of Mount 
Sinai and the events happening there, a powerful 
chorus opens (the soprano singing as high as high B) 
which is rather hard on the singers. That is not to 
say that this chorus in Handel's style, as well as the 
introduction of Moses by the Ange/, throws a shadow 
on the first partof the work, but a different use of the 
material might have given less occasion for criticism 
and created more enthusiasm. An oratorium like 
Moses would make more effectif it were to open with 
a monologue of the hero in which he would depict the 
events of his life and the prominent points init asa 
retrospect. While the first part could not command 
especial admiration, the second part, The Golden 
Calf, caused the hearers to listen with the greatest 
interest, and prepared the third part for a reception 
which bordered onenthusiasm. The fourth part, the 
Land of Promise, is worked out with great care in its 
details, especially the prelude of the Ange/; the reci- 
tatives of A/oses, previous to his passing away, are 
true pearls of the score and bring the work to a satis- 
factory close. 





CHAUVINISM IN MUSIC. 

HE influx of musicthat is not from French com. 
posers gives the French chauvinists much 
trouble. They have calculated that since the year 
1800 the operas produced at the Grand Opéra, at 
Paris, represent 109 French and eighty-two foreign 
composers. Now comes André Maurel, in the Revue 
Contemporaine, with statistics to show that the works 
of French composers had 5,934 representations, while 
those of foreigners had 8,149, or an excess of 2,215 rep- 
resentations. From this statement it must be deduced 
that the foreign works pleased better and brought 
more income to the treasury than those of French 
origin. Music being an international art, a similar divi- 
sion added to the opera representations of the three 
leading musical nations, Germans, Italiansand French, 
would give a still more unfavorable accountof French 
music. From this point of view the French composers 
have little cause of complaint. It not even determined 
whether Meyerbeer, whom the French had adofted, is 
accounted a foreigner. It would be interesting to 
have similar statistics of the Berlin Opera House. It 
is most remarkable that not 200 composers have 
found acceptance 4uring this century at the Paris 
Opéra, while dramatic writers by the thousands can 
bring their works in Paris before the public. How- 
ever, the Opéra Comique, as the stage for the produc- 
tion of the melodrama, is of a pronounced national 
character. ‘‘Americadeluges us!” This is the agoniz- 
ing cry of Adolphe Jullien, the musical critic of the 
Journal des Debats, pointing out that the part of 
Julia in Romeo and Juliet has been sung successively 
by Melba, Eames, Sanderson and Adams. On each 
occasion the American contingent in Paris had helped 
the singers to achieve a noisy triumph. Have we 
not done soon with these foreign singers? asks Jullien? 
‘‘ Their only merit is as a rule their coming from far off 
countries, that they are exhibited as rare birds, sur- 
rounded by devoted admirers. Asarule they are not 
the equals to those educated at the Conservatoire or 
other French musical institutions. Is it necessary to 
bring before us these pale faced singers, who, even 
when they make a hit, can only render moderate ser- 
vice? Their style of voice fits them only for few réles, 
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and these are the ones from which the public turns. 
Perhaps the want of success of Mme. Adams will 
bring us relief. They are mostly Americans—well, 
let them return to their home across the ocean to sing 
there.” 

This is from the pen of one of the most influential 
critics of Paris. 

A Berlin paper remarks on this effusion: ‘‘ With 
such narrow and chauvinistic views Paris will not be 
able to maintain its position as the leading musical 
city. American devotees to art and artists are with 
us welcome guests, and we esteem them for what 
they achieve in art, and not on account of their na- 
tionality. Let us learn how to make use of this 
Parisian shortsightedness, and keep open the gates 
of Berlin as an art centre to all true artists. Itis 
just this which gives Berlin its peculiar charm and 
its steadily increasing power of attraction.” 








NIKISCH AT PESTH. 
HE musical critics of the Royal Opera House at 
Pesth have been excluded from the general re- 
hearsals. This innovation is due to the efforts of 
Director Arthur Nikisch. The newspapers of Pesth 
take this opportunity to remark on the executive 
abilities of the director. The Pesther Lloyd writes: 
‘‘ Itis said that Director Nikisch has given out this 
famous rule because the preparations for the novelty 
had not progressed far enough to make it desirable 
to expose it to criticism. This explanation has in- 
deed something in its favor, especially when it is 
remembered that the confusion at the Opera House 
has reached a point to make it impossible to become 
worse. 

‘‘It was only lately that Musical Director Nikisch 
was so much under the influence of the premiére 
fever that he totally forgot to designate a conductor 
for the representation of Cavalleria Rusticana, that 
at 7:20 o'clock not even the smallest of our five musi- 
cal conductors could be seen at the desk, It was for- 
tunate that Kapellmeister Benk6é was finally discov- 
ered in a coffee house and forced to become the 
saviour of the representation. Hence we find the 
excuse of Mr. Nikisch a plausible one in refusing ad- 
mittance to critics to Hansel and Gretel, but it shows 
little respect toward the public when Nikisch finds 
enough courage to give the public this same opera, 
when twenty-four hours before it could not pass be- 
fore the critics.” Another paper declares that Ni- 
kisch wishes to create trouble to bring about a 
cancellation of his contract in order to accept an 
engagement elsewhere. 








THE WAGNER SOCIETIES. 

HE necessity of fighting for popular acceptance 
of Wagner continues to diminish. Those who 
do not like Wagner's works have . bout come to the 
conclusion that it does not pay to go about worrying 
Wagnerites with demands for some explanation of 
the meaning of their taste, and those who do like 
Wagner's works are now permitted to enjoy them 
without being regarded by the police as suspicious 
characters. The world in general has got over its fit 
of wrath at the man who dared to introduce it to 
something new and is beginning to comprehend that 

music which is not antique is not necessarily bad. 

A notable result of this condition of affairs is the 
moribund condition of the Wagner societies. These 
organizations came into existence when it was neces- 
sary to struggle continually that Wagner might get a 
hearing. Now, when even the Philharmonic Society 
of Venice puts the Tristan Vorspiel on its program, 
the Wagner societies are in a fair way to find their 
occupations gone. For instance, the membership of 
the London Wagner Society has fallen off so that it 
now numbers only 198 persons, and Zruth says that 
a good many of these are ‘‘artists who love to see 
their names in print, even though it be in subscrip- 
tion lists.” The same journal is authority for the 
statement that one-fifth of the revenues of the organ- 
ization are sent to the Bayreuth fu .d, which certainly 
cannot be badly in need of such contributions in these 
days. 

Furthermore, ‘‘8 shillings out of every guinea 
have been devoted to printing translations of Wag- 
ner’s prose works, many of which have already ap- 
peared in that now defunct periodical the Musical 
World, It seems as if a good prose translation of 
Wagner's works might better be secured by subscrip- 
tions. Indeed Mr. Ashton Ellis has been issuing such 
atranslation in parts in this way, and he has done 
his work well, If a Wagner society has any raison 











d’étre nowadays, it should certainly be the popular 
distribution of the master’s writings, for his music 
dramas are quite able to take care of themselves.” 

Truth further observes: ‘‘As to the Bayreuth 
movement, the exact interest taken in it may be gath- 
ered from the fact that only nine members of the Wag- 
ner Society last year subscribed the trivial sum of 6 
shillings ahead for the Bayreuther Blatter, the official 
organ of Wagnerism.” Lest it should be thought 
that our esteemed British contemporary does not 
know the meaning of these things we must quote its 
words: ‘‘ It is pretty obvious that Wagner's music is 
now so generally popular that a Wagner society is 
almost unnecessary.” 

There is, however, still a good field for Wagner 
societies in England and America in the publication 
of the master’s writings. Arrangements might also 
be made with the holders of the original copyrights 
by which more satisfactory editions of the piano 
scores of the dramas could be printed. There isa 
good deal of ,work yet for the societies, but it is of a 
more peaceful sort than that which was done in the 
fighting days of the seventies. 








THE RICHARD WAGNER MUSEUM. 
HE city of Bayreuth has declined the offer of the 
Wagner Museum. The indications now are that 
this museum will be acquired by the city of Dresden. 
In the Dresden Rundshaw we find an article from the 
pen of Professor Karl Follmdéller, which gives inter- 
esting details in regard to the collection. He points 
out that the Beethoven Museum at Bonn has been 
founded by the Beethoven Verein, and that for this 
object the May Festival in Bonn, in 1891, contributed 
18,000 marks, and aconcert held in New York 4,000 
marks. A special representation of Fidelio at the 
Berlin Opera House and different representations in 
various cities, also given toward the fund, helped to 
increase it. The article continues: What has been 
done for Beethoven ought surely to be done for 
Richard Wagner, The more so, as the objects col- 
lected for the Beethoven Museum are relics which no 
doubt are valuable to an impressionable mind, but 
cause in reality very little scientific and artistic inter- 
est. How different appears the list of objects as pub- 
lished in the catalogue of the Richard Wagner 
Museum! That among a collection of 25,000 num- 
bers are found many objects of trifling value is to be 
expected. Still even these trifles have a certain re- 
lation to the great man. 

For those who look upon the project in a purely 
commercial light, it may be of special weight to 
know what the receipts might be in a city like Dres- 
den, at all times full of strangers, if the museum 
should be open daily during the year. It might also 
be an object for those who calculate the intrinsic 
value to know that the present owner of the Museum 
was offered 10,000 marks for the original Rienzi score 
alone. From this it is plainthat the whole collection, 
including many scores, books, objects of art, curiosi- 
ties, &c., would be worth more than three times the 
price demanded for it from the city of Dresden. 

We may add that there is a similar collection in 
Dresden, which while it does not belong to the city, 
is owned by the state, the Kérner Museum, which 
was founded and is managed to this day by Dr. 
Peschel. It is certainly possible todo for Richard 
Wagner what has been accomplished for the sym- 
pathetic poet of Leier and Schwert, whose signifi- 
cance as a productive artist cannot be compared with 
that of the former. 








A PLEA FOR MEDIOCRI/7\%. 


T is rather singular in this age of high pitched 
ideals and hysterical perfection to make a plea 
for mediocrity in art, but as it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that only a favored few can achieve greatness, 
let us listen to the claims of the many who never 
reach the heights. A dozen names in a generation 
become transcendental instrumentalists and singers; 
half that number are known to fame as great com- 
posers. Even this list can be pared down if you are 
hypercritical. But the great mass of toilers in the 
vineyard of art are seldom recompensed, seldom 
awarded even recognition for their infinite pains. To 
become a mediocre musician is to go through an 
enormous amount of work, work that might appal a 
successful business man if confronted with the plain 
facts. Intense arduous labor five to ten hours a day 
is not considered too much by an ardent student, and 
yet how few compass their ideals! Honor to them, 
we say; their bread is eaten in the sweat of their 








soul, and if great material success does not crown 
their efforts, at least they enjoy a sweet spiritual 
satisfaction, which is beyond the ken of the man of 
everyday pursuits. 

Why then should not a brief be entered for me- 
diocrity? Why should not the rank and file of our 
musicians and singers be accorded a patient hearing? 
They cannot forever feed on on honey from Hymet- 
tus ; let us break bread with the laborers down in the 
valleys, for it is bread honestly earned. For some 
years past New York has suffered from a dearth of 
small concerts, piano and song recitals. Nothing but 
a great name will filla hall, and the hero worship of 
the one man or the one woman has driven into soli- 
tude the many artists who delighted us with their un- 
assuming but none the less genuine art. Why do we 
not have more chamber music? Why should the solo 
performer, crowned with the conquering laurels of 
egotism, supplant those lovely, old fashioned even- 
ings of impersonal music making? We believe that 
the glare of the footlights has hurt the practice of 
the art in New York. There is too much craving for 
the sensational ; the stranger knocking at our gates 
is accorded a heartier welcome than our own. Four 
good musicians on four stringed instruments can 
make more genuine music is one evening than a huge 
band of foreign song birds can ina season. Let us 
have more miscellaneous concerts, let us hear once 
more the young essay their first flight, and let us 
hear less about great names in music. In a word, let 
mediocrity have its say. We are most of us me- 
diocre ; letus have therefore the golden mean in art. 








FANNY BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


N admirer of the fragile, impassioned creature 
A called Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler the Sarah 
Bernhardt of the piano, and as surface resemblances 
go, the comparison is apt and happy. This pianist’s 
name is now of international value. A decade ago 
she returned to America fresh from the hands of 
Leschetizky. She played in an uncontrolled, almost 
demoniac, fashion. Wise doctors of the instrument 
shook their heads gravely and admitted her multiple 
gifts, while bemoaning her want of repose. She had 
abundant mechanism, her touch was beautiful, clear, 
even crystalline; her tone remarkable in volume, 
herattack somethingto be remembered for its slightly 
veiled ferocity. 

The girl, for she was a mere slip of a girl in her 
teens, was evidently at the formative period. Dis- 
cerning critics—and this journal was among them— 
saw in her the promise and potency of an original, 
an individual, piano artist. There was the sparkle 
and lustre of the brilliant play of Teresa Carreno; 
but there was more solidity, more classic breadth, 
even if the mature note were missing. She easily 
outstripped women pianists of the Alide Topp and 
Marie Krebs variety, as she was never pedantic or 
dry. 

For ten years Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler played 
and labored in the concert room, but she never re- 
laxed her studious vigilance. By native predilection 
she grappled early with the romantic masters who 
wrote for her instrument. She played the Henselt, 
theRubinstein concertos in splendid, sonorous fashion; 
with broad, free strokes of color did she invest the 
drab-hued tones of the piano. She played the Cho- 
pin F minor concerto with wonderful freedom and ab- 
sence of finical technic and daintiness. All was done 
as if extemporized. There were faults, faults of 
youth, of imprudent haste, of rashness, and undue 
self-confidence. Her fortes were exaggerated, her 
tempi too hurried ; an absence of restraint, of the art 
that conceals art, was all too visible, and the artist 
knew it only too well. Despite her modern prociivi- 
ties, she turned her back for a time to the nineteenth 
century and dove deep down in the classics. The 
change was a happy one. Bach, Mozart and Beetho- 
ven steadied her brain, gave weight and authority to 
her utterance and bestowed upon her the supreme 
gift hitherto lacking—self-poise. 

After her last appearance with the Philharmonic 
Society nothing more was said about want of repose. 
She had mastered herself and her music, henceforth 
her career would be atriumph. Then she sailed for 
Europe and conquered on her very first appearance. 
The German press spoke of Menter redivivus, for 
Sofia Menter is the only pianist among women with 
whom Bloomfield-Zeisler must be compared. The 
American girl is now an eclectic pianist. Her art 
has mellowed, broadened in spirit, and does not seem 
to be the product of a wellschooled pianist, but rather 
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as the spontaneous outpourings of an intense musical 
nature, whose medium of revelation is the piano. 

Her second tournée in Europe but deepened the 
impression she made on first hearing. Every Ger- 
man and Austrian critic of note extolled her work as 
being peculiarly individual, poetic and penetratingly 
musical. Her fire and freedom are as remarkable as 
in her girlhood, but she has lived and suffered and 
grown. 

Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler has more than fulfilled 
her early promise and her friends and admirers must 
feel a peculiar gratification in the contemplation of 
this American woman's unique triumph, It is to be 
sincerely hoped that she will play in New York be- 
fore she returns to Europe and give us the full meas- 
ure of her many sided personality. 





WAGNER AND MEYVERSEER. 
HE New York Wor/d in an editorial on the recent 
} season of grand opera at the Metropolitan 
argued from the success of Les Huguenots that 
Meyerbeer was a greater composer than Wagner, or 
atany rate a more popular one. It also said that the 
critics growled and were unhappy about it. It 
furthermore declared that lovers of Wagner were 
preparing to sit through the music dramas to be pre- 
sented by Mr. Damrosch in a sad sincerity suitable 
to the Lenten season. 

It is a great pity that the Wor/d should belittle 
itself by the publication of such puerile nonsense. 
The fact that Les Huguenots drew more money than 
Lohengrin, the only Wagner work performed, does 
not prove anything at all, except that it was possible 
to present a greater cast in the former work than in 
the latter, and that this, in a house conducted on the 
star system, was sure to crowd the auditorium. Les 
Huguenots is confessedly Meyerbeer’s most attrac- 
tive work ; Lohengrin is not Wagner's. That fact in 
itself is enough to demolish the Wor/d's argument. 
But it is also undeniable that Les Huguenots is one 
of the most perfect embodiments of Meyerbeerism, 
while Lohengrin is not a perfect embodiment of 
Wagnerism. 

But the argument fails in another direction. To 
arrive at afair conclusion as to the relative popularity 
of the two composers it would be necessary to collate 
facts from a larger field than that offered by one sea- 
son or by onecity. If the Wor/d will take the trouble 
to look over the statistics of operatic performances 
throughout the world for the last five years or so it 
will find that Wagner not only distances Meyerbeer, 
but outranks every other composer in popularity. 

Furthermore, crowding a theatre is no proof of a 
writer's greatness. If it were, then Charles Hoyt 
would be a bigger man than Shakespeare. 

As for the critics, with one or two exceptions they 
made no Wagnerian outcry in the course of the re- 
cent season, but criticised the performances strictly 
on their merits. Furthermore, the persons who are 
going to attend Mr. Damrosch’s series of entertain- 
ments will not sit them out in sadness unless they 
are badly presented. On the contrary, there is a 
large and intelligent body of music lovers which will 
again hear Tristan und Isolde and the Nibelung 
dramas with profound delight. 

These things are plain and simple facts; and facts, 
as even the /Vor/d has found on several occasions, are 
stubborn things. 








STAGE KISSING GOES BY FAVOR. 

N echo of kisses comes to us from Vienna—a joy- 
A ousecho. What would the soprano be without 
the amorous tenor? Take away the latter and 
nothing would be left, as we used to say at school. 
The astounding osculatory news from Vienna is that 
Mme. Nina Lenthold, the ingénue of the Raimund 
Theatre, a ravishing personality, has refused to be 
kissed on the stage. The stage kiss has hitherto 
been supposed to be a simple, innocuous perform- 
ance ; but her husband, poor jealous man, has for- 
bidden her to receive the stage hug and kisses. 
Now, if it were what has long been popularly termed 
slobbering—people not affected in the cardiac region 
thus vulgarly call it—this mandate, presumably the 
act of an uxorious hubby, could be understood. 
There would be ground for it. As the stage kiss de- 
ceives no one, in opera particularly, except perhaps 
a few palpitating ‘‘ young things,” the refusal by the 
lady to allow herself to be kissed is all the more incom- 
prehensible. The lady, it appears, told the kisser— 
Mr. Ranzenberg—a gallant man, gallant in spite of 


to the kissing task with so much realism. Ranzen- 
berg told her that he simply followed the author’s in- 
structions, that her husband was nothing to him, and 
if she desired it he would tell her ‘‘fresh” spouse 
that these kisses to order did not give him any par- 
ticular pleasure. No remedy was to be had, either, 
from the director of the theatre, who advised her to 
retire with her husband to the country and put in the 
rest of her existence in a perpetual honeymdon, and 
she resigned. 

There can be few things more piquant to our 
opera singers than reports like this. They don’t 
throw their souls into kissing very much, though we 
are reminded of a story about a tenor who, clasping 
the soprano to his breast in long drawn out ecstasy, 
told her that he felt like cuddling her. Cuddling on the 
stage!’ she calmly replied. ‘‘ What a fool you would 
look like if you got an encore!” The usual amount 
of interviewing has been published on the Lenthold 
affaire du cceur—affaire du cceur on the husband’s 
part. ; 

Mlle. Lola (suggestive name) Beeth says to kiss on 
the stage is a duty which only becomes something 
else when done behind the scenes. 

‘‘The whole matter isn’t worth a fig,” exclaimed 
Mile. Biedermann ; ‘‘a true kiss should be on the 
silent system, long drawn out and well felt.” (The 
lady evidently knows a thing or two.) ‘The stage 
kiss is, on the contrary, short, in a hurry and 
vulgarly loud.” ’Tis true, 'tis pity ; pity ‘tis, ‘tis true. 

‘The stage kiss,” says Mile. Pepi (how nice!) 
Glockner, ‘‘ goes off with the powder on the cheeks of 
the actress who receives it.” 

‘‘On the stage,” writes Jenny (this savors of the 
fireside, domesticity, &c.) Gross, the famous Berlin 
actress, ‘‘I am Madame Sans-Géne in the fullest ac- 
ceptance of the word. If the author wishes me to 
kiss or to be kissed I give or receive kisses with con- 
viction and passion. As an artist I fill my rdle; I do 
not accomplish an act of personal will.” 

A chansonette singer—not Yvette Guilbert—sums 
up the matter thus: 

Quand on tient ]’anguille 
Il faut la manger, 

Quand on tient les filles 
Faut les embrasser. 

Personally we believe in this. 

Meyrane Héglon, of the Opéra at Paris, says: ‘‘ If 

an actress does not reserve in her contract the right 
to play only the parts of rosiéres, or of prix de vertu, 
I cannot comprehend why she should not let herself 
be kissed.” 
Certainly ! And if we are allowed to say our little 
say we must admit that we agree with the spirituelle 
friend of Lafontaine, Mme. de la Salbiére, who in- 
terviewed retrospectively would say that 


Pour bien user 

D’un baiser 
Il faut que le désir et l’esprit l’assaisonne 
Et promette plus qu’ il ne donne. 





SUNDAY MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

T was Macaulay who said that the British public in 
I one of its periodical fits of morality was one of 
the most remarkable spectacles on earth. Of course 
no Englishman can object to an American's respect- 
ful recollection of this saying of a great British au- 
thor. An opportunity has just been given to the 
public of London to appear in its favorite character 
by a body of gentlemen entitling themselves the Sun- 
day Philharmonic Union. It appears that these gen- 
tlemen cherish a lewd and unholy desire to give con- 
certs on the Sabbath Day, and it further appears that 
they have made application to the Board of Trade to 
have their organization registered under what is 
known as the ‘‘not for profit” section of the Com- 
panies Act, 

The meaning of this procedure is that wicked Lon- 
don is after all a much greater respecter of what is 
known as the Puritan Sabbath than New York is. 
We often think that our Sunday is the most depress- 
ing, gloomy, driving-to-drink-or-suicide day ever con- 
ceived; but London’s is worse. There is absolutely 
nothing to do on Sunday in London, except to stay 
in the house and wish it would hurry up and be Mon- 
day. Of course an American, if he is a stranger in 
the place, may sail up and down the Thames with 
‘Arry and ‘Arriet, or take a walk along the deserted 
Strand. But there is not much sport in any of those 
things for the poor devil of an Englishman. 

Bad as our Sunday night concerts are they are at 
least better than nothing at all for the man who per- 
haps has no other day for rest and recreation, and 


performed than never to hear any atall. But in 
England if anyone wishes to give a Sunday night 
concert he must get the thing registered under the 
‘‘not for profit” clause. 

Why? 

Because it is against the law to give a concert on 
Sunday and charge an admission fee. The result is 
that after registering the affair as ‘‘ not for profit” the 
managers pass around a collection plate or charge a 
fee, after admission, for reserved seats. It seems, 
however, that all the labor of the defenders of the 
Sabbath is thrown away, because no one has ever yet 
succeeded in makir g Sunday concerts profitable in 
England. It appears that up to the present time the 
principal patrons of these entertainments are dwellers 
in the suburbs, and they will not take the trouble to 
go into the city on Sunday. 

There must be a reason for this, of course. That 
reason is to be found in the dullness of the enter- 
tainments. They are so dull that 7ruth says the 
‘‘concert halls could easily be beaten out of the field 
by the free churches.” This paves the way for a 
suggestion to our English brethren. Why could they 
not give Sunday night concerts during their opera 
season on the American plan? 

In all human probability an Englishman is not so 
different from an American that he would not be 
eager to go and hear Melba sing the mad scene from 
Lucia and Plangon the Tambour Major air for half 
the money he would have to pay to hear them in 
opera. If the average working Englishman may be 
judged by the specimens that come to America, a 
little music on Sunday might be the very kind of re- 
fining influence that he needs. 





OPERA IN GERMAN. 


NCE more the familiar caption above greets our 
reader. Let us lay aside all politics as to na- 
tionality in music and conductors and enjoy to the 
full the invigorating draughts of the great masters’ 
music. When Wagner’s mighty muse sings all other 
operatic composers pale. Let us, we therefore ad- 
jure you, forget our little pet theories about this and 
that conductor, this and that interpretation and for- 
get for the nonce that Lilli Lehmann sang a passage 
differently from Rosa Sucher. Hypercriticism is the 
bane of musical art. Mr. Walter Damrosch has 
against great odds organized the present season of 
German opera. We have listened now for three sea- 
sons to the dulcet throats and dulcet melodies of 
Italy and France. Let us welcome the change. Let 
us be grateful to Mr. Damrosch and his company of 
artists for the opportunity to once more revel in 
Tristan and Isolde, Die Meistersinger and The Ring. 
Hail opera in German! Hail Richard Wagner, mas- 
ter of the giants and pigmies alike ! 





BROCKWAY'S SUCCESS. 

E are in receipt of a cablegram from Berlin, an- 

nouncing the great success of a concert given 

there by the young American composer-pianist, Mr. 

Howard Brockway. Mr. Brockway’s work and play- 

ing has been eulogized several times by our Mr. 

Floersheim, and it is especially gratifying to hear of 

his latest triumph. In due course of time the full de- 

tails of the affair will reach us in the regular Berlin 
correspondence. 





Demise of Mr. Hilliard.—It was noted last week that 
Mr. Harry Hilliard, the tenor singer, had died, but no par- 
ticulars were forthcoming. It has since been learned that 
the report referred to the brother of Mr. Fred Hilliard, who 
is the bass singer of Dr. Kittredge’s church, and Mr. Robert 
Hilliard, the actor. Mr. Harry Hilliard died of pneumonia 
in London, where he has been since 1891. 

Created by Miss Stewart.—Miss Effie Stewart, of this 
city, is a busy prima donna in these dull times. She will 
create the soprano réle in Editha, by Joseph Hofmann, to 
be given for the first time in this country by the Choral 
Symphony Society, of St. Louis, on the 28th inst.; from 
there she goes to Cincinnati, Ohio, to sing at Music Hall 
March 3, filling in with a number of smaller engagements 
on her return. 

Yaw.—Miss Ellen Beach Yaw gave her concert at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in the morning at 11 o’clock and had a crowded 
house in spite of the unusual hour. The concert was to 
have taken place the evening before, but the train which 
carried the songstress and her company was snowbound 
and arrived too late. The audience was highly pleased, 
and the Journal says: ‘‘ The audience was loath to let 
her goand continuously applauded, but the remarkable so- 
prano made her bow and disappeared. Miss Yaw’s range 





would rather hear a little interesting music badly 





himself, that he would have to stop applying himself 


is phenomenal.” 
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A CALOTIEL CLUB FANTASY. 


HE Calomel Club was quite deserted. 

I met Reggie DeKoven just as I walked up the 
steps. He was in evening dress and a tearing hurry’ 
He had to go to a Damrosch lecture-recital, and his 
private coupé was waiting for him loaded to its ut- 
most capacity with Wagnerian text books, cigarettes 
and note pads. The composer-critic had evidently a 
night of work before him. 

‘‘ Ah,” said I blandly, ‘‘ how de do, Reggie?” 

He stared coldly, and then I knew it was my own 
dear boy and a faithful Calomelite. 

When I reached the café—there are two rooms in 
the club house, the café and another café—I found 
only Steinberg, who was reading the LZvening Post, 
and Harry Finck, who was reading the 77ribune. 
Neither spoke as I passed on. 

We see so much of each other that we literally 
loathe ourselves. I coughed slightly, just to give the 
time of day. Steinberg put down his pipe and 
yawned, 

‘‘ Anything on to-night?” he asked. 

‘‘No,”I replied. ‘‘ What do you propose doing?” 

‘*Let us,” he said vivaciously, ‘‘ play some piano 
duets on a practice clavier.” 

Finck sobbed softly. 

I saw that it was anight for silent, bilious, intense 
antipathies, too warm for hot Scotches, too early for 
bock beer, so I went into the café—the other one with 
the bar. 

Joy! I found Will Henderson and Fred Schwab 
playing backgammon, and the sight did me good. It 
would bring Lazarus again to life, methinks. 

I asked for Krehbiel. 

‘‘He is upstairs in the gymnasium doing the parallel 
bars,” said W. J. 

A bitter retort arose to my lips, but I refrained with 
masterly inactivity. 

Then feeling that I was a third voice in a two part 
fugue I went upstairs. 

Krehbiel was enjoying himself with a nargileh and 
a copy of Ben Woolf's ‘‘Studies in the New Testa- 
ment.” The reader smiled when he saw me and said 
quite in costume : 

‘Bismillah ! let us drink.” 

I stamped on a knob and our credit below did the 
rest—which was silence. The rest in a bar is always 
silence. 

Louis Elson drifted in and we soon began an aim- 
less conversation. 

‘*Do you know,” said I in sleepy tones, ‘‘I think 
that I will go home.” 

This original remark was received with the flouting 
it deserved, and Elson said very earnestly : 

‘*Oh sit down, do! You never keep an engagement; 
besides I have a story told to me by a man who heard 
it from an uncle of Philip Hale’s. Philip has never 
told it, but is saving it for you when he comes to 
town. If you order the confectionery I will furnish 
the talk.” 

Delighted to get ahead of Phil Hale on a story once 
in my life, I kicked the knob in the floor with the 
usual result. Henry E. put down his book and Elson 
cleared his throat in the most approved fashion. 


* 
* ” 


” 


‘*Once upon a time a man 

‘‘Lived in your town ; I don’t believe that it was 
Boston,” interrupted Krehbiel. 

‘Once upon a time,” continued the sage lecturer in 
unmoved accents, ‘‘there was a man who lived in 
Boston. He was a music critic——” 

‘‘In Boston?” I interjected incredulously. 

‘Yes, my funny son, in Boston, and stow your jib- 
saila bit. This man to me came one night and bor- 





rowed money for a drink; he said that he was 
thirsty.” 

‘It was a music critic, after all," I humbly mur- 
mured, 





‘*Of course it was, or rather had been. He was 
out of a job and had a large family hungrily waiting 
him at that very moment for birds and bottles in a 
miserable hovel in the Back Bay. I gave him a 
quarter, and egad, sir, you should have seen the look 
on his face. It was a revelation. A damned soul 
who has sniffed a fried supper in hell would not have 
looked more relieved. He overwhelmed me with 
gratitude, and immediately bought drinks. I bought 
in return, and when we parted it was late—very late. 
But the apathetic look had vanished from his face, 
and I felt like a finely spent Sunday. As he left me 
he said in a hoarse voice: ‘ Louis, here is something 
that may interest you; take it, read it, keep it, and 
think of me sometimes, old boy! It is a true story, 
the story of my life, my wretched, misspent life. 
May it be a warning to all young men who ache to 
become music critics! And then he fled from me 
into his private brougham, which had just pranced 
up. I xeptthe MSS., but really never had the heart 
to open it. It’s an off night; let us see what the poor 
old chap wrote.” 

Elson stopped. Harry protested that it would not 
be fair to read in company what was intended as a 
private communication. But I fleered at him and 
mocked him for a Lutheran bishop; and under the 
dim religious light of three electric bulbs we vaguely 
sought to decipher the contents of the mysterious 
little book. 

My brain reels now when I think of it. For a long 
time I hesitated whether I should give to the world 
the story, but as there is nothing sacred to newspaper 
people or musicians, I shall let you read the awful 
screed yourself. Its author is far away. He is shoot- 
ing, I believe, big game in the Himalayas with one of 
the Rothschilds. He is a poor, miserable, unhappy 
devil who will never return to America or to Boston, 
so I fear no reprisals on his part. Here is the tale. 
It was not signed, and is called : 

ONE OF ARTS MARTYRS, 

I am a music critic. 

Pity the sorrows of me and my tribe. 

I know full well that I have qualities of mind and 
body which would have enabled me to become a 
great painter, a great musician, a great poet, a great 
prose master, a raconteur of vivid short stories or 
even a zither player of renown. 

But I am a music critic, nothing more. 

Pity the sorrows of me and my tribe! 

Early in life I contracted marriage with a million- 
aire, a young woman of society who hated music: 
She adored me. She knew that I would make an ad- 
mirable epic poet, a masterly pianist, but she pre- 
ferred to do her duty to society and keep me to mine. 
So she married me and I became a music critic on an 
important daily. 

Pity the——! - 

. * 

I had for years imbibed the writings of the school 
of art for art and likewise scandal, and there boiled 
within my breast the almost insane desire to burn my 
boats before me and retire into the thick of life. Oh, 
to taste it, quaff it in all its rankness! Oh, the in- 
toxication and the fullness thereof! Oh, for the tor- 
rid joys of illicitwhisky! Oh, for the coarse, drench- 
ing draughts of bock beer! Ho, for the titillation of 
the deadly cigarette and the lips of the typewriter — 
lips disfigured by chewing gum and slang, but lips far 





sweeter to me, I swear to you, than Beethoven's fifth 
or Chopin’s A flat ballade! Indeed, I read much 
Walt Whitman at that time, as you may readily infer. 


* 
* * 


Like Jean Richepin I would liked to have been an 
acrobat, a conjurer, a pirate, a lover of tawny haired 
ladies of the Orient, upon whose orange-colored skin 
flies lit with avid haste, whose noses were hooked, 
hooked by much smelling of garlic. Oh, glorious 
sun-kissed garlic! But I married a rich girl and 
became a music critic. 

* * 

Paul Verlaine, Arthur Rimbaud! Ah! those were 
names to conjure with. To be a beggar poet, 
to let every newcomer pay for the absinthe, to have 
rheumatism, to be dirty, to weave perfect rhymes 
from the mud, to dream dreams carved in ivory, 
with the sound of flutes inthe sky. Oh, gods! to be 
a poet, what joy! But I am only a dissecter of a noise 
with a tail to it which folks call a symphony. 

* hs - 

Then I begged, piteously begged, my wife to let 

me play at being a composer. I pictured to her the 





joy of finding a new wondrous theme, then its femi- 





nine mate, wedding contrapuntally the pair, and oh! 
the joy of the working out section. What develop- 
ment, what fertile expedients of counterpoint and 
fugue, here they come, there they go, up, down, 
back, forward, at it again—what fun to juggle with 
these burning ideas in living, moving tones! I de- 
scribed to my stern partner how I would dress up the 
different movements. What a richly brocaded man- 
tle I would throw over the orchestra in the opening 
allegro; with what cunning effects of old lace and em- 
broidery upon embroidery I would deck out the 
scherzo! Over the adagio I would drape an inde- 
scribably colored thing, all soft, clinging and fleecy 
and shot with purple flecks, and the last movement 
would be brave with joyous greens and Beardsley 
yellows, and to the coda I would pin a superb scarlet 
sash. Such streamers and ribbons you never have 
seen. Talk about the orchestral color of Berlioz, 
wait until you see one of my new polonaises cut bias 
for military orchestra! Madame X., my wife, would 
then curtly reprimand me in this fashion : 

‘‘ Please stop your nonsense and get to work on 
your analytical program book. There is the sym- 
phony of Herr Absolam Goldfinger which you have 
yet to analyze.” 

Oh, condole the woes of a wretched music critic, 
and likewise those of his sorry tribe ! 

* be * 

Leopardi often said that the highest climax of hu- 
man joy was to have a bad attack ofcolic just as you 
were making love. The sound of the English horn 
affects me just that way. It is the very dualism of 
pain and pleasure. Yotr hair and your resolutions 
cannot stand at the same time, but like Amiel, or 
that new Amiel, Stephen Allard, I often realize that 
the delicate blending of joy and sorrow produces a 
delightful morsel for mental degustation. For in- 
stance; being very wealthy I sometimes drink two 
quarts of very ‘‘sec” champagne and go hear Emil 
Paur conduct Wagner. I get a triple sensation of 
buzz, sogginess and stifled nightmares. Oh, it is 
great to bea psychologist! Indeed I might have been 
— but alas, pity the sufferings of a millionaire music 
critic ! * 


I practiced the piano ten hours a day for two 
months. My wife was visiting a few legal friends 
in Colorado (she couldn’t get a decree, however; 
the judge said there was no case), and when she 
returned she found me almost a pianist. She put 
her foot down firmly and another dream flashed in the 
Yet, what supreme joy it must be to become a 
pianist of power! How the soul storms and exults as 
the fingers play among the billowy arpeggios or 
storm the embattled chords of tlre lascivious and un- 
resolved nineteenth! What joy to trill, what ecstasy 
to plant your fist on a Beethoven sonata and pin it, 
wriggling, down on the keyboard until it exhales its 
last juicy sigh! Or, to rush frantically across country 
up the black and white beach of the key of F, land on 
atop F sharp; then, while your audience shivers at the 
discord, roll grandly down in F sharp major and end 
at the base of the cliff or the cliff of the bass. What 
joy to twiddle the fingers of derision at the astonish- 
ment of the bourgeois! but then my wife hates noise. 
She makes me use a fountain pen and a dumb key- 
board, and it is because of her that 1 ama music critic. 


Pity the, &c. - 
. aa 


pan. 


Once the galled jade winced and wrung the withers 
of the other. This sounds familiar in speaking of a 
lady, but I am fond of Shakespeare. In fact, I am 
sure that if I had been a poor man I might have be- 
come an actor of ability, and—but I must not become 
wearisome. In a word, I grew tired of domestic 
tyranny and the tightening of conjugal purse strings, 
and soin a mood of fantastic frenzy, superinduced by 
cologne water and rye, I taunted my rich wife. 

‘‘Madame,” I said, and my voice echoed through 
our palazzo in the Back Bay ; ‘‘ madame, I do mistrust 
you sadly, but by my halidom, I swear that you have 
concealed within your portly person yearnings for 
the life of a music critic! Speak! Oh, speak!” 

She is a red headed person, so I can never tell 
whether she is blushing or is about to cough, but 
there was no mistaking the hue of crimson that must 
have begun midway in her mortal life, as Dante 
hath it, and did not stop until it blended with her 
carrot-colored coiffure. 

‘‘Hah!” I grunted romantically. ‘‘ This augurs 
well. Now, that you have unmasked yourself, let 
me make a proposition. Do you go to next Satur- 
day night’s Symphony concert—write it up, send in 





your copy, explaining that I have the grip or the 
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gtipe, and let me read the result in to-morrow’s 
paper. Now, Cordelia, you have your aspirations, as 
Mr. Harrigan would say. Grant me this request. 
To-night’s program is not a severe one. Paur has 
cut his hair, and if you promise not to flirt with Tim 
Adamowski or exchange naughty glances with that 
gay young devil of a’cellist, Alwin Schroeder, Ishan’t 
Pray, Ligiea mine, grant this request!” 
My God, pity the sufferings of our tribe! 


* 
+ - 


I had a lovely time that Saturday night. Walter 
Pater declared that success in life was always to burn 
with a gem-like flame. Well, I burned and so did the 
gems. I sent several toa rich relative and in return 
got shekels and cryptic bits of paper. Then I went 
out into the night determining to live all my life in a 
few hours. Huysman’s decadent hero tasted every 
form of virtue and vice life was capable of. But Des 
Esseintes was too deliberate for me. I only had 
from eight in the evening until six the next morning. 
I am an American. I believe inthe rapid tempo. I 
must needs compress all into one night of huge ex- 
perience ; but how to begin! I was a-boy when I 
married. I knew not, indeed loathed vice. I never 
played billiards, coarse conversation sickened me, I 
What to do? 


complain 
She did. 


was in Boston. 


* 
x * 


I stole past Music Hall, and caught the glint of 
Fred Comee’s mustache. Thenight was wet. I heard 
Tschaikowsky's Fifth being crashed out. My heart 
sank. It was the first Symphony night that I had 
missed since the days of dear old Daddy Zerrahn ; 
Heaven guide the boreal blasts through his sacred 
whiskers! ButI plucked up my heart from the mo- 
rass of habit into which it was sinking and pushed 
down Tremont street at a lively gait. Then, as a 
flood swept over me, the desire to live—to live the 
life of the poet, the painter, the pianist, the tramp, 
the lawless lover of Wait Whitman’s mothers of un- 
born generations, I called a hack and bade the 
driver to fetch up at the St. Botolph. 

Memories of Arthur Weld and his patron, Saint 
Jago, came over me, but I held my thirst well in hand 
until I reached the club house. Once inside those 
hospitable walls I knew that I was safe, and the 
revelry began. ButIwasalone. I let my imagina- 
tion loose and with every fresh drink it played for 
me as sole spectator the prettiest pranks imaginable. 
I was a lover, a buccaneer, and I sailed in soft 
Southern summer seas with dear dead Robert Louis 
and saw blood galore. Then I was acting with Sarah 
Bernhardt and wrested from her the plaudits of the 
audience. After she had stabbed me twice with a 
moorish bodkin I found myself reciting original 
verses to Villon, Baudelaire, Edgar Poe, Swinburne, 
James Thomson and Verlaine. How they clapped 
their hands, and how my Yankee chest sweiled! 

Then the vision shifted and I was giving piano les- 
sons at the N. E. Conservatory. What joy—what joy 
I felt as ascorbutic pupil mumbled out a chromatic 
scale! The rapture was becomingtookeen. I longed 
for the commonplace. Suddenly, without rhyme or 
reason, I became a little old man. I knew that I had 
been dead many years, yet I felt some power impell- 
ing metoa misty unknown destination. It was an 
awful dream. Urged by two strong arms, I was 
pushed rapidly into a dazzling circle of light and my 
poor dead ears were stunned by applause—and such 
applause! 

‘* Verdi, Evivva Verdi!” was yelled to the right, 
to the left, tothe back and front of me. ‘‘ Verdi!” 
literally made the air green. Then I looked at the 
two men who stood at either side of me, and as I 
blinked in a hopeless, moribund way at them I recog- 
nized my old friends Ricordi and Arrigo Boito. | 
wonder what they all meant by shouting ‘‘ Falstaffo !” 
Then all became dark and someone said : 

“It’s ten o'clock, sir! Will you have another 
‘sinthe, sir?” I awoke at once. 


* 
* * 


Ten o'clock and a drizzing night outside. When I 
reached the Common my skin was moist with dew. 
But I rushed on like mad. I caughtacar. Like a 
sonnambulist I sped relentlessly on. At last I saw a 
light ‘‘au fond de lacour,” and mechanically walked 
toward it. I saw some men grouped at the entrance 
of a building. They spoke to me, but I knew them 
not. Still with the grip of the dream upon me, I went 
on and found myself in a lighted hall, crowded with 
well-dressed people and full of noises in the air. I 
went mechanically to a seat and then, like a cloud 
that tumbles oceanward, my dream dissolved and I 
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found myself critically listening to Liszt’s Les Pre- 
ludes and wondering if Anton Seidl’s pulse beat fas- 
ter than Emil Paur’s. Alas! I could not escape the 
brass walls of my critical prison. Fate had forced my 
feet to the very, very place I most heartily hated. 
Oh, was it not pathetic ! 

» * . 

I went home and to bed after ascertaining that 
my wife had left, in true critic fashion, before 
the program was one-third over. 

* ar 

With my head and heels drugged by slumber I 
made ashift to get up at midday, Sunday, but it was 
asorry task. I returned and slept six hours more, 
then refreshed I made a careful toilette, as befits the 
husband of a wealthy wife, and descended to the 
drawing room. It was empty. I summoned my 
valet and asked for my wife. I was informed that 
she had entered the carriage at 10 o'clock in the 
morning and left no hint as to the time she might 
return. I sighed heavily and ordered some brandy 
and soda and the morning papers. I lighted a cigar- 
ette and read the complimentary notices about Mr. 
Paur’s conducting, and smiled to myself. It was the 
same old story. 

Then with a sudden access of curiosity I opened 
the sheet for whichI wrote. I suddenly remembered 
that Mme. X., my wife, had written the music criti- 
cism. I read the first paragraph and I fainted dead 
away. - 

* * 

What my misguided wife penned and printed I 
shall never reveal. But it was the truth, and as it 
was told for the first time in Boston, dire was the con- 
fusion. The Vanderbilts went to Egypt that spring, 
and Ligiea made me pack up my traps, and we went 
away. Of course you know we had to doso after that 
distressing esclandre. I could not face Mrs. Jack or the 
colonel, and then think of the Paurs. No, no, we did 
the right thing, lam convinced. I have sworn never 
to set down on paper what my darling, imprudent 
wife wrote of Mr. Paur’s conducting; suffice it to say 
that I bought up the whole edition of the newspaper, 
paid off the second mortgage on it, and gave the 
foreman.of the composing room a diamond solitaire 
brooch for his wife. He lives in Brookline. 

7. 2 * 

3efore we left with Mrs. Willie K. my wife cut off 
I have had to borrow from my con- 
fréres. Oh! Dies Irae! Oh, the time is out of joint, 
and I can’t set it again. Oh, do, dear sir, pity the 
sorrows of me and my tribe! We area sorry lot, the 
blasted, mildewed ears of corn in the granary of life. 
Iam with some of the Rothschilds and the Sassoons 
shooting in the Balkans. But don’t fail on that account 
to pity me and my tribe. 


my allowance. 


Moods of Opera Singers. 

T is only within the last few years that American 
| hostesses have copied the custom that has long ob- 
tained in European cities of engaging the services of great 
singers. The Americans do so now not only for musicales, 
but at afternoon and evening receptions. Mrs. Bradley- 
Martin was the first to made this sort of entertainment 
popular by a series of musicales given at her New York 
residence three years ago, when she engaged many of the 
principal members of the Metropolitan Opera Company to 
sing for herfriends. Following Mrs. Bradley-Martin’s lead, 
several musicales were given during the season at the 
homes of society leaders. 

The prices paid for these services belie the significance of 
the expression ‘‘ sold for a song,” as an artist of any repu- 
tation demands and receives as much for one little song as 
would keep a small family comfortably for several months. 
Their rates range from $300 to $1,000 for singing one or 
two songs. Anencore may be responded to if the singer 
happens to be in gracious mood, which, unhappily, does 
not seem to be a frequent occurrence in the artistic tem- 
perament, which is the term used by singers to explain 
away their vagaries of temper. 

There are more preliminaries in the engagement of a 
singer than most persons think. The artists of the Metro- 
politan Company travel each with a secretary and a business 
manager to arrange theirengagements. The person giving 
the musicale usually applies for the services of the singer 
through an agent, who communicates with the secretary, 
who consults with the business manager, who lays the pro- 
posal before the singer. Then there is the correspondence 
necessary to arrange terms and details, and if, after a num- 
ber of days, the musicale giver learns that the singer has 
accepted the engagement, she awaits the time in fear, lest 
at the eleventh hour the singer’s artistic temperament 
may get the better of him and make him not appear. 

Jean de Reszké is the only one of the great singers here 











at present who refuses to sing at private musicales for hire. 
Mrs. Bradley Martin, in her efforts to secure him last year, 
offered him $2,500 for a single song, but he declined, say- 
ing he preferred to be heard only from the stage. The 
story is told of him that on an occasion when he was visit- 
ing the house of one of the Rothschilds in Paris, where 
there was a large company assembled, he sang several 
songs. His host and friend was so delighted that at the 
end of the evening he presented De Reszké with a blank 
check signed, asking him to fill it for any amount he wished. 
De Reszké took the check, and as he tore it into small bits, 
he said: ‘* My friend, Iam your guest. IfI received your 
check, I should deserve to be kicked from your door. I 
sang only for pleasure.” 

Some few persons have heard him under the same cir- 
cumstances in New York. His brother Edouard has ap- 
peared at many musicales during the last three winters. 
Plangon and Maurel have alsobeen heard in private houses. 

A New York musician who has had business dealings 
with all these artists said : 

‘‘They all have peculiarities. They are delightful, 
charming companions in some moods, but, like peevish 
children, they have to be smoothed down and petted to 
keep them good natured, and the smallest ripple will dis- 
turb their serenity. Edouard de Reszké is the best natured 
of them all. One can always count on him. Plangon is 
uncertain, He may come to your house to-day, sit in 
frowning majesty until the time for his song, and leave the 
house almost before the applause for his voice has ceased. 
To-morrow he may sing again, appear delighted with the 
ovation given him, and sing with charming grace all the 
songs even the greediest of persons would demand.” 

Maurel has been heard very little outside of the Opera 
House. He is possibly more influenced by the artistic 
temperament than any of the other singers. The last 
occasion, when he sang at the De Forrest-Callender musi- 
cale, all preparations had been made for his appearance a 
week before the date set. At8 o'clock on the evening of 
the musicale, when a friend called to escort him the house, 
M. Maurel begged to be excused. 

‘‘I cannot sing to-night,” he said. ‘‘ My personality 
does not permitit. I do not feel it here,” clasping his 
hands over his heart. 

After ascertaining that illness did not prevent him his 
friend urged him in strongest terms to keep his engage- 
ment, telling him what a disappointment his absence would 
be to those who anticipated hearing him. He was finally 
persuaded to go, and sang delightfully, but left imme- 
diately afterward, declining to wait to be presented to 
anyone, 

The ladies of the company are apparently not possessed 
of the artistic temperament in as great a measure as the 
men. Mme. Eames errs only on the side of being too 
generous with her beautiful gift, and to please her friends 
will tire her voice singing for them. The same may be 
said of Mme. Melba and Mme. Nordica. Mme. Scalchi is 
said to have a furious temper when aroused, but one meet- 
ing her at a musicale would never suspect it. She seems to 
enjoy singing, and accepts the compliments of her audience 
with the pleasure of a débutante. 

The singers here do not confine their engagements to 
New York, but if time permits will go as far as Washing- 
ton or Boston to sing. Last week during the heavy snow 
storm Miss Margaret Hall, a singer who has made a great 
success in drawing rooms, together with Francis Fischer 
Powers and Victor Harris, returning home after singing at 
Mrs. Hearst's musicale in Washington, were snowbound 
for twenty hours. On the same train were Mme. Melba 
and other singers of the opera company who were return- 
ing from Philadelphia. They were entirely without food 
for twenty hours, and suffered extremely from cold, but no 
one attending the opera that evening would have suspected 
the fatigue of the singers, and encores were as many and as 
hearty as usual. 

Femininity is always very much interested in the opera 
hero, and no doubt wonders how he looks and what his 
favorite pursuits are after he has taken off his doublet and 
hose and put on the ordinary nineteenth century dress, Jean 
de Reszké’s great weakness is the breeding of chickens and 
horses. To be sure, he can't indulge his fancy in the 
rooms of the Gilsey House, where he resides while in New 
York ; nevertheless, he can talk about it, and he does. 
Maurel has a room fitted up as a laboratory, and when he 
is not studying opera scores, he is experimenting in chem- 
istry or figuring out mathematical problems.—Suz. 








New Symphonic Poem.—A new symphonic poem 
by Siegfried Wagner, based on Schiller’s ‘‘ Sehnsucht,”’ 
will be performed this spring in London.—Exchange. 

Will Visit Vienna.—The ‘Teachers’ Vocal So- 
ciety,” of Leipsic, which is under the leadership of Capell- 
meister Sitt, intends to visit Vienna the coming spring to 
sing in concert. 

New Operette by Audran.—A new operetta 
by Audran, the composer of La Mascotte and Olivette, 
has just been produced with success at the Bouffes Pari- 
siennes. It is called La Duchesse de Ferrare. The charac- 
ters are chiefly art students and artists’ models.—Ex- 


change. 
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226 Wabash avenue, February 23, 1895. 


N Chicago there are many musical organizations 
of merit. Some of them are public in the matter of 
their concerts, and others limit the audience to the club 
membership. Among them all the Amateur Musical Club 
is one of the strongest, both financially and numerically. 
The concerts of this organization have been confined to 
the active and associate membership; and, although the 
club has done much for the advancement of the cause of 
musical knowledge among its members, its field of useful- 
ness has been altogether too small. 

The club has given many concerts which have enlisted 
the services of some of the greatest artists, both vocal and 
instrumental. The members of the club are constantly ex- 
erting all their powers to educate themselves and their 
friends by hearing the best works of the masters performed 
by competent artists and listening from time to time to 
lectures on musical subjects from some of the most dis- 
tinguished of our musicians. 

The club has just begun a series of four historical re- 
citals. Miss Villa Whitney White has been engaged to 
give this series. She is a pupil of Frau Joachim, wife of 
the great violinist, and has given much study to the sub- 
ject under consideration. The recitals are to illustrate the 
development of German Lieder from the Volkslied to the 
most advanced song form of the modern German school. 
The first of these recitals was given this morning before a 
large audience. 

The program included Volkslieder of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and embraced the song in form of the aria from that 
time until after the time of Beethoven. The comparison 
of the different forms was most interesting. The club has 
decided to admit the general public to these recitals, and 
the sphere of usefulness will be greatly enlarged by such 
action. The programs of the three recitals yet to come 
are, if anything, still more interesting than the first, and 
from the interest shown by the audience this morning, the 
number to hear the remaining recitals will be greatly 
increased. a * 

Lillian Russell recovered from her serious illness, which 
kept the Chicago Opera House closed the first three days 
of this week, and gave a performance of La Perichole 
which was well worth seeing. Miss Russell seemed to be 
determined to-outdo all of her former work, and in a great 
measure succeeded. Her action was full of life, but the 
fact remains that the brilliancy of her voice which was its 
chief attraction has been impaired. Digby Bell tried hard 
to make something of his part and succeeded in keeping 
himself somewhere in the Vzceroy of the requirements of 
the part of the viceroy. The other members of the cast 
were acceptable. 


* 


os 


* ca 


Louise Beaudet and her opera company have done a very 
poor business at the Schiller Theatre this week with the 
Dragoon’s Daughter. The opera itself, if it may really be 
called an opera, is bad both in story and in music, and the 
company is worse. When these facts are taken into con- 
sideration the result is not surprising. I have seen several 
flattering notices from Boston papers about the piece and 
the company, but it seems to me that the critics must have 
been hypnotized. 

e * 

Miss Mae Fleming, contralto; Mr. Robert Dunbar, tenor, 
and Miss Maude Jennings, pianist, gave a recital at Kim- 
ball Rehearsal Hall, Wednesday afternoon, under direction 
of Mr. J. H. Kowalski. 


#& 


x * 


William H. Sherwood gave his fourth recital of the pres- 
ent season at the Auditorium Recital Hall Tuesday after- 


noon. He had the assistance of Mrs. Gertrude Foster 
Brown. The program was: 

Organ fantasie and fugue in G minor............ccceeeeecees Bach-Liszt 
IS ks ona baess sate thane: suyne dabble sien cinds P. C. Lutkin, Chicago 


Fred. C. Hahr, Richmond, Va. 
Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood. 

Toccata, from second suite, op. 30.. Arthur Foote, Boston 

Impromptu in A flat, op. 29.. ; 





Minuetto in F (MS.) 


Fea ie bdbebitps hacen cernacapens eouanset es Shopi 
Ballad in G minor, op. 23.... § Caopin 
Concerto in F sharp minor, op. 69.........ccesceee sees Ferdinand Hiller 


Orchestral parts arranged for second piano, played by Mrs. 
Gertrude Foster-Brown. 


Mr. Sherwood is making himself a power in the musical 
world. Heisa great student and developing wonderfully. 








Every time one hears him one is more strongly impressed 
by the strength of character shown in his readings and the 
marvelous perfection of his technic. 


* 
” 


The 121ist recital of the Liebling Amateurs was given 
this afternoon at Kimball Rehearsal Hall. The program 


a 


was: 
aa eedese uty ivdins 60064 ehk¥ovbur pt be eced eee << 0th Chaminade 
Miss Bent. 
ee ROY OD Meio id.c cee cdcvcccenccdecvassne Ohavetweet ...Bensch 
Mrs. Hough. 
Plame Gust, Monnet Medeor, « ccccvccscoccncccesscvcccccocccces Conrath 
Misses Kramer and Bing. 
PN GETS SENG Lacoctgeseceide cues siebecgeseteshcieccgsaetne Nicolai 
Miss Mae Fleming. 
OY BN iis ods nddsdndscndidadnacedtevenshe cd@iabsctdecs Reinhold 


Miss Perry 


Piano duet, Ballet Music (Faust)............ spbeacseauebiawens Gounod 
Misses Bing and Kramer. 
Vocal— 
Ge ot bid ne dceticdvccescedtencsvedbasccctéactecctsces Horrocks 
One had vir cocchathagehendgnes de cabwens <6 sMihatetsvastnveres Tosti 
Miss Mae Fleming. 
Raff 


Gavotte and Musette, op. 200 
Miss Munn 
Jescadécesbideacntdavedh laddeis conn meeaanne 
Miss Jennings. 

The members of this club are earnest workers, and are 
making commendable progress. Both the character and 
performance of their programs are steadily advancing in 


merit. 


Fantasie, Le Prophete 


* 
Bruno Steindel gave his second and last recital of the 
present season at Kimball Hall Monday night. The pro- 


* 


gram was 

Sonate in A major, op. 69 (for piano and ’cello) Beethoven 
Miss Mathilde Stumpp and Mr. Bruno Steindel. 

Concerto in A minor, op. 129 (first time) Robt 

Mr. Bruno Steindel. 
Piano solo, Theme and Variations, from Sonate op. 26.... 
Miss Mathilde Stumpp. 
Fantaisie for 'cello solo 


Schumann 


Beethoven 


Core ere rere ees eres ere reer eeeeeeeeeseresese >ervais 


Mr. Bruno Steindel. 





Piano soli 
Nocturne, op. 32, No. 1 
Pe TG iias oe ve cate in hate aie ipidinscepucasinecoes Jensen 
Miss Mathilde Stumpp. 


...Chopin 


’Cello soli— 


Romance (first time).......... ) Popper 
L neccocccccesccccsceccccee Pr 

Spanish Dance (by request).. } 

At Che POUMtMlOiccinccccscsicsscovesccisscccccesesosecs .. Davidoff 


Mr. Bruno Steindel. 
Polonaise Brilliante, op. 3, for piano and ’cello (first tim 
Miss Mathilde Stumpp and Mr. Bruno Steindel. 

Mr. Steindel is one of the leading members of the Chicago 
Orchestra and Miss Stumpp is one of the most promising 
of our young pianists. Their playing of the concerted 
numbers showed careful and earnest study. Mr. Steindel 
gave a fine performance of the Schumann concerto. The 
work is one of much beauty and is in the composer’s best 
style. Mr. Steindel plays with fine expression and has 
both force and delicacy to a high degree. Miss Stumpp 
plays with intelligence and her technical work is exact. 

*% = * 
The regular recital of the Sherwood Club took place 
Thursday evening at Mason & Hamlin’s. Miss Anna Mil- 
ler assisted. The program was: 
DOM DS CBS. odbc Sb cisede cSse sii ctdveseee Mozart-Grieg 
Misses Phillips and Morse 
Es one cimuhitensvekitebawannks bee tene ane . 
Barcarolle, A minor.... 


e)....Chopin 


etsccescecthtaen 
....Rubinstein 


Miss Mollie Paul. 


Prelude and Fugue, No. 16.... ) Bact 
CORR e eee wee 2acn 





Prelude and Fugue, No. !7.... § 
Air de Ballet...... see teiincgh ten datinivnbecs dada chagnns xusqeeerneene 
Miss Marie S. Bibbs 
FUE Ps acckechiscsceccaussestess Pre a Pome ay 92 vi Ee Alard 
Miss Anna Miller. 
RING 5 cis dé He 6 Hees dadibo bhudecnetas dc cdgsarestendeduaeeds Hollaender 
PRs SEs occu cao enspbakdtesanesesinqsarcuuacestuweus .Grieg 


Valse in F .. Moskowski 


Miss Johnson. 


This club is making good progress. The members are 





earnest in their endeavors and they will no doubt become 
one of the best of our amateur organizations. Miss Miller 
is a young violinist of great promise. Her playing has much 
to commend. 
=x 
The concert given by the Chicago Musical College at 
Kimball Hall, Tuesday evening, was most enjoyable. The 
program was arranged by Doctor Ziegfeld at the last 
moment when it was found that the Listemann String 
Quartet could not give the concert announced by them 
that evening, on account of three of the members being 
obliged to play with the Chicago Orchestra at Ysaye’s con- 
cert. The program was excellently played, the principal 
number being Paganini’s concerto for violin, which was 
given a most artistic interpretation by Mr. Listemann. 
* * 
The fourth concert of the Chicago Wind Instrument So- 
ciety was given at Association Hall Thursday evening. 
The audiences in these concerts are increasing in size and 
the interest in the compositions for these instruments is 
increasing. Herman Derstel, 'cellist, was the soloist. 
William Charles Ernest Seeboeck is having more trouble. 


* 


* 





tion, however, but is now undergoing tribulations of a do- 
| mestic kind. 

He is made defendant in a bill for divorce filed by Natalie 
Fanning Seeboeck. The marriage took place at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., January 23, 1891. Mrs. Seeboeck represents that 
shortly after the marriage her husband developed a violent 
temper. It is charged also that Mr. Seeboeck frequently 
| threatened to commit suicide. This treatment, Mrs See- 
| boeck says, has shattered her nerves to such an extent that 
for thyee months in 1894 she was not able to take nourish- 
ment other than boiled milk. The court is asked to restrain 
the defendant from disposing of their household furnitur- 
at the Charlevoix flats, 87 Rush street. 

If the allegations of Mrs. Seeboeck are true it is difficult 
to understand why he begged so hard for his life upon a 
recent occasion. Suicide is sometimes hard, but one who 
has a desire to shuffle off this mortal coil and rejects the op- 
portunity when offered at no trouble to himself can hardly 
be in earnest. 


* 
*% 


Mme. Francesca Guthrie-Moyer has just returned to her 
home in this city from a most successful concert tour in the 
larger cities of Texas and the Southwest. Anton Schott, 
the great German tenor, was a member of the company. 
Mme. Moyer will take a prominent part in the Jubilee Fes- 
tival to be given in the Auditorium on March 5 in honor of 
the fiftieth year of Hans Balatka’s service in the cause of 
music. After the festival she will give concerts with Mr. 
Schott in the larger cities of the Northwest. 

Clarence Eddy played Rheinberger’'s second concerto for 
organ and orchestra at this week’s concerts of the Chicago 
Orchestra. The work is noble and excellently adapted to 
the requirements of the instrument. 

The themes are dignified and full of beauty and the de- 
velopment masterly. The second movement has an ex- 
quisite melody for the solo instrument and some fine dia- 
logue between the organ and the orchestra. Mr. Eddy 
played magnificently. His registration was effective 
and varied, his tempo steady and even, and the in- 
tricate passage work of the third movement was given 
with clearness and absolute certainty. Mr. Eddy played 
the beautiful movement of the second part with deep 
expression. The orchestral Rubinstein’s 
overture, Antony and Cleopatra; Richard Strauss’ Death 
and Transfiguration, and Beethoven's eighth symphony. 
Strauss’ composition is intense and remarkable for the 


numbers were 


It has great effect. 
WALTON PERKINS. 


fine use of dissonances. 








Music and Snakes. 
kind 


tion for water snakes, and incidentally it may be 


OISES of every have a peculiar attrac- 


stated that water moccasins of the Dismal Swamp region 
are nearly or quite as deadly in their bite as the land 
family of moccasins. If a pistol be fired two or three times 
over a pond, creek or any still body of water, the reptiles 
will suddenly appear from every quarter, seeming to be 
evolved out of thin air, so rapid is their coming, and they 
swim about for several moments in great agitation. Some- 
times their numbers will swell to several hundred, and it 
is believed by the natives that on such occasions they are 
especially dangerous. The same result is attained if any 
musical instrument be played along shore or in a boat, ex- 
cept that the reptiles are less demonstrative, remaining 
nearly still upon the surface or hanging around upon 
the bushes that overlap the water's edge. 

The multitude of snakes to be seen in certain localities is 
so great that verily no man can number them. This is 
especially true after heavy rains, when the swamps are 
overflowed and they are driven to the higher places. Re. 
moved from their regular haunts, they appear to be gre- 
garious, huddling and crowding together, sluggish and in- 
y overcome of 


and excited at 


1 


different to everything, as though utterl 
homesickness. Yet they are easily aroused 
the approach of man, when, seemingly inspired of courage 
through numbers, they decline to get out of his path and 
will show fight if he attempts to molest them.—CAzcago 
Tribune. 

Gladstone Fond of Comic Songs.— Mr. Gladstone is, or 
used to be, a great singer, and the possessor of a beautiful 
singing voice. His organ is a robust tenor. If it had been 
cultivated, and he had devoted himself to music, he mght 
have been one of the first tenors of the day. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s favorite song is My Pretty Jane. But there 
those who in his younger days (perhaps when he was a 
promising youth of fifty) have heard him sing, with a deep 
personal sense of enjoyment, Christy minstrel songs, with 
Mrs. Gladstone joining in.—The Million. 

The Liquid Tones.—A Paris doctor, who has been study- 
ing the effect of liquors on the voice, states that none of the 
Wine taken in 
moderation, he believes, is useful for the voice, but beer 
Malibran used to drink 


1 
pe 


great singers have ever been teetotalers. 


thickens it and makes it guttural. 
Madeira and eat sardines; Garcia took a gloria, a cup of 
coffee with cognac ; Persiani nibbled an underdone chop; 
Dumesnil drank six bottles of champagne before singing, 
and thought each bottle improved the strength and quality 





He was for a time in danger of losing his life, or at least he 
thought he was. He has so far escaped physical destruc- | 





of his voice. He was careful, however, not to drink to ex- 
cess.—‘' Sun.” 
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BROOKLYN 


BROOKLYN, February 25, 1895. 
HE Brooklyn Choral Society gave its second con 
cert for the season on Wednesday night, producing 


on that occasion the new cantata by Joseph Krug-Waldsee, 
her. There was 


The 


a conspicuously larger 
Messiah, the fact 
terest in a new work, 


King Rot 


> 


entitled 


than on the occasion and 


audience 


was variously accounted for by the in 


by the interest in a public relief at 





the con lingered on for 


over a month and by an awakening enjoyment of choral 

















music. As tothe latter, it may beso. One finds here, as 
everywhere, that the habitual attendants on orchestral con- 
certs are not invariable attendants at vocal performances, 
and vice versa. Vocal music seems to exercise a stronger 
influence on the great unschooled—musically unschooled— 
part of the public because, perhaps, the words explain so 
much that they are not sure about its instrumental works, 
therefore choral concerts are likely to be more popular than 
orchestral ones. In our city there are so many free choral 
concerts by various clubs like the Apollo and the Cecilia 
and the Cantata that a big and expensive organization, 
even though it sings a class of work that the smaller ones 
cannot touch, hast! far ked patr 

On Wednesday night, however, the attenc 
large that it looks as if a new life had been ¢ 
by the choral society One reason for 
and skill I believe o be the t tie 
blood into Hithert he German singers have been 
rather clannish, and have their own societies and their 
own concerts in their own halls, rarely attending the con- 
certs at the Academy of Music and such places where the 

nging was in English. Mr. Arthur Claassen’s direcfion 
of the society has widened the erest in its performances, 
and not a few of the newcomers are Germans. ‘The presi- 
dent is a German, and the front ranks of both bass and 
tenor choirs were composed of Germans. And, speaking 
of the ranks, do you ever get some fun in looking over the 
mass of faces at a great concert and picking resemblances 
At this concert I discovered, among the basses alone, Lord 
Salisbury, Faure, Russitano, Dr. Parkhurst, Robert Brown- 
ing and Bij ah Sloct 

That, ot course, has nothing to do with the pe 
The has certainly improved under Mr. C 


his earnestness int 





is freer, if it is not ft und the work is more responsive 
and confident. The shading is not perhaps so subtle as it 
used to be under Mr. Wisk t there was more life. The 
orchestra, too, is larger and better than any I had pre- 
iously seen with this society. It was composed of musi- 
ians who play under Mr. Seidl and Mr. Mancinelli, but I 


learned long ago that you eidl’s Orchestra 


unless Mr. Seid! is swinging th 
rather a mu 
did 


not 


shy affair 
up 
apply to the 
of a Mediter- 
He 
iage that 


As to King Rother, the libretto is 


and would be intolerable as a story if it not wake 


toward the close. That criticism does 


. } } Ad } little ki 
music but tothetale. Ao/Acr is a little k 





¢ 


te whose 





ranean sta wife is stolen by ks sits 


land pines in gloomy and inefficient lang 


aroun 


occasionally sounds as if it were intended for a comic 
opera. After a while his friends brace him a so that he 
goes to Byzantium and clubs the Turks and gets back his 
da. Witha better book the thing might ‘sound better, 


but one war to advise Rothe? 





at every solo stage in the 





proceedings to get a move on, stop sniveling and do some- 
thing. A sharp who had attended the rehearsals said to 
me ‘To-night you will hear a hash of Lohengrin and 


didn't. You can always find 
looking forthem. You 
themes in some of Wag- 
So by 
straining your ear and your imagination you could say of 
had ad- 


Der Freischiitz,”’ but really I 


suggestions of things if 


Mendelssohn 


you are 


can hear distinct 


ner’s work if you listen ; Mendelssohn, of all people! 


Krug-Waldsee that he had recently been to Faust, 
had heard Pina- 
Berlioz and the Siegfried Idyll. Most 
if his personal- 


mired the dance in The Flying Dutchman, 


fore and was fond of 
of the time he suggested only himself, and 
, It 18 engaging. 
tuneful, perhaps uenation Weber melodically a little, and 


ity is not commandin His music is fairly 


his choruses are spirited. He would give more solidity to 
his tone 
Occasionally his harmonies are ingenious and inter- 
The clos- 


masses if he had to do the work over again, per- 


haps 
understandingly. 
j 


ing numbers were especially vigorous and wer 


esting, and he treats the voice 
e unusually 
enjoyable. 

In its soloists the Choral Society has been habitually un- 
has either 


fortunate. It engaged singers with only past 


reputations or raw beginners with no reputations and no 








occasion for any. The gentleman who sang Xothe.,’s part 
at this concert meant well, and I doubt not was a useful 
chorus singer, but his voice is dry and small and shaky and 
he was not even dramatic. Mr. Ida Klein sang Oda with 
an experienced voice and some shrillness, and the brief 
appearances of Mr. Louis Williams, baritone, and, more 
particularly, of Mr. Alfred Gramm, bass, were satisfactory. 

3etween two of the parts of the work one of those dreadful 
things happened that make one shrink in his seat and wish 
that he was athome. The president of the society made a 
speech. He had to read it, although it was a mere common- 
place, and he lost his lines, repeated them like a schoolboy, 
went back and began them over and adorned them with 
Teutonisms that made the gallery laugh. When he said 
that ‘‘sometimes in the spring they would broduce Mr. 
Victor Herbert’s new biece”—which is The Captive, by the 
way—there was a laugh that would have sent most speakers 
The rage for making speeches is one 
Everybody suffers from 


back to their seats. 
that I could never understand. 
them ; nobody wants them at a dinner, yet everybody goes 
resigned to listen, and even grand concert is not safe from 
them. Perhaps Mr. Paur and Mr. Seidl and Mr. Damrosch 
vill now thank their audiences in more or less English for 
being there, and ask to be kept in mind and when they 
want good music to call around again. I should not omit 
to say that when Mr. Victor Herbert's name was mentioned 
he received a round of applause, and as he was one of the 
ello players that evening he arose and bowed his ac- 
knowledgments. 

The Rubinstein club of women, under direction of Mr. 
William R. Chapman, visited the Oxford Club over here 
on Wednesday night, and entertained it 
tained by it. Several popular chorals were sung, and there 
were daughter of a popular 


and were enter- 


solos Miss Carrie Teale, 


by 
our school commission, who is a promising 
Mrs. Guilym Miles and Miss Emily L. 


member of 
the violin ; 
It was a ladies’ night at the club, and the parlors 


player on 
Bridges 
never looked gayer. 


The Amateur Musical Club closed its season early on 
Monday at its rooms in the Pierrepont Assembly Building. 
Some glees were sung with especial brightness under direc- 
tion of Mr. Harry Rowe Shelley, who is becoming as busy 
as he is great, and there were solos by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Mrs. Skeffington Norton, Miss Bertha 


and Armitage, of New York. 


Beecher Howard, 


Bucklin, and by Misses Bissell 
Mr. Shelley's castanet song, that concluded the program, 
was especially enjoyed. Then there were tea and compli. 
ments, and a musical review of the season in Brooklyn by 
Miss Alice Howell, read by Mrs. Allison Hopkins. 
Mourning is heard on Myrtle avenue because the Apollo 
Musical Union, which has its headquarters on that street 
and vies with the elevated railroad in the making of sound, 
has had its gas cut off and its piano taken away for back 
rent. The saloon below has been closed by the sheriff, 
and even the stove that kept the Apollo warm is under a 
threat of removal. What we do suffer for art over here ! 
Another of the Euterpe Society’s concerts brought out a 
crowd to the Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, and 
under Mr. Carl] Venth’s direction, played rather 
The orchestra used to be all 
out For exam- 
ple, the musicians have appeared with nearly as many wind 
and with perhaps 


the soc lety, 
it ever did before. 


but it is fairly well balanced now. 


better than 


of cei 


and ussion instruments as strings, 
two basses and a ‘cello against a violin corps as big as 
the proportion now secured is about thirty-five 
alanced between first and second; nine violas, 
basses, three cornets, a horn quartet, 
two clarinets, a pair each of bassoons, 
oboes and flutes, a piccolo and a battery of three. If Mr. 
Venth can only keep his control of them for a season or two 
longer and can persuade them not merely to practice, but 
to hear good orchestral music whenever it offers, there is 
no reason why he should not have the best amateur band 
anywhere about here. The selections at this concert were 
popular mostly, and included Emperor William’s Song to 
Aegir, for which either Mr. Venth or his orchestra has 
achieved an unaccountable liking ; the William Tell over- 
ture, Kretschmar’s Folkunger march, Scharwenka’s Polish 
dance, Czibulka’s Fly Minuet and Mr. Venth’s Meditation 

fter Reading Trilby, also a rehearing. The solos by the 
Chevalier Arturo Marescalchi and Miss Josephine Russell 
were numerous and operatic, the chevalier making a special 
hit with his buffo aria from The Barber. 

The chevalier, by the by, is to have a concert of his 
own at Historical Hall on Saturday night, when he will 
bring out some of his pupils and will have the support of 
an instrumental quartet. Among his patrons are Mme. 
Scalchi, the big Tamagno and M. Maurel. On that same 
night Mr. Paul Tidden comes back to us out of his exile in 
New York to play some Chopin and Mendelssohn and Liszt 
pieces at Association Hall, to help out an evening for a 
Chicago elocutionist, Prof. S. H. Clark. 

Mr. Albert G. Thies showed off his new chorus, the Can- 
tata Club, on Tuesday evening at Association Hall before 
a large audience. He has got together about fifty women 
with good voices and a desire to use them, and they filled 
the evening with interest. Mr. Thies has made them sing 
correctly first, and he has evidently had them long enough 
in hand to gain their respect and confidence. They not 


pere 


peidis, Dut 


fairly,b 


violins, 


eleven ‘cellos, $1x 


three trombones, 


















not only sing with accuracy, but the shading is judicious 
and even admirable. Something should be allowed to the 
singers themselves, because they are not all mere amateurs. 
Some are choir singers of experience, though none of them 
has yet acquired international renown. The patrons in- 
clude the wives of some of our best known divines and 
business men. Mr. Thies’ bill comprised Smart’s smooth, 
harmless and melodious Fisher Maidens, Liszt's O Salu- 
taris, Hatton’s April Showers, Chaminade’s St. John’s Eve 
and Evening Prayer in Brittany, Thomas’ Nymphs’ Chorus 
and Brahms’ tender and beautiful Cradle Song, that shows 
him to be a man of heart after ail, and not a musical math- 
ematician or metaphysician. There were incidental solos 
by Mr. C. J. Bushnell, baritone, and Mme. Jeanne Franko, 
violinist. Miss Kate Chittenden played on the organ and 
Mrs. Emma Richardson Kuster op the piano to the satis- 
faction of all. Palms and pink decorations brightened the 
hall, and handsome toilettes were seen. The next appear- 
ance of the club before the public will be in April. 

Washington's birthday was celebrated at the Hotel St. 
George by a musicale, to which all the guests were invited. 
The singers and players were not famous. Music is usual 
at this hotel, and is occasionally served with dinner. 

Sousa had two roaring houses in the Academy of Music 
on Friday; one in the afternoon and another in the evening. 
Of course the band played the Washington Post, Liberty 
Bell and other marches of Mr. Sousa’s, as well as ably 
chosen miscellany. The solos were by Miss Marie Barnard, 
soprano, whose voice is wellschooled and of pretty good qual- 
ity, and Miss Currie Duke, violinist, who plays more smoothly 
and with better expression than she used to do, Miss Bar- 
nard instanced the Trilby craze by singing Ben Bolt. 

Weare to have Seidl and Ysaye here on Tuesday evening, 
and next Monday the Kneisel Quartet will play at Assccia- 
tion Hall, both in the afternoon and with Miss 
Gertrude Stein as soloist. 





evening, 


Blumenberg’s Spring Tour. 

N March 4 Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the famous 
() violoncellist, will inaugurate a brief concert tour. He 
will be accompanied by the great operatic soprano, Sedohr 
Rhodes, introducing her, as well as Gertrude von Betz, a 
brilliant Hungarian pianist, tothe American public. This 
combination is thoroughly high class, and will be sure to 
meet with success everywhere. Mr. Lionel Kremer has 
charge of the business management. 

may interest your readers to know,” 


hy) 

| Mr. John Towers, ‘that this opera, just unearthed 
from among Auber’s papers, was composed in 1857-8 in 
Rome, about a year after Bizet had entered upon the privi- 
leges incidental to possession of the Grand Prix de Rome. 
Although he was then but barely twenty years old, it is evi- 
dent from this score that he had formedvery decided views 
as to the direction in which his creative energies should flow, 
and that he was even then a master in his craft. So far as 
is known, this particular Don Procopio has not been heard 
outside the walls of the Institute. Three other operas 
bearing this title, by Vin. Fioravanti, G. Tritto and G. 
Grassi, have, however, been put upon the stage, the one by 
the first named having been an immense success. In view 
of the brilliancy of Bizet's gifts, and the particularly favor- 
able report given by the official rapporteur of this work at 
the annual public séance of the Academie des Beaux Arts at 
the time of its receipt from Rome, it is safe to predict a 
prolonged and successful career for this long-lost child of 
Bizet’s fertile, poetic and inventive brain.” 


Bizet’s Don Procopio. 


writes 











Music, Home and Wife. 
HE club would not be so much blamed for keep- 
ing men away from home in the evening if the wives 
did not make the grievous mistake of giving up music after 
marriage. 

The average man is tired when he gets home from busi- 
ness, and after dinner he needs some diversion from 
the day’s routine. It was her musical ability that attracted 
him to his sweetheart, perhaps, or even if not an expert in 
the art, he no doubt counted it a charming accomplishment 
that she could play Chopin expressively and sing old Scotch 
ballads with sentiment and feeling. But after marriage 
too many women seem to become entirely indifferent to 
the <esthetic influence of music in the home, though they 
are quick to bewail the fact if their husbands drop any of 
their efforts to please. 

In the days of courtship the sweetheart nearly always 
finds his fiancée at the piano, her willing fingers bringing 
forth soft, rippling strains that seem to envelop her in an 
atmosphere of ideal feminine refinement. But when sweet- 
heart has become benedict the grating of his latch key in 
the lock is all the music that greets him on his home com- 
ing, unless the maid servant is humming ‘‘ After the Ball,” 
as she sets the dinner table. 











Holmes’ Opera a Failure.—A telegram from 
Paris announces that the first production of La Montagne 
Noire, by Holmés, was a fiasco. 
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R. CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS gave a 
recital of his songs on Tuesday evening, the 19th, at 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. Mrs. Gertrude Luther and 
Miss Inez Grenelli, sopranos ; Mr. J. H. McKinley, tenor ; 
Mr. Frank E. Tunison, baritone; Mr. Carlos Hasselbrink, 
violinist ; the Apollo Sixteen, under the direction of W. K. 
Chapman ; Mr. Clement R. Gale, organist, and Mr. Herman 
H. Wetzler at the piano interpreted the program. 


Had the female singers of Mr. Coombs’ songs been 
selected by some enemy to cover up any possible beauties 
the music might possess, the result could not have been 
better accomplished. Mrs. Luther’s colorless, unsympa- 
thetic soprano wandered sadly from the pitch, and her 
lyric idea is at best wooden. Backed by the fine sonorous 
singing of the Apollo Sixteen and the accompaniment of 
piano and organ in Mr. Coombs’ most ambitious and suc- 
cessful work on the program, The Christ Child. Mrs. 
Luther did not appear to such disadvantage. Her 
efforts at ignoring pitch, however, paled beneath those of 
Miss Grenelli. This lady set in at a respectable distance 
from the key and went steadily forward. She is addicted 
to the use of mezzo-voce and holds on lovingly to the last 
tone of a phrase, flattening as she holds in a way we have 
never heard rivaled on a public platform. It was an- 
nounced early in the evening that the composer was obliged 
to be absent throughillness. If he had engaged the lady 
singers on trust—we must particularize Grenelli—it was 
well he was. If he did not engage them on trust the case 
is peculiar for a musician. 

The audience was large. Those who purchased seats 
did so at the rate of $2. Mr. McKinley unfortunately was 
not in as good voice asusual. He sang a peculiarly jerky 
setting, by Mr. Coombs, of Shelley’s I Arise from Dreams 
of Thee, so abundantly besprinkled with double and triple 
stemmed notes that the text was chopped to pieces. Sala- 
man’s smooth, sensuous setting had naturally to be kept in 
mind. Mr. Tunison sang tunefully Hindel’s Honor in 
Arms, a solo too big for him, and Mr. Hasselbrink played 
with really good taste and spirit Sarasate’s Hungarian 
Dances. The admirable work of the Apollo Sixteen, the 
work of Hasselbrink and of McKinley—who even in indif- 
ferent voice will not be inartistic—relieved the evening. 
Such an evening planned by a musician is mysterious, and 
must have been an uncanny revelation for the confiding 
persons who paid $2, as it proved to the many of musical 
cultivation who were present with the legitimate expecta- 
tion of an artistic performance under such prestige. 

It was not without its amusing episodes. The Grenelli 
sang an encore, Gounod's serenade, to her own piano 
accompaniment. She evidently believes in her maniére de 
dire. It was most blandishingly funny. Ordinarily a 
concert of this stamp would be dismissed in a couple of 
sentences. As the arrangement of a New York musician 
it has suggested some curious questioning at length. 

The Church Choral Society, Richard Henry Warren, con- 
ductor, held its second concert of the season on Wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday evening of last week at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Church, Madison avenue and Forty-fourth 
street. The program on Thursday evening was given out of 
order, the Resurrection, a new work by W. Le Grand How- 
land, being the first number performed instead of the even- 
song by Shelley. It has a Stabat Mater for soprano and 
chorus, a Sanctus for soprano, contralto and chorus of 
women, ambitious but ineffective. The Agnus Deichorusis 
the most impressive bit of the work, and there is a fresh, 
jubilant Alleluia chorus following, both of which are well 
harmonized. 

Emma Juch was the soprano, Miss Eva Hawkes the con- 
tralto. Emma Juch sang also with organ Gounod’s There 
Is a Green Hill Far Away, and with violin, harp and organ 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. Both were exquisitely de- 
livered, with the beautiful broad purity and sympathy 
which characterize Juch’s style. The Ave Maria is an old 
standby with her. Few sing it like her, and none have 
the serene, classic pose with which she attends the per- 
formance of the prelude and from which her song following 
borrows an added dignity and charm. Her voice was in 
excellent condition, fresh and vibrant. 

An evensong for baritone solo and chorus by Harry 
Rowe Shelley, composed for the society, was given for the 
firsttime. George W. Fergusson was the baritone, and sang 
also It Is Enough, from Elijah. There were two a capella 
choruses, Mendelssohn’s Judge Me, O God, and Arcadelt’s 
Give Ear Unto My Prayer. The chorale Awake, from the 
Meistersinger, was given by chorus with organ. Mr. L. 





Amadeus Von Gaertner, violinist, played an adagio of his 
own composition and a Bach air for the G string, and the 
service, as it is called, closed with the finale from Rhein- 
berger’s Sonata Pastorale, played on the organ by Mr. Will 
C. Macfarlane. 

The chorus sang excellently with plenty of tone and in- 
telligently modulated effects. The soloists, taken all round, 
were an improvement on those at the last concert. The 
absence of an orchestra, which relieves the severely 
churchly impression always conveyed by an organ, no mat- 
ter how buoyant the strains, was felt. The compulsory 
stillness of an audience in this church atmosphere is de- 
pressing. No matter how fine the performance, the effect is 
lugubrious and one leaves with the idea that a program 
given in face of such deathly impassiveness can never have 
been a success. This society sings well, gives interesting 
programs and has an enormous following. It would be an 
interesting experiment to transplant its efforts for one 
evening to a secular environment and give arepressed pub- 
lic the opportunity to let léose its painfully pent up ap- 
proval. It must take courage or, better, a wealth of relig- 
ious ardor, for a soloist to lift up his or her voice with any 
heart in the effort after a brother artist has resumed his 
seat in the deadly hush of the sacred edifice. Ah, some of 
these church concerts are sad, while if elsewhere given 
they might be positively glad. 

It was a relief to drop into the brighter atmosphere of 
the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall, where the Rubin- 
stein Club was holding also on Thursday evening its second 
private concert of the season, under its director W. K. 
Chapman. A bevy of prettily gowned women on the stage 
like a huge nosegay, and a gay, smiling, crowded, clap- 
ping audience, made things cheery. The program was 
mainly composed of works of Rubinstein performed in 
memory of the great musician after whom the club was 
named. Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone, and Mr. Louis Blu- 
menberg, 'cellist, were the soloists, and Emil Levy accom- 
panied. 

The Rubinstein numbers sung by the chorus were The 
Angel, Sweetly Sang the Bird, The Water Nymph and The 
Song of the Birds. Other choral numbers were Brahms’ 
Song From Ossian’s Fingal, Weinzierl’s Dance Song, C. 
L. Osgood’s Found and Old German Shepherd’s Song, by 
W. Kienzl. Mrs. Sara Baron Anderson sang the contralto 
soloin The Water Nymph intelligently, as she always sings, 
and the incidental solosin Weinzierl’s Dance Song were 
done by Miss Marguerite Lemon, soprano, and Miss Wini- 
fred Williams, contralto. 

Very interesting was the Allegro Risoluto for piano and 
‘cello, played by Mr. Emil Levy and Mr. Louis Blumen- 
berg, a movement from one of the three compositions 
written by Rubinstein for piano and ‘cello, and a novelty 
here. Mr. Blumenberg also played Popper’s Spanish 
dance, Vito, with great verve and brilliancy, and with such 
pleasure to the audience that he was compelled to give an 
encore. The other encore of the evening was for the club 
in the Old German Shepherd's Song, and the buoyant song 
was repeated. 

Dr. Carl E. Dufft sang Rubinstein’s Yearnings and The 
Azra and Schubert’s Erl King with his usual taste and 
sonority. The tone quality of the club is so firmly and 
satisfactorily established in the musical mind that it calls 
for no dilated comment. They sang as well as usual, and 
if addicted occasionally under Mr. Chapman to violent 
tonal contrast, it is but an occasional exaggeration of a 
really wonderful power over light and shade. It was an 
excellent concert, and Mr. Chapman directed with earnest 
emphasis and vigor. Everything showed the effect of good 
rehearsal, and the Rubinstein numbers were tastefully 
selected. 

The Thursday evening of each week is becoming the 
central period of activity. On Thursday evening, also, 
Mme. Zippora Monteith gave her second concert at the 
Y. W. C. Association Hall, 7 East Fifteenth street, as- 
sisted by Mr. Conrad Behrens, bass; Mme. Flavie 
Van Den Hende, ‘cello; the Elmore trio, composed of 
Misses Alice, Anna and Ella Elmore, Mr. Wm. Courtney, 
tenor, who replaced at a few moments’ notice Mr. N. M. 
Halfpenny, and Master Arthur Hochmann, pianist. Miss 
Etta Hull accompanied. 

This concert was on a par with its predecessor in the 
performance. No one disappointed expectation, and it was 
altogether enjoyable. Following is the program: 

Tein, Folk. et 5 Lewd Ree Blick siiesc covvccdecvantcasencdins P. De Faye 
Miss Alice Elmore, Miss Anna Elmore, Miss Ella Elmore. 
Ballad, The Shadow and the Song (new)............. Keall-Parkhouse 
Dedicated to Mme. Monteith. 
Mme. Zippora Monteith. 


Smt Ss 5 Nia od Sb 685 iia cp had baile PAW de Fdi se Caaxdeees Popper 
Mme. Flavie Van Den Hende. 


Songs— 
POPE c visi ccccvccccndccttocesescaccesecceqsssateeeeese Schubert 
Ble Gar TO, BOs ai sic tc cen ccbaee deci ctiesicescuness Loewe 

Mr. Conrad Behrens. 
Delis Bh: ies cece a tein te i0n bwesnde tnendd: :eceates ceceoeseus «--Borgiel 
Elmore Trio. 

Piano— 
Spits SOPOMGGG «6 ions dcecesctessctcveccecedececes X. Scharwenka 
ee a oss hoe hairs Eee sks cae gee Scweceas Von Weber 

Master Arthur Hochmann. 
Aria, With Verdure Clad (Creation).........scccsssesssevevevees Haydn 


Mme. Monteith. 





’Cello— 
ND iia vik nic 8 bbb aes tnt vised isdinvctnddacdductentege Saint-Saéns 
Se vier raven vtenhtdets evelnds sxsentasdagpitandswakiesns Dunckler 

Mme. Flavie Van Den Hende. 

Songs— . 
Up to Her Chamber Window.................0.eceeeee Schlessinger 
WA ck sen vctCededeucked aij ccetacset i chivdde ientibinti Tosti 

Mr. N. M. Halfpenny. 

Songs— 
The Sea Hath Its Pearls................+005 Maude Valerie White 
Thou Art Like Unto a Flower...,............0+++ ... Rubinstein 


Mme. Monteith. 

Mme. Monteith is certainly a valuable addition not only 
in the oratorio but the lyric field. Her style is flexidle; 
her large, brilliant organ is under admirable control, and 
after a broad dramatic aria she can adapt her methods to 
a sympathetic little ballad with delicate art and finesse. 
She sang the With Verdure Clad excellently, and her 
smaller songs had infinite charm and refinement, notably 
the Du bist wie eine Blume, which we do not remember to 
have heard sung with more sentiment and finish. 

Mr. Courtney sang Come into the Garden, Maud and 
Sally in Our Alley and gave his usual example of the art of 
singing a ballad and the perfect use of amezza-vece. The 
little boy Arthur Hochmann is a wonder and will probably 
grow up to fullfil his promise. Everybody else did well. 
There was a good audience and it was a notably good 
concert. 

On Thursday afternoon and Friday evening Mr. Charles 
A. Arter and Mrs. Ida Gray Scott again received a large 
number of guests in Mr. Arter’s studio on Twenty-third 
street, overlooking Madison square. On Thursday after- 
noon Perry Averill sang. little Frieda Simonson played 
Chopin’s Fantaisie Impromptu, Miss Grace Hodgkins 
sang extremely well and Mr. Miller, the tenor of Dr. 
Kittridge’s church, also sang pleasantly. Perry Averill 
sang a regular Maurel répertoire, including Tosti’s Ninon 
and the Evening Star from Tannhduser. It was no dull 
but a very intelligent and sympathetic echo, however, of 
the grand opera baritone. Perry Averill has plenty of 
voice, plenty of dignity and feeling and dramatic tempera- 
ment. He played his own accompaniments tastefully. This 
young baritone does a great many things well—plays, 
sings and paints. His up-town studio is pretty well lined 
with dainty finished little sketches and afew clever im- 
pressionistic bits from hisown brush. But he is at his best 
as a singer. 

On Friday evening the reception was a Martha Wash- 
ington one ; the men wore conventional clothes, but the 
women who did not wear white wigs and brocade gowns 
displayed at least powdered heads and patches. It was a 
pretty effective gathering, and the floors were cleared for 
the Georges and Marthas todance. There was some good 
music interspersed. Mme. Anna Lankow in her large, 
broad style sang some German songs, and a young girl 
pupil of hers, who has been engaged for opera at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, sang also some German Lieder and some 
music from’the Fledermaus. Archie Gunn gave some 
clever comic recitations to an under piano accompaniment, 
and his inimitable squint and confiding manner of impart- 
ing suggestive things were immensely chic. There's a 
world of expressive meaning in Archie Gunn's squint. 

These two affairs were very enjoyable, largely attended 
and musically good. 

The following program was given on Saturday evening 
last at the residence of Mrs. John Calvin Lavine, where 
many interesting people from the artistic world were pres- 
ent: 


Sonata, op. 57 (Appassionata)..........ccecccsecceceressceees Beethoven 
Herr Xaver Scharwenka. 
tind. The Preenien G6 aii cansendindsnsscsdheanhicnnte F. H. Cowen 
Mme. Zippora Monteith. 
LAIQO..... cccccce, cocccccoscsccces cenedonnancnsondececececadasunl Handel 
Sefior Diaz Albertini. 
Songs— 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton..........sccsecceeeeeees ..... Spilman 
ME ekicducckeducheseccdcetiqueheecghetuneeses .... Beethoven 


. William Courtney. 
Poem, With under song of Mendelssohn.................... De Courpon 
Mr. George F. Duysters. 


Songs— 
SEE SE NUE Sc doco cccecedessdubabicesoboctees M. V. White 
Ne I WES GE Gs on oes cdivaes Sacedctawetreteedi Rubinstein 


Mme. Monteith. 
Serenade, violin and piano........... sceesceceeseesenes X. Scharwenka 
Sefior Albertini and the composer. 
Miss Hella Seydell, accompanist. 
Fdiee bp Che PvimeeGs TOA 6 oavcvcccccvcccccocoscsnsddacetncbestse 
Miss Ella Powell. 

Of course Scharwenka played, as usual, superbly, and 
Sig. Albertini played with the composer the new serenade 
with charming grace and finish. It is a delightful little 
work. Mme. Monteith and Mr. Courtney sang artistically, 
as is their wont, and Miss Hella Seydell, who is a good solo 
pianist, always plays excellent accompaniments. The 
French poem Printemps, recited by Mr. George F. Duy- 
sters to the Spring Song of Mendelssohn, made a delightful 
number. It was beautifully delivered, and the pure diction 
and polished accent made it a breath from Paris. Mr. 
Duysters, we believe, is at home in half a dozen languages; 
is not a student devoted to any particular art, but a profes- 
sional man. He speaks his lines like a trained actor, how- 
ever, and is artistically clever. This was a very delightful 
evening, and everyone enjoyed the musicale and the 
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causerie, which was not musical, most thoroughly. Miss 
Ella Powell sang, instead of the lines by Princess May, 
‘*Connais tu le pays,” from Mignon, in a voice evidently 
unsteady from nervousness, but with good possibilities. 

The Aschenbroedel Verein gave its third concert of the 
season on Sunday afternoon, at the Club Hall, 144 and 146 
East Eighty-sixth street. A string octet of Svendsen and 
Schumann's forever welcome quintet, op. 44, for piano and 
strings, with some contralto songs by Miss Eva Hawkes, 
formed the program. The two leading men of the club, 
Victor Herbert and Sam Franko, were absent, and the fol- 
lowing werethe performers on Sunday : 


Clavier—Leopold Winkler. 

Violin—Richard Arnold, Gustav Saenger, Carl H. Engel, Emil 
Hafelfinger, Hermann Kiihn, E. Fischer. 

Viola—Emil Gramm, Hermann Krasel, Louis V. Gatterdam. 

Violoncello—Arthur Laser, William See, John F. Mundwyler. 


It may be seen that the Aschenbroedel is a very large 
organization, particularly of string performers, who can be 
changed at each concert to the extent of an octet or 
nonet when necessary, the same men, with the exception 
of the principals, Franko and Herbert, seldom performing 
at two concerts in succession. All, however, are evidently 
kept in good rehearsal, as the concerts are always upon a 
high artistic level—in fact, there is never a mediocre con- 
cert given, 

The octet went smoothly, but beyond a fresh, piquant 
allegro scherzoso, the inspiration of the work hardly 
seemed in proportion to the labor taken in performance. 

This same movement is brought to an effective close, 
syncopated and played pizzicati. The contrast of the 
Schumann quintet following made things before seem even 
duller. Here Mr. Winkler acquitted himself admirably at 
the piano. He evidently appreciated the lovely themes 
that lay to his hand, and in the first movement especially 
his sympathy and expressive touch did full justice to the 
work. The strings did their share artistically, but, bal- 
anced as the work is, it is hard in this quintet to take one’s 
primary interest away from the piano. This was alto- 
gether the best performance of this noble composition 
heard here in a long time, and was on a par with a recent 
performance in this same club of the Beethoven septet and 
Rubinstein D minor trio. 

Miss Eva Hawkes sang Saint-Saéns’ Za Cloche, a star 
song by Chaminade, and a little French chanson for en- 
core. She has a refined, nicely cultivated contralto, which 
she uses with judgment, and she has adapted with much 
grace and taste the French manner of delivering her songs. 
She is a youthful newcomer and certainly would appear to 
merit recognition. 


BOSTON, February 21, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : , 
T the César Thomson concert at Music Hall 
A on Tuesday afternoon the last numbers on the pro- 
gram were : 


Ps icnncnn on cbinen ds bontedenedodweceddeenscevesececcesdeos ...Ries 
Passacaglia (on atheme by Hiandel).............seseesees Thomson 
nn occa cbpcbhd beeesbesinevenes benrentoaued Paganini 


After the Passacaglia Mr. Thomson played an encore. 
The majority of the audience mistook it for Non Piu Mesta, 
and started to leave the hall, so that Mr. Thomson had to 
come running out with his violin in hand to show people 
that the concert was not over. Isn't it rather funny for a 
town that makes such claims to being musical as Boston 
does that in a large audience that nearly filled Music Hall 
only about a hundred people knew Non Piu Mesta when they 
heard it ? More Anon, 








Honolulu. 
FEBRUARY 7, 1895. 


URING the month of January and up to the time 
D of writing, there has not been a single musical event 
in the city. This is because martial law was declared on 
January 6 and is still in force. On the evening of that day, 
while the churches were in session, a number of royalists 
who had arms and ammunition landed secretly a few miles 
from town on the beach, and commenced a revolution with 
the intention of restoring the monarchy and doing away 
witb the republic. 

The plot was discovered by the Government before it 
could get much headway, and within a week the rebels, 
who at the sound of cannon had fled to the mountains, 
were al! under arrest. Many very prominent royalists 
were arrested, also the ex-Queen, Liliuokalani, on whose 
premises buried in the ground were found guns, ammuni- 
tion and dynamite bombs. A court martial was at once 
constituted and at the present time is trying the prisoners, 
who number over 800. It is expected that some of the 
ringleaders will be shot. 

That is why musical matters have been so dull in the 
city of late. Even the churches have been poorly attended 
on Sundays since the racket commenced, especially in the 
evenings. One thing: the republic is stronger than ever. 
One of our local musicians, Oscar Herold by name, who 
plays the piano some, is aroyalist. At the time of the out- 




















break he was very loud in his denunciation of Americans, 
who had befriended him, and openly said they should be 
massacred. Herold was hauled up before the police au- 
thorities and given a talking to by the marshal, which he 
will not forget to his dying day. The last heard of Herold 
he was looking for a padlock for his mouth, The proba- 
bility is he will not remain in the islands any longer, as no 
one seems to have any use for his services. 

As soon as martial law is declared off the Honolulu 
Choral Society will commence rehearsals. 

We are looking forward to a concert in March or April 
by Master Cyril Tyler, the boy soprano, who is expected 
to pass through this city on his way from the colonies to 
the States. Hawall. 


Woman’s Voice. 

“ get 1O-PHYSICAL culture, bicycling, 

and all the various methods for mental and phy- 
sical development which are being so assiduously pur- 
sued by women at the present time are often sneered at 
as fads,” said a Boston lecturer not long since. ‘* But 
blessed be any fad,” continued this same speaker, ‘‘ that 
helps woman to a realization of the importance of her per- 
fect development. Let us hope her fondness for such fads 
may continue.” 

Woman seems to possess a peculiar monopoly of the word 
‘*fad.” There isa long list of distinctive ‘‘ fads” attached 
to her memory. But there is one ‘‘ fad” which she has 
not yet taken up. The nature of this will suggest itself 
to the thinking mind if it notices the voices of the women 
one meets. 

‘* Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an excellent 
thing in woman.” Did the immortal bard live to-day he 
would find comparatively few American women who would 
draw from hima similar burst of admiration. The voice 
of the average American has been likened to a compound 
of twang, whine, acridness and affectation. This criticism 
is severe, but not wholly unmerited. The voices of our men 
are, as a rule, far less disagreeable than those of our 
women. They may speak with unnecessary volume, and 
the tones will fall hard upon the ear, but fewer of their 
voices have the high, sharp, penetrating quality so common 
to the voice of the American woman and so rasping to the 
nerves of the sensitive listener whose ear has been trained 
to better sounds. 

The greater proportion of the feminine element of society 
and fashion spends the hot, sultry days of summer in the 
cool confines of the mountains or at the seaside. Here 
lovely woman swims, rows, plays tennis and golf to cul- 
tivate the muscles of her arms and chest, and rides the 
bicycle to cultivate some more of her muscles. Away from 
the din of the city, this sojourn offers excellent opportunities 
to cultivate the soft, gentle and low tones of which Shake- 
speare sings. But the average woman doesn’t think about 
that, and continues to scream across the tennis net, in the 
golf field, and over the bounding waves. 

The majority of the people of our nation stoutly deny the 
fact that they have rasping voices, or indifferently ignore 
it. But anyone who has traveled is fully conscious of the 
unenviable reputation Americans have gained in this 
respect. The majority of those who admit the universal 
harshness of tone are more than willing to shift the respon- 
sibility to climatic influence, declaring that the chill damp 
winds and raw cold sea fogs common to the northern coun- 
try affect the delicate tissues of the nose and throat until 
after a time the vocal cords become permanently affected. 

That climate cannot rightfully be charged with the en- 
tire blame is partially proved by the fact that even among 
Southerners only a comparatively small majority are en- 
tirely free from whine, and the voices as a rule are not any 
more flexible than those of Northerners. The one saving 
grace of the Southern voice is that it is usually pitched ina 
lower and therefore more acceptable key. However, the 
contrast between the voices of the Northern and Southern 
women is so marked that, accustomed as Northerners are 
to the hard sharp tones, they are apt to ascribe to the 
Southern voice in general far more beauty of tone than it 
actually possesses. 

The blame of considerable hardness of tone may justly 
be placed upon the Northern pronunciation. The Southern 
characteristic, which omits almost universally the letter 
‘‘r," thereby avoids the Northern tendency to pronounce 
that letter with a harsh, hard tone. While adherence to 
this habit of omitting the sound of the ‘‘r” does not 
recommend itself to those who seek for the best pronun- 
ciation of the language, it accounts for much of the musical 
quality of the Southern voice. A little judicious practice 
will accustom one to the happy medium, which is better in 
all cases than eitherextreme. The speech of the Southener 
is often indistinct, and in this respect the conversation of 
the Northerner is far more pleasing, and would be fully as 
musical did he modulate to a considerab!e degree his pro- 
nunciation of the vowels and some of the closed consonants. 

But many people will say. ‘‘ Life is too short to think so 
much about the tones of our voices. Life ought never to 
seem too short to give pleasure to others." Why should we 
whine and twang and scream at each other in ordinary con- 
versation, upsetting nerves unconsciously and promoting 








nervous prostratlon, when a little thought would make our 
voices pleasing, if not wonderfully musical? When all the 
facts, pro and con, have been considered, it is readily seen 
that all the blame cannot be put down to climatic influence, 
and the burden of poor pronunciation rests upon our own 
carelessness. Perhaps the desire to be patriotic and emu- 
late our national emblem has something to do with our 
national scream. Some who unwillingly admit the fact that 
most American voices have faults and serious ones rest the 
burden on inheritance. 

Well, even though one be unfortunate enough to inherit 
a disagreeable, tuneless voice, there is no voice that is not 
susceptible of improvement. Judicious training and cul- 
ture will effect a wonderful change, giving a voice the soft, 
flexible modulations which are the naturally ascribed 
characteristics of refined, well-bred people. One would 
not look for the same beauty of tone in the voice of an un- 
educated factory girl as would be expected in the intonation 
of a college-bred woman. But ‘‘ the subdued ripple of con- 
versation that betokens perfect breeding” and ‘‘ mellow 
trainante voices" are rarely heard. One learns of them 
from the society novel. 

These criticisms may seem severe, but just attend a re- 
ception—that most intolerable of all American methods of 
entertainment—and listen to the babel of voices in high 
strident keys; or go to a woman’s luncheon, where the 
guests are numerous, and the discovery will be made that 
as a rule the victor in that talking match is she who pos- 
sesses the greatest lung power. Listen to the voices of the 
women met incidentally—out shopping, in the street cars, 
on the avenues, and in the fashionable and unfashion- 
able restaurants. But, declares some one of the culprits, on 
the avenues and in the cars we have to talk against the din 
of the streets; in the stores, against the din everybody is 
helping to make ; in the unfashionable restaurants, against 
the rattle of dishes and the howling of waiters. 

All this defense has much of truth in it, and the only ad- 
vice possible under some of these circumstances is, don’t 
talk. Don’t dispute the right of way with a heavy wagon 
filled with loose iron rails that jogs cheerfully along over 
the cobbles; don’t try to beat a band in the matter of 
making noise, for it is sure to come out ahead. Confine 
your conversation to the person to whom you are talking; 
don’t try to edify everybody within a radius of 20 feet with 
your remarks. If it seems almost impossible to make your- 
self heard, don’t try to, unless it be a matter of life or 
death. You will save your voice, and probably leave un- 
said many foolish and unnecessary things. If you miss the 
opportunity of saying something brilliant or witty, comfort 
yourself with the truthful reflection that most people talk 
too much, any way. 

One great help toward being understood when speaking 
under the pressure of noise is to enunciate distinctly and 
speak slowly. Imagination helps to ruin the voice, for it is 
natural to imagine in the midst of a din that one must 
shout, even though the person spoken to be very near. If 
instead of howling, the words are slowly and distinctly 
spoken, you will probably be agreeably surprised to find 
yourself easily understood without the necessity of raising 
the tone of your voice very much. 

If women fully realized the magnetic charm that lies ina 
beautifully modulated voice they would cultivate it as 
assiduously as a gardener does some rare, beautiful flower. 
Think about the tones of your voice. Paste the poet’s 
couplet upon your mirror or on the inside flap of your purse, 
or any other place where it will be apt to meet your eye 
several timesaday. Starta ‘‘fad” to possess conversa- 
tional tones that are “soft, gentle and low,” and, if suc- 
cessful, rejoice in the thought of having proved a bene- 
factor to all mankind .—** Sun.” 








Arnold Reitlinger.—Arnold Reitlinger, one of the 
promising pianists of the Gay, is a young Hungarian, a son- 
in-law of the celebrated chess player, S. Rosenthal, resid- 
ing in Paris. The New York Hera/d, European Edition, 
of February 14, speaks of a concert given by him at Salle 
Erard on February 13 as a ‘‘ distinct success from an ar- 
tistic point of view, as well as in regard to the attendance. 
There were thirteen items on the program, made up of 
selections from B. Godard, Chopin, Xavier Laroux, Saint- 
Saéns, Svendsen, Mozart, T. Nachez, S. B. Schlesinger, 
Dubois, Schumann, Bach and Popper. Mr. Reitlinger was 
heard in Mozart’s Fantasie in D Minor, Schlesinger’s Im- 
promptu Caprice, in Les Bucherons by Dubois, and in 
Schumann’s Etude Symphonique.” 

Organ Grinders’ Paradise.—A whole village of well-to- 
do Italians, speaking English with an accent, is one of the 
most astonishing things that Italy offers to the tourist. 
They are retired organ grinders, who have acquired com- 
fortable fortunes in this country and have gone back to 
their beloved native land to live in affluence with their 
families in this strange little colony, which they have 
founded among the sweet Italian mountains. 

The stranger, in walking through the quiet streets, is 
often astonished at the sound of a hand organ sending 


forth the familiar strains of a once popular air from within 
some one of the houses, giving evidence of the affection in 
which the organs are held by their swarthy, dark-eyed 
owners, and which most of them cherish fondly in their 
ideal life of idleness.—Recorder. 
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FEBRUARY 25, 1895. 
T was my pleasure last week to attend a charming 
affair at the New Century Drawing Room. It wasa 
musical reception given by Mrs. O. B. Jenkins to her pupils. 
There was enough about the recital, for that it was, to 
make it noteworthy, and therefore to command unusual 
space. No thought of pupils’ concert entered the mind of 
any one of the auditors, and still it was a pupils’ concert 
pure and simple. But Mrs. Jenkins is a women who knows 
what the vocal world needs. She has found a mission to 
perform and she is performing it. Method is her watch- 
word. Every number was sung with all the tone possible. 
The breathing was always right, the enunciation clear, the 
intonation perfect, the phrasing definitive, and all this with- 
out any necessarily God-given power to the singer. But I 
will give the program: 
Duet, The Wanderer’s Night Song..........sseccssecsees A. Rubinstein 
Miss Maggie V. Slemmer, Miss Elizabeth McCulken. 


Songs— 
PG Rac idcciccccsccsavesuedvebsdectccdcaccepedecéaced Schubert 
CORBUIG, crccecccccadonesbedibcdancescnkeceices ctor E. A. P. Newcomb 


Ss Piso ctiincn nit 0646 o805626r0enesnees HAP hss ehecened H. Trotere 
Miss Florence Mae Riter. 
rs S Tee Ohi ss iodkccccsencdsccetéaqctbacesdceuaseus Cc. E, Horn 
Miss Edith Virden, Mrs. J. W. Little. 


Songs— 
Tis the Last Rose of Summer... ......cccccsseccese esccccee Flotow 
Wi Vertes Chad Girmeathc nds osccncnc cdddessscccccccccces Haydn 
Miss Maggie V. Slemmer. 
Cavatina, Descend Thou, Sleep (Otello). ........00..sseeeeeecees Rossini 
Mrs. J. W. Little. 
BROEECREENS OU BONN. 0 bss datoccenes cas wecindes¥esbens Bulwer-Lytton 
Miss Maud B. McCall. 
The accompanying airs and chorus from II Trovatore. 
Songs— 
The Nightingale and the Rose(The Fencing Master)......DeKoven 
Arietta Valse (Romeo e Giulietta)............00...cceeeeeees Gounod 
Miss Edith Virden. 
Songs— 
VO Rc bac nkepcendcgdess sdvcctanesesous bedéavesertesy Emile Karst 
WE bends ccparincecenentonbsethaceusteusecs Luigi Arditi 
Miss Elizabeth McCulken. 
Re, DORR, dance cs > cane 6ncunensensenhepes@innn+negte snes Neidlinger 
Miss Elizabeth Gillingham. 
Duets 


Tian Polk BOGE soci cise ctkicdciscvesccvesbecéesecies 
Nocturne (first time in Philadelphia) 
Miss Edith Virden, Miss Elizabeth Gillingham. 
Some, Let Tieisss TiaW ERGi Me. oo oce ccc ccvececcscveccsess secces Handel 
Miss Florence Mae Riter. 

Yes, perhaps I should stop and tell you that Miss Slem- 
mer and Miss Virden and Miss McCulken and Miss Riter 
had done exceedingly well, but that would be unfair, for it 
would take all my space to enumerate the achievements of 
the others. Look at the programs. There was always true 
merit. A distinguished teacher of singing lets the world hear 
her pupils. It isaquestion of method. And that method is 
superb. At the conclusion of the program the audience 
remained seated and applauded, and applauded a request 
for something from Mrs. Jenkins. Modestly acknowledging 
the compliment, the gifted musician seated herself at the 
piano and in that beautiful contralto voice which has won 
the encomiums of her friend Adelina Patti, and been per- 
fected by the matchless method of Marchesi, sang Ouvres 
tes Yeux Bleus, Massenet, and, to the enthusiastic encore, 
‘Tisa Dream, Lasser. 





s** 


It is my intention to seek and find the pure academical 
strength of Philadelphia, Our privileges of piano study 
under Godowsky are in value equalled in singing under 
Mrs. Jenkins. 

*** 

Before her marriage Mrs. Jenkins was Mary Clayton 
Phillips. Her course of study was ample and exhaustive. 
She spent six years on the Continent of Europe under Signor 
Ezzio Ciampi, Madame Anna de Lagrange and finishing 
with a two years’ course with Madame Marchesi. 

Water Bacon. 








Alice M. Pierce.—Alice M. Pierce, that bright little girl 
who was engaged to play /anne/e, but was prevented from 
doing so by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, has written the words and music for a song that 
she will call ‘‘ Let Me Kiss Thy Tears Away.” A pretty 
song it is, too, with a catchy strain in it that will make it 
popular. 








Reform in Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, February 23, 1895. | 

Editors The Musical Courier : 

HEARTILY indorse your article on Reform in 

Baltimore, and hope you will lose no opportunity to 

impress the facts so forcibly set forth in your article upon 
your many readers whenever occasion offers. 

As a constant reader of your paper I know the position 
you have taken with reference to the needs of the Peabody 
Institute, as well as the neglect or incapacity of the press 
of this city in properly showing to this community the 
shortcomings of the management of this largely overesti- 
mated institution, its musical director and board of trus- 
tees. 

Some ten years ago your paper contained an interesting 
letter from a Baltimore correspondent on ‘ Musical 
Criticisms” in this city. This letter then placed the 
responsibility, as you now do, upon the press of this city 
for the poor showing that our Conservatory of Music has 
made, is making and will continue to make until a thorough 
reorganization is accomplished. Mr. Hamerik is all that 
you concede—a thoroughly accomplished musician but an 
inefficient conductor. He does not interest himself suffi- 
ciently in the work he is called upon todo. Why leave so 
important a work as that of directing the Goldmark concerto 
to his assistant, Mr. Itzel, when the concerto is played by 
such an artist as César Thomson? Observe what one of 
our critics has to say on this performance: ‘‘ The only 
thing to mar the performance was the unevenness of the 
orchestral accompaniment. No fault could be found with 
the manner in which Prof. John Itzel directed, but the per- 
formers failed to pay the proper attention to his baton, and 
as a result the soloist was frequently compelled to follow 
the accompaniment, instead of the accompaniment follow- 
ing the soloist.” This is a sample of intelligent criticism: 
‘*No fault to be found with the directing of a man who 
cannot control his performers sufficiently to have them 
follow his baton!” What constitutes good directing? 
Will this critic inform us? 

Apropos of the ‘*‘ New Musical, Era” that the press has 
been dwelling upon so much of late comes the notices of 
our morning papers of the performances of the opera at 
the Academy of Music this week. Two columns were de- 
voted to these articles, and possibly thirty lines would 
cover the actualcomments upon the general performance 
and the work of the individual performers. The remainder 
of the articles was devoted to the lighting of the large 
chandelier, the gowns that were worn by the fashionable 
world and the names of those that attended. A compe- 
tent writer had enough opportunity at the performance of 
Otello in the work of Maurel, Tamagno and Eames to 
have given the public an account of the most artistic 
operatic performance ever heard in Baltimore. Perform- 
ances like these are sometimes criticised ; but I have yet 
to read an article criticising the work of Mr. Hamerik. 
As no one seems to find fault, Mr. Hamerik feels justified 
in making up his programs as he does and in remaining at 
the head of the orchestra. Certainly none of the three 
gentlemen of the ‘‘ music committee” of the Peabody is 
competent to advise Mr. Hamerick, and solong as the press 
remains quiet it is doubtful when the much needed change 
will be made. 

That the Peabody Orchestra can play better under one 
man’s direction than another has been amply demonstrated 
when Mr. Burmeister has directed his own compositions. 
There was a noticeable improvement in attack, shading, 
expression—in fact, everything that goes to make up a 
good orchestral performance. And all due to the musical 
interpretation of the conductor. Why not call a musician 
of Mr. Burmeister’s ability to fill this position? Mr. 
Hamerik is needed in his other departments. He does 
not direct but one-half of the numbers, and could be very 
easily spared that duty with advantage to the orchestra, 
the institution and the public taste. 

The press can do much to bring about the needed change. 
To do this let the manager of each paper put competent 
musical writers to work and not place such responsibility 
upon men who will write up an account of a horserace during 
the day anda concert at night, and forthe latter information 
rely upon some one of the performers for that which is 
given the public next morning. 

The managers of our daily papers are alone responsible 
for this poor showing. The people they employ are com- 
petent in certain branches, but, when they approach 
musical people for certain information, candidly admit that 
they do the best they can, but other work is their specialty. 
There is no excuse for this, and until it is remedied we will 
continue to have incompetent musical criticisms. 
ConsTANT READER. 





Editors The Musical Courzer : 

Baltimore musicians are rejoiced to hear of this ‘‘ New 
Musical Era” from Tue MusicaL CourteEr, which is sup- 
posed to be invested with a magic wand sufficiently potent 
to open the blindly infatuated eyes of Peabody devotees to 
the bare and hideous truth that this noble institution of 
George Peabody has not proven the temple but the tomb of 
the Muses. 





And who is to wave this magic wand? The Baltimore 


press? Anyone knowing how conservative our Baltimore 
papers are, and that the slightest disparaging remark on 
any local institution is mercilessly cut from the criticism, 
will wonder how this may be achieved. The glowing 
accounts in this morning's papers of last night’s symphony 
concert would lead one to imagine that it was nothing short 
of perfection, while in reality the orchestral numbers may 
have afforded amusement to some, disappointment to 
others, but enjoyment to none except, of course, those who 
wander to the Peabody Mecca with the awe of a Moham- 
medan pilgrim. 

There certainly was fun, and lots of it, for those who 
have a sense of humor, in watching an orchestra of about 
seventy-five members dragging their poor helpless con- 
ductor through the intricate mazes of a Tschaikowsky 
symphony, some few gallantly persevering unto the end, the 
others dropping off helplessly in utter despair long before 
the last page was turned. The program and papers stated 
that this was its first performance; there was not a 
moment’s doubt as to that; facts speak plainer than words ; 
but let us hope that this was also the last performance of a 
Tschaikowsky symphony. Music had evidently become 
synonymous with noise, for the only variation in the brill- 
iant fortissimo was an occasional clash of the only two 
instruments in proper pitch, cymbals and drum, and then 
there was a little more noise, that is all. How very fortu- 
nate it is for Mr. Hamerik’s nerves that nothing less than 
the discrepancy of half a tone can effect his equanimity. 

How César Thomson ever managed to play the solo ac- 
companiment to the orchestra solo without being tempted 
to fling something more substantial than black looks at 
the malefactors, can only be evidence that a truly great 
artist can also be truly a gentleman who will not publicly 
resent the insult of having his concerto conducted by a 
second-rate violinist, who is not even concertmaster, and 
whose knowledge of conducting is the quintessence of 
nihil. Instead of feeling honored by being able to accom- 
pany an artist like Thomson, Mr. Hamerik coolly surren- 
ders the baton to an inferior, andif a catastrophe should 
result he at least is safely out of it. 

The Peabody trustees, who seem mightily interested in 
Peabody affairs this year, ought to insist upon the con- 
tractor wielding the baton throughout the entire concert, 
and if he does not feel equal to the emergency they should 
engage a conductor who does. Moreover, let the trustees 
choose the program judiciously, and not tax the musicians 
beyond their abilities. Why must there be so many mem- 
bers in the orchestra? Is the Peabody maxim ‘‘ The more 
the merrier?” There are musicians, alias saloon keepers, 
alias provision dealers, in the orchestra who can barely 
read notes, who do not know the meaning of the word 
‘* practice,” who follow their esthetic vocation throughout 
the week and after two rehearsals are supposed to regale 
the audience with a Tschaikowsky suite. Verily, from the 
ridiculous to the sublime, and vice versa. 

Were there half as many—say forty—who are willing to 
try, and who make music a profession, and were they 
to play compositions within their compass, the Peabody 
Orchestra might have a future; but as long as there is 
question of quantity, not quality, it will go from bad to 
worse. Mozart and Haydn and even Beethoven have ap- 
parently been obliterated from the list of composers, yet a 
Haydn symphony, correctly and tastefully played, would 
afford ten times the pleasure obtained from the Minnesota 
blizzard that swept over the hall last night, and a few more 
such blizzards will effectually crush all the germs of 
musical appreciation that may lie latent within some of the 
Peabody students, while the bright sunshine and intrinsic 
vigor of our classical composers would bid them spread 
and open and bear worthy fruit. 

If the new musical era is to dawn the press must be the 
fearless Aurora who will herald its advent by scattering 
the seeds of truth. X. 








Mr. Louis Blumenberg.—Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the 
solo ’cellist, played the solos on the occasion of the initial 
concert given by the new Philomel Society at the Hotel 
Endicott Monday night. His selections, which included the 
Vito of Popper, were received with the honest appreciation 
that invariably results from the fine work of this artist. 
Mrs. McKinley directed the entertainment and Mr. McKin- 
ley sang the tenor solos. 


ARE CHANCE—For Sale—A Joseph Guarnerius and 

one Bergonze violin. The LARGEST musical library 

for military band, used by Bergmann, Downing, Arbuckle, 

&c.; worth, $5,000. Address A., 159 East Sixty-second 
street, New York. 


SCHMELZ, director of vocal and instrumental music, 

e is open for an engagement as leader of vocal and 

orchestral societies. Teaches also singing, violin, piano, 

theory and composition. Address No. 159 East Sixty-sec- 
ond street, New York. 


ANTED to dispose of some classical music works for 
string instruments, consisting of Mozart, Bocherini, 
Reissiger, Haydn, Krommer and other quartets and quin- 
tets. Write for information to 316 West Fifty-eighth street, 
New York city. 






























Thomas Reeves Dead.—Thomas Reeves, 


the musical department of the Perkins Institute for the 
Blind at South Boston, died at the Institute on February 20 
Mr. Reeves was born in Ireland in 


from an attack of grip. 
1843, and entered the institute when he was ten years old 
graduated in 1863, 


tor of the institute where he died. 


A Chapman Soiree.—Mr. and Mrs. R. Chapman will 
give a soirée musicale at the Madison Avenue Hotel on 


Saturday evening, March 2, at 9 o'clock, 


Mettke’s Pupils’ Fourth Concert.—The pupils of Hans 
Mettke gave their monthly concert at the home of J. H. 
The 
The local 


Cruze on Fifth avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., recently. 
audience was large and the concert a success. 
critics were very terse but satisfactory in their comments. 
The participants were: Mrs. Barton, Miss Minnie Kane, 
Miss Lutie McFarland, Miss Mary Beard, Miss Lillie Fizer, 
Mrs. Blow and Miss Edna Cruze. 

An Ancient Bell.—The bell which sounds the study 
calls in the Woman's College in Baltimore is the same 
which was used in old Cokesbury College, founded in 1785, 
and situated in Abingdon, Harford County, Md., says 
Harper's Bazar. The name of the institution was a 
combination of that of Bishops Coxe and Asbury, the two 
earliest bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
whose honor it was called. It was the first Methodist col- 
lege ever established in the United States, and the bell not 
only summoned its students to their duties but served 
(clocks being rare luxuries) to mark the hours for the citi- 
zens of Abingdon. In 1795 the building was destroyed by 
fire, and this relic, which was rescued from the flames, is 
the more valuable in being all that remains of the once 
famous institution. 


St. John's Recital.—A recital of the organ was given re- 
cently at St. John’s Church, Knoxville, Tenn., by Professor 
Garrett, who also directed the affair. Prof. Hans Mettke 
gave a ‘cello number which called forth the following criti- 
cism from the local papers : 

Herr Mettke is a master of the beautiful violoncello and never 
fails to delight his audience. 

Elson Lectures.—Mr. Louis C. Elson, the well-known 
Boston music critic and lecturer, delivered a very success- 
ful address last Wednesday afternoon before the Teachers’ 
College at Morningside Park, in this city. 

One of Jessie Shay’s Teachers.—When Jessie Shay, 
the gifted young pianist, came to New York she studied 
three years with Mrs. Minnie B. Richards (now Mrs. Theo- 
dore E. Heidenfeld). This lady is the well-known teacher 
and composer. 


The MacDowell Recitals.—Mr. E. A. MacDowell, the 
pianist and composer, will give two piano recitals this 
week at Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. This dis- 
tinguished young man will play mixed programs, and among 
other things his own Sonata Tragica. He has set this 
number down on the Saturday afternoon program, but it is 
to be hoped that he will shift it to the first recital to-mor- 
2.30 is the hour of both affairs, which will 
Julie L. Wyman 


row afternoon. 
be of peculiar interest to music lovers. 
will assist. 

A Kronberg Concert.—A large audience attended the 
eighth recital of the Kronberg Conservatory of Music in 
Kansas City on February 19. One of the features of the 
concert was the Lacrymosa Quartet from Mozart’s Requiem, 
which was very well given. 

Rudolf King, the pianist, who occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the city, as teacher as well as an executant, played 
a charming Caprice of his own composition and Leschetiz- 
ky’s Dance Fantastique in truly brilliant style. Francois 
Boucher gave in a masterly manner Bach's Chaconne, ad- 
ding one more to his successes, while S. Kronberg made a 
good impression in Mendelssohn's It is Enough. 

Mrs. Gillespie, soprano—a pupil of Mr. Kronberg—sang 
I Will Extol Thee, from Costa's Eli, in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Altogether, this concert was one of the most suc- 
cessful instructive entertainments heard in Kansas City 
this season. 

A Rare Event.—The pupils of Madame Frida de Gebele 
Ashforth will sing in concert Tuesday evening, March 12, 
in Chickering Hall. Madame Ashforth’s pupils always 
sing artistically, and her concerts are faithful reflexes of 
her eclectic musical taste, wide sympathies and under- 


director of 


He taught music in Bangor, Me., and 
Louisville, Ky., for five years, when he was made conduc- 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





makes her pupils’ concerts such unique events. At this 
forthcoming concert we will hear plenty of novelties and 
some new voices. We will publish next week the program 
in full of this interesting affair. 

Free Organ Recital.—At the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church, Ninety-sixth street and Central Park, west, will be 
given to-morrow night a free organ recital by Miss M. V. 
McKee. Hubert Arnold, violinist, and Master Charles 
Meelan, soprano, will assist. 

Faelten at Meadville.—Mr. Carl Faelton played on the 
18th at the Conservatory of Music of Meadville, Pa. The 
occasion was one of a series of recitals given by the Con- 
servatory, under the direction of Mrs. J. O. Hall, for 
the benefit of its pupils. The numbers are always given 
by eminent musicians. The program was: 








| Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue.... ....cssscecsseseeeees Sdbecccece Bach 
Sonate, © asebaay ee. By; BiG: Bac ac as co ccacss ctstesecces Beethoven 
| Theme and Variations, B flat........cccccccsessccccccvecccoccs Schubert 
Etude, A flat major........... ) 
CA, Te SINE osc cnn snes ckied P ncccccc cdavdustedbdbdeadbasscedser Chopin 
Polonaise, C sharp minor..... ) 
Novelette, E major, No. 7........ } 
PEPRTERRA OP eens nencrewestss b leds spcowboerbogucwa lant Schumann 


Nocturne, F major, op. 23, No. 4.. | 


been invited by the National Education Association, meet- 
ing in Denver next July, todeliver an address on ‘‘ Theim- 
portance of correct elementary instruction and training in 
vocal music as a basis of all music in home, church and 
concert room.” 

Yaw.—The Atlanta Constitution has this to say in re- 
gard to a recent concert which Miss Ellen Beach Yaw gave 
in that city: 

One of the largest audiences that DeGive’s Grand Opera House, 
with its great seating capacity, has known, assembled last night to 
attend the concert which was to introduce to Atlanta the new singer 
about whom so many wonderful things have been said—Miss Ellen 
Beach Yaw. It was an audience representing the society as well as 
the musical side of Atlanta life, anaudience in the main critical and 
altogether filied with curiosity concerning the newcomer. 

First a word about what has been claimed for the young woman. 
It was not claimed that her voice possessed the marvelous sweetness 
and purity and richness and other indescribable qualities of Patti. 
It was claimed that she possessed a range most remarkable—a range 
probably equaled by no other singer known. 

And that istrue. She is a marvel inthis respect. People who went 
as Doubting Thomases—and a good many did go in that réle—came 
away convinced that they had listened to perhaps the most remark- 
able vocal performance of the age. From low, deep contralto tones 
she went with apparent ease up to the clouds, giving with unmistak- 
able truth E above high E, almost an octave above Patti’s highest 
tone. Indeed some of the musical people present thought she wenta 
note higher than E. In most of the numbers she rendered there were 
those musical gymnastics which demonstrated her marvelous upper 
register, the strength of her voice, and the further fact that she knows 
how to use it. . 

Multiple Concert by the "Phone.—A novel entertain- 
ment will be held in Springfield, Ohio, next Monday evening 
in aid of a Methodist church of that city. It will consist of 
vocal and instrumental music, transmitted over special 
telephone wires from this city, Chicago, Boston, Pittsburg 


and Toledo. 


i 


A Correction.—Several papers in writing of Miss Maude 
Young, one of the prima donnas of the Rob Roy Company, 
have mentioned her as an understudy. Such is not the 
case. Miss Young is under contract as a prima donna to 
alternate with Miss Cordon. 

Christoph Bach’s Birthday.—Christoph Bach, the mu- 
sical director, will be sixty years old on March 24. This will 
be the occasion for a celebration by the friends and admirers 
of the musician. The concert at the West Side Turner 
Hall on that occasion will be very elaborate, and all the 
musicians of the city will unite in honoring him. 

A Mimic.—Mrs. Henry Abbey, wife of the great manager, 
is a great mimic, and entertains her intimate friends with 
manifold imitations of the many famous people she meets. 
One of her great acts is to show Patti talking baby talk 
according to her favorite style of conversation in the 
bosom of her family.—Z.xchange. 

Miss Nina Burt.—Miss Nina Burt, soprano, sings with 
Ysaye in Buffalo, March 5; with the Seidl Orchestra and 
Ysaye ou March 17, and the subsequent Ysaye concerts, 
with the exception of the recitals, when no vocalists par- 
ticipate. 

The Ladies’ Schubert Club.—The Ladies’ Schubert 
Club, of Middletown, N. Y., gave its fourth public concert 
in the First Baptist Church Tuesday evening, February 
19, assisted by Miss Julia Wickham, contralto; Mr. Dann- 
reuther, violin, and the Beethoven String Quartet. The 
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standing of all schools of singing. It is this variety that 








latter played with its usual skill ; both Miss Wickham and 


Fantasie impromptu, op. 66 
Nenia, op. 18 
The Heavens are Telling 


pretensions. 
Chorus and The Heavens are Telling with understanding. 
As the concert proved a success artistically and financially, 
there is a likelihood of another being given by the choir 


and organ). 
church (entrance on Eleventh street). 


Mr. Dannreuther were enthusiastically encored. The 
ladies of the Schubert Club showed careful training under 
the baton of Mrs. C. H. Sweezy, their conductor. This 
concert was the most successful entertainment yet given 
by this popular society. 

Miss Lizzie Macnichol.—Miss Lizzie Macnichol, the con- 
tralto of the Rob Roy Company, is one of the most popular 
artists on the operatic stage; possessing a rich contralto 
voice, a charming personality. They win friends for her 
wherever she appears. Her work in Rob Roy proves her 
one of the most reliable of singers, having appeared as 
often as six times in a week. 

Pizzarello Goes West.—Pizzarello will play at the 
Columbus, Ohio, Arion Society’s four concerts during the 
coming week. Returning East he will play on March 4 
in Delaware, 6 and 7 at Newark, and on the 8th at Mount 
Vernon. 

Mr. Hammond’s Recital.—Mr. B. J. Hammond, of 
Worcester, Mass., gave an interesting program at his fifth 
recital, given on the 2ist at 452 Main street, Worcester. 
The numbers were : 

Greeting. ........ ne Sied 0 0nd tnenen .oenboqerenen eeementees Mendelssohn 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Robinson. 





TWGOREA, OP. 7. od coccscccinscdevess J 
Valse ang Scene (Faust)...........csecsecsereceeceeeeeees Gouncd test | BY the Waters... .cccesicscscecccvcssonccssceccsocecescocescsoss Adams 
om Miss Nettie B. McGaffey. 
The local papers say : Kai Pasionrelie Gea Mes bois i ccdie wee voksubiewieecsdbocies Rossini 
Mr, Faelten is one of the first artists now living in America. He Miss Arthémise Langlois. 
has a large tone and technic, enabling him to play the most difficult | Song of the Turnkey (Rob Roy)..............cesecececeeeeees De Koven 
passages with ease, and a vigor that is at times truly astonishing ; Mr. Harry C. Robinson. 
the piano suddenly seems to be converted into a large orchestra un. | The Merry Lark..........ccseccsscccccececcsecsccnssessecesevceses Nevin 
der his fingers. Of his perfect touch and absolute certainty of execu- | Dost Thou Know...........ccccccceeeceeeetereeeeeenes cocenee Massenet 
tion, which made light of all difficulties, too much cannot be said in | Damce Song...........0..0escceeeeececeeeeeees Arranged by Carmichael 
praise. Miss Anne Warren. 
Mr. Bowman and Denver.—Professor Bowman has Voce di Donna (La Gioconda).........ccssescecseesecesseseess Ponchielli 
WON g oc ccs ctvedeccvcssqoviies bveseudieedencceusaseeauss Tschaikowsky 


Mrs. Edward Epstein. 
Believe me if all these endearing young charms (old Irish 
TTT TIOTTTT TTT TTT TTT Teter Tt ee Arranged by H. Leslie 
Miss Coughlan, Miss McGaffey, Mr. Healy and Mr. Robinson. 
ES SEES CRBS OOD cidcectatasecasesigsccase boecwensese De Koven 
Mr. Charies H. Grout. 


Be Bara Mose iccccsevccisoscccesacosces pépusbecansogetveathacabensh Arditi 
Miss Eva M. Coughlan. 

DO Bwent Gnd Baa so owe csaccvecne cocccvescovewownntsceovews Cantor 
Mr. Wilbert C. Healy. 

VORIGE. cr cccececccascsevecwevevecscesensccccsesocedectsdsvevcerseends Tosti 
Fior di Giaggiolo (Cavalleria Rusticana)..............ees0005 Mascagni 
Mrs. M. E. Davis. 

ESE 6 MetR yy MOOR s onc nth incnscsssckdeedvecvdendevedecevecceseess Bailey 
Mrs. Stella Pinckney Clough. 

Come, "tis Time to Wande?,........cccccccccecescescsecceecs Gordigiani 


Miss Coughlan, Mr. Healy and Mr. Robinson. 
A Mendelssohn Birthday Concert.—A Mendelssohn 


birthday concert was given on the 5th at Ottawa, Ont., 
by the Mendelssohn Club of that city. 


A Devine Pupil.—Last Wednesday evening Rosa Els- 


ner, a pupil of the well known vocal teacher Lena Doria 
Devine, sang at Hardman Hall in this city. 
rendering of the waltz song, Sogno d’Amor, by Gregh, 
earned her an enthusiastic encore, to which she responded 
with Bischoff's Supposing. 


Her charming 


A Choir Concert.—A concert of unusual artistic im- 


portance was given by the choir of St. Thomas’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church, of Brooklyn, in their Parish Hall, corner 
Bushwick avenue and Cooper street, last Thursday even- 


ng. The program was as follows: 


The Silent Land.....cccccscsccccccccccsesseccs acnesaéovtecs A. R. Gaul 
Sonata in A minor, op. 42 (first movement) 
Cradle Song 
The Owl and the Pussy Cat... ° 


Franz Schubert 






The choir bo 


A Franko Concert.—Mme. Jeane Franko will give a | song, Three Little Birds............cecceseeeecececeeerees H. W. Parker 
concert to-morrow evening at Chamber Music Hall, assisted | The Pilgrims’ Chorus.............ssscesseceeeeereeeeeeeeees R, Wagner 
by Misses Louise Gerard, Ines Oppenheim, K. Vashti Baxter The Red Sun is Sinking dacecoceévectconsd ebeditcceresceues Henry Leslie 

+ pes Wanderers’ Night Song........cccccceseseccsccsceccneneneees Rubinstein 
and Mr. Albert S. Thies. Tine Bar B WONG oo cecdnceeccccoctncctsonsucatsovess Eaton Fanning 


Frederic Chopin 
G. Sgambati 
Jos. Haydn 


The choir numbered over forty voices. : 
Bella M. Jackson was the principal soprano soloist, and 


William G. Hammond, the organist and choirmaster, de- 
lighted the large audience with his brilliant piano playing, 
H. E. H. Benedict supplied the place of accompanist. 
William G. Hammond has been an organist and choir- 
master for more than five years, and is also a pianist of 


Thomas C. Hammond directed The Pilgrims’ 


oon after Easter. 
Spohr’s Last Judgment.—The Baton Club of the First 


Presbyterian Church, under the direction of Mr. William C. 
Carl, will give its first concert of the present season next 
Tuesday evening, March 5, at 8:15. o'clock. 
will sing Spohr’s oratorio, The Last Judgment, and in a 
miscellaneous program will be The Bridal Chorus, Cowen ; 
Madrigal, Sir Jos. Barnby, and selections from The Holy 


The club 


ity Gaul, assisted by Miss Bertha Gallatin, suprano; Mrs, 


Antonia H. Sawyer, contralto; Mr. George L. P. Butler, 
tenor; Mr. Luther Gail Allen, baritone; Mr. William J. 
Maier, violinist ; Mr. Reeve Jones, pianist, and Mrs. Laura 


rawford and Mr. Charles R. Hallock, accompanists (piano 
The concert will be given in the chapel of the 
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The Human Voice as a Force Acting 
Through the Physical Body. 


CIENCE teaches us that surrounding the earth 

is a universal ether, and in this ether are contained a 
great number of yet finer ethers which we often term 
forces. These forces are undeviated atoms only waiting 
for a correct knowledge of their laws to be set into activity 
to become the friends or foes of mankind. 

The process of evolution is going on in every department 
of life, and man never seemed so anxious to understand his 
own mental and physical make-up as at the present time. 

After centuries spent in the outward man and his vis- 
ible environment, at last he is beginning to investigate 
invisible forces and to connect his very essence with all 
the surrounding forces of nature. Discoveries have been 
made as to the power of mind over matter, and in studying 
all expressions of life we find both mind and matter are 
vibratory action or acontinual change of atoms. These 
atoms, following law, produce various results, some times 
discordant and again the perfection of harmony. 

Scientific education proves to us that everything in the 
universe is vibratory action, from the seemingly inanimate 
objects around us to the mind which pervades the universe. 

We find subtle forces ready to do our bidding in the very 
air we breathe. It would take too much time for me to 
illustrate the subject of vibration satisfactorily, so I will 
confine myself to the voice and its relations and only dis- 
cuss a few discoveries made by me during the past few years. 

The voice treated asa force outside the body may be 
new to you, but a little consideration of the subject will 
show the strong claim it has to being a subtle force, with 
the larynx and adjoining parts as a media. 

Formerly in our ignorance the voice has not been treated 
as a subject to be improved upon or investigated, but as 
something God given and not to be improved upon. This 
belief is not altogether strange, for man in no particular 
has really grasped the possibilities of any faculty; not 
until recently has it become fashionable to investigate the 
invisible forces of nature. We have yet to learn that 
everything, without exception, follows law, and until this 
important fact be understood and demonstrated we are 
ever at the mercy of what we term forces. 

Our very body is what I may term congealed mind. 
Every atom that goes to make up the whole is subject to 
the law of vibratory action of some force. We all recog- 
nize the inelastic body and its opposite, the cultivated, well 
bred speaking ensemble of the artist. Pages could be 
devoted to this important and fascinating subject. 

Few realize the important relation existing between the 
entire body and the voice, and the necessity for thorough 
body culture to the singer or speaker—intelligent, conscious 
control of the various nerve centres and muscles. Tyndall 
expresses our obligation to study these laws by the follow- 
ing: Scientific education ought to teach us to see the in- 
visible as well as the visible in nature, to picture with the 
visions of the mind those operations which elude bodily 
vision, to look at the very atoms of matter in motion and at 
rest and follow them forth without ever losing sight of 
them integrating themselves into natural phenomena.” 

We learn that all atomic action is the same, that by ap- 
proximation or separation of the atoms by some extraneous 
force, mind, a yet finer vibratory action, we give rise to the 
exertion of the repulsive or attractive forces inherent in the 
atom, and thus all forces are brought into action. The 
atom itself is an unknown quantity. A collection of atoms 
is called molecules. These molecules are present through- 
out all space, subject to the action of thought. 

The law of atomatic action is the same in all bodies, but 
the reciprocal action of the molecules composed of the 
atoms vary according to the relative position and the dis- 
tance of the component atoms. This theory would give us 
various shaped molecules for the sense of hearing, sight, 
speaking or singing, but all governed by a common law. 
It would explain the difference between the piece of granite 
and the diamond; in singing, the difference between the 
colorless, throaty tone, and the brilliant, scintillating, car- 
rying tone. The analogy seems perfect. 

Following Tyndall's suggestion of trying to see and fol- 
low the invisible, I can imagine the instrument eye, 
composed of cells, in a state of vibration, forming the mus- 
cles, nerves, &c., of such a nature as to admit and har- 
monize the molecular living force of sight, and impervious 
to all other vibratory action; also the larynx and sur- 
rounding parts being of such a nature as to admit only of 
the particular molecular living force that goes to make up 
the highest attenuation of sound—the voice. To parody 
Heine, we do not take possession of our vozce, but are pos- 
sessed by 77. 

In a healthy body the cells are in such a condition as to 
allow a perfect current or circulation of the corresponding 
force, but when for any cause these cells become ob- 
structed, and the living molecular force cannot enter, we 
become discordant or diseased, which are but other terms 
for saying we are out of harmony. These forces which act 
upon our bodies cannot be seen but by the mind’s eye, and 
the dissecting knife of the anatomist will ever fail to locate 
them. Only by a study of the laws of vibratory action 


recognized we may learn somewhat of causes and the best 
and quickest method of producing correct effects; until 
then we are at the mercy of any force and not its master. 

Nowhere can the study of atomic action be more inter- 
esting than of the so-called senses of man, their relations 
to the individual, and, later, their connection with the great 
whole. Vision has its laws of vibratory action, and no one 
confounds the sense with the instrument. The voice, 
equally a sense or force, bears the same relation to the 
larynx, its media, as vision to the eye. 

We find voice, the highest attenuation of sound, with its 
scientific relations, correlations and transmutation, and, 
like all vibratory action, projects itself in waves through 
gross media, and as related or dissonant vibrations are 
produced we get harmony or discord. Bearing this im- 
portant fact in mind, after studying the construction of the 
instrument, we must continue our investigation by examin- 
ing the law of atomic action as exhibited in tone. 

Anatomy has attempted to locate and limit the voice. 
While such study has been of advantage and a step 
upward, the time now seems ripe for a higher thought and 
a deeper investigation of causes in the light of progressive 
thought. To say ‘‘ I see something ” means that the mole- 
cular living force of vision has been set into action. ‘‘ I 
hear” is expressing a similar operation of auditory vibra- 
tion. To speak or sing, other molecules are brought into 
action. These combinations seem limitless. We also find 
the three forces are inseparably connected. 

We say tone is generated at the vocal bands by means 
of this or that muscle, which in a degree is correct ; but we 
must not forget the primary cause—thought acting upon 
undeviated atoms of air below the bands and subject to 
the law of atomic action. 

Muscles and nerves are but a means and not a cause. 
In studying the muscular action we find the vocal bands— 
really folds of the lining membrane of the throat—are at 
the top of the trachea. The air, or a vibratory current of 
undeviated atoms, impelled by a thought pass to these 
bands, where the atoms take whatever form the extraneous 
agent (mind) demands. ‘These bands or membrane possess 
powers of muscular action as marvelous as the eye, and in 
the same manner as the eye will set at defiance the scalpel 
of the anatomist, for it may be positively asserted that the 
mind of man cannot comprehend the subtle and delicate 
mechanism of the finest movements of the body. 

Experiments have been made and much light thrown on 
the varied action of the vocal bands, but it is all incom- 
plete. Before there was much or any knowledge of 
anatomy the voice was divided according to sensation ; 
thus we have the low, vibrating tone, called the chest tone, 
and the lightest and highest, being classed as head tones, 
under the impression that they were made in the head. 
Various experiments on man and beast have been made to 
decide the correct action of these bands. 

It is conceded by the best anatomists that the grave or 
lowest tones are produced by vibrations of the entire bands 
and the acute or highest sounds by a tightening and a par- 
tial closing, thus showing it requires not more than half the 
amount of breath to produce the acute tone than it does the 
grave ones. These experiments are evidently correct, and 
already I have proven and utilized this knowledge for the 
development of the highest tones of the voice ; neverthe- 
less, this fact, emphazised by most anatomists, is ignored 
by singing teachers. 

It was evidently understood or guessed at by the old 
Italians, as shown by the number of phenomenally high and 
agile voices possessed by their singers. It has been found 
that a certain elastic touch is a necessity for acquiring a cor- 
rect vibrating action at the vocal bands, as well as a 
supple muscular action. 

Taking the other agents into consideration, I find thata 
combination of ‘* scoo” and ‘* fii” are the best for developing 
a natural muscular action and at the same time focussing 
the vibrating current at the teeth. 

Studied carefully and intelligently, a single exercise 
becomes a mine of knowledge, serving simultaneously 
several important offices, not the least being an exercise of 
muscles otherwise impossible to reach. By its use, outside 
of singing, I have cured hoarseness (supposed to be chronic) 
and bad catarrahai affections, thus showing that the work 
performs a valuable office in exercising and clearing both 
muscles and the mucous membrane. 

While accepting the opinions and experiments of authori- 
ties on the voice and throat, I am convinced that the beauty 
and lasting quality of the voice, from a physical standpoint, 
is largely dependent on a healthy mucous membrane, and 
that the contractile tissue of the membrane is a much 
neglected but most important agent in voice production, 
particularly of the head tones. Taking my exercise with a 
correct touch, the female voice may with ease touch F in 

alt, and many voices an octave higher. This phenomena 
alone would support my theory that the voice is a force and 

limitless. 

Dr. Morrell Mackenzie substantiates my assertion that 

exercising the voice in this manner is harmless when he 

says : ‘‘ Sensation, however, is a useful witness in confirm- 

ing the results arrived at in other ways, and it can always 

be relied upon when it tells whether an action causes strain 





may we hope to gain their secrets. When this fact becomes 


or not.” 





Experience has taught me that it is highly beneficial, and 
assists in strengthening and developing the voice to the 
finest finish and most extended range. Dr. Mackenzie 
also says: ‘Singers and speakers are not only artists, but 
also in a certain degree athletes, their work consisting es- 
sentially in well ordered muscular movements.” 

This delicate touch must be given without effort and 
without conscious breath, according to the theory of acute 
sounds. Experience teaches us that to be thoroughly har- 
monious every muscle in the body should be exercised, and 
this applies equally to the more delicate muscular action of 
the voice. The muscular action which develops the very 
highest tones are not only a necessity, but without this 
natural action the voice will lack in a degree smoothness 
and elasticity. 

While the advanced vocalist may not attain a remarkable 
range, possible to the coming generations, it is a grand step 
to learn that our ignorance of law is what limits the voice 
and that all is proportionate to age, experience and amount 
of time given to study. 

If you wished to make your daughter or son an athlete 
you would not wait until they were twenty or even eigh- 
teen, when the muscles are beginning to harden, and yet in 
singing, requiring a yet finer muscular action, how few pa- 
rents or teachers look to the voice of the child with an eye 
to the future. Dr. Mackenzie and many others advocate 
beginning with the child at five or six, and consider that 
voices would be greatly benefited by so doing. 

Too long we have looked upon singing as a God given 
gift to be held for a few years, instead of a sense or force 
to be understood, utilized and manifested through our 
muscles for upward development. 

A beautiful voice means everything—mastery of the. 
mechanical muscular action of the various agents and the 
higher powers of mental and psychic development, classed 
under the head of emotions. A correct and healthful mus- 
cular action requires time and careful study. Power of 
tone, like strength of body, isaresult. At the same time 
with the muscular development we are exciting to action a 
nerve centre, or voice brain, which means enlarged powers 
of comprehension and comparison. Nature has seemed to 
endow a few lavishly, yet it seems possible that any nerve 
centre may be excited in some degree in all mankind. 
Future generations must profit by the beginnings of to-day; 
this thought should incite all to some well directed effort. 
The mind must clearly perceive the object in view before 
singing can become an intelligent act. Facts should be 
constantly held before the student to choose from and uti- 
lize. 

First studying the voice from principles discovered by 
Emma Seiler, I found that while the word touch is correct, 
a scientific fact is to be demonstrated and the word touch is 
incomplete, for it does not signify enough. A touch may 
linger, so when we express a scientific fact and say a point 
of voice, we reach nearer to the desired idea—that is, the 
attempt to control the first atom of the molecular living 
force when it is first brought into action. 

This point is beyond the reach of the senses ; it can never 
really be attained. It can exist for man only in hypothe- 
sis. Nevertheless, the singer who would attain the finest 
tone finish must strive to reach this subtle thing, and cer- 
tainty of result will be in exact proportion to his knowledge 
of its principles and his skill in applying them to the work 
in hand. A hypothesis is demonstrable by results, but 
this in no wise militates against its value. 

One antagonistic fact will destroy the value of the finest 
theory ever evolved, but until this fact be forthcoming I 
assert this same point of voice to be the nucleus of a per- 
fect tone, and without it the voice is more or less incomplete 
and undeveloped. Time alone must prove my premises 
correct. This point should be of almost electric rapidity, 
giving an instantaneous contraction and relaxing of the 
muscular action. 

The perfection of the movement is largely dependent 
upon the rhythmical action of ail vibratory action, or what 
might be termed the dynamics of the force voice. When 
done correctly it is not only beautiful but restful to the 
physical body. 

While the preceding may not be in harmony with genér- 
ally accepted methods, I cannot better express my own 
ideas on progress in voice work than to quote from Dr. 
Walsh in Dramatic Singing: ‘‘ The singer of the far 
future, though working with no better organs than his 
forefathers, will be enabled by utilizing every growing ex- 
perience to revolve more refined, more idealized forms of 
vocal expression, and probably even to strike out new 
fashions of formulating tone into the significance of thought 
and emotion.” ANNIE FILLMORE SHEARDOWN, 

62 Boylston street, Boston, Mass. 


(To be continued.) 








Mr. Charles H. Jarvis Dead. 
Mr. Charles H. Jarvis, the well-known Philadel- 
phia pianist, died at his home on February 25, 1895. We 
are unable to obtain particulars for this week's issue, but 
will publish a full account of his life and works in our 
next, 




















Sapellnikoff.—The Russian pianist Sapellnikoff has 
not escaped the attention of Duke Ernst von Sachsen- 
Altenburg, who bestowed on him the gold medal for art 
and science. 

A New Opera.—Carl von Kaskel, a German musi- 
cian, is working on a two act opera, Szula, for which Axel 
Delmar has written the libretto. The scene is laid in 
Montenegro, which is, it seems, fashionable at the present 
moment, 

Lisbon.—At the Teatro 
d’'Amore was given for the first time in eighteen years. 
Antoinette Trebelli.—Antoinette Trebelli 
leave England about two weeks hence for a tour in South 
Africa, directed by Mr. Fernando Vert. The party will 

probably not be back till the autumn. 


San Carlo, Lisbon, Elisir 


will 


Sondershausen.—A pupils’ concert uf the Sonders- 
hausen Ducal Conservatory of Music was held on February 
2 under the direction of Mr. Schroeder. This was the pro- 


gram : 
Trio for three Violins... ...coccsccescccccccsececcoccscccccscoces Hermann 
Herren Ludwig, Sondershausen ; Schweppe, Diisseldorf ; 
Adler, Neustadtl-Béhmen. Teacher, Kammermusicus 
Neumann 
Two pieces for violoncello 
PmGe CRAIC es 0 0:0000:00000000008050000600860000000880000eee 
EGO chaps Sisdrdcucsecsooescccesoncecesnaveneceesosees .. Martini 
Herr K&immerer, Sondershausen. Teacher, Professor 


Schroeder. 
Two duets for soprano and alto,........ccccscccsceeess .. Rubinstein 
Der Engel 
Wanderer's Nachtlied 


Fri. Spohr, Sondershausen; Frl. Meyerhans, Ziirich. 
Teacher, Fri. Camilla Bertram. 
Demet, TD GORSSRs SOP CIR eos cccvcccoveccovctesvececcssscoesses Nardini 
Herr Liermann, Bismark. Teacher, Concertmeister Corbach. 





Trio, Es Dur, for piano, violin and Viola.........cceeseeeceseeees Mozart 
Herren Schweppe, Schroder, Hamburg ; Télle, Leimbach 
Teacher, H. Herold. 

AapGawte Gor Crome s os o000ce8008000sc00200000008000000 0000000 Oe 
Herr Steiner, Niederlichtenau, Teacher, Kammermusicus 
Kirchner. 

Aria for tenor, from the opera Die Opernprobe........... .Lortzing 
Herr Grébke, Hildesheim. Teacher, Professor Schroeder. 
Fantasie caprice, for Violin........cccsscccccseccccccsesecess Vieuxtemps 

Herr Cobley, London. Teacher, Concertmeister Corbach. 


The Opera Library.—The editors Enoch & Co., 
Paris, have presented to the library of the Opéra the or- 
chestra score of Le Roi Malgré Lui, by Emmanuel Chabrier. 
Although this is a work belonging to the Opéra Comique, 
it will find its place in the library, which collects all musi- 
cal works belonging to the stage. 





Dalibor in Favor.—Smetana’s opera Dalibor, which 
was given with much success at Munich, will shortly be 
produced at Frankfort, Mannheim, Stuttgart, Kénigsberg 
and Agram. Viennaand Berlin are expected to bring out 
the opera during the next season. 


Chamber Music in Paris.—A very interesting 
concert was given on the 5th at the Salle Rudy, by the 
Fernandez Quartet, with the assistance of the eminent 
pianist Falcke. The program included only works of 
Rob, Schumann, and the following numbers were per- 
formed: Trio in D, violin sonata in A, String Quartet in A. 
Mrs. Falcke and Fernandez scored a great success with 
their masterly reading of the violin sonata. 


Mrs. Van der Veer Green.—Speaking of this 
artist’s singing at a recent St. James’ Hall ballad concert 
the Dazly Chronicle says: ‘* Mrs. Van der Veer Green,a 
cultivated and exceedingly sympathetic vocalist, was de- 
servedly congratulated on her singing of Braga’s Serenata, 
which received additional effect from the melodious violin 
obligato played by M. Wollf.” 


Dangers of the Violin.—Grand Duchess Olga, the 
thirteen year old sister of the Emperor of Russia, is just 
now a source of great anxiety to her relatives, and espe- 
cially toher mother. Somecelebrated German and French 
specialists have been recently in St. Petersburg with the 
object of diagnosing her case, and she is to accompany her 
mother to the South of France, where she will undergo 
medical treatment. 

She has never recovered from the shock of the terrible 
railroad accident at Borki, which in some way appears to 
have affected the development of her physique, though not 
of her misid, for she is a remarkably intelligent girl and 
has inherited in particular her mother's talent for music. 
She is especially proficient on the violin, of which she is 
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passionately fond and which she has been playing for the 
last five years. Many people and not a few doctors have 
expressed the opinion that her playing several hours every 
day on the violin may be partly responsible for her 
stunted and slightly deformed physique. 

There is certainly no musical instrument more calculated 
to affect injuriously the figure of a young and growing girl 
than the violin, owing to the position in which the body is 
held while playing. It is probable that the doctor will 
now definitely insist on what they have already recom- 
mended, namely that the Princess shall put her violin aside 
for a time, at any rate pending the treatment which she is 
about to undergo.— Recorder. 

Miss Ella Russell.—Speaking of Miss Ella Russell's 
singing before the Sacred Harmonic Society, the Notting- 
ham Daily Express says: ‘ The first was Agatha's cele- 
brated aria in Der Freischiitz, Softly Sighs, which Miss 
Ella Russell, one of the most famous sopranos in England 
at present, sang with a subjective individuality, a personal 
feeling, that gave the soloan exquisite charm, although the 
vocalist unfortunately used Italian words. Apart from 
this drawback the solos were admirably rendered. Softly 
Sighs was really the best detached item of the evening.” 

Operas to Rome.—A collection of 3,485 operas was 
recently presented to the Academia di Santa Cecilia at 
Rome ; the collection goes back to the beginnings of stage 
music. The Academia has also received from the Italian 
Government 1,500 rare musical books and manuscripts 
found in suppressed convents. 


Artists Classed as Servants.—It is to be doubted 

whether high-class foreign artists will, for the future, have 
an unconquerable longing to visit Berlin. The Prussians 
have never suffered from super-excessive delicacy of feel- 
ing, nor can anybody, with justice, reproach them with 
having ever been servilely polite. The (Prussian) Royal 
Police-Presidency seems determined to maintain the long- 
existing reputation of that kingdom in this respect. Ac- 
cording to the new edict theatre (and, presumably, con- 
cert) agencies are now classed as Servants Registry 
Offices (Gesinde-Vermiethungs Bureaux). The following 
are the delicate demands made of them and consequently 
of the artists whom they represent : Official books lettered 
respectively Band C, and bearing the titles, ‘‘ Master” 
(Herrschaft) and ‘‘Servant” (Gesinde), are to be kept. 
The same are to be stamped and controlled by the police. 
Book C has the following columns, viz.; (1) Date of Em- 
ployment; (2) Employer's Name, Calling and full Address; 
(3) Nature of Employment for which the Servant is re- 
quired; (4) Amount of ‘‘ Wages” guaranteed; (5) The 
**Servant’s” Name, &c.; (6) When the ‘‘ Service” began; 
(7) Amount of *‘ Wages” agreed upon; (8) Instalments of 
Wages paid by the Employer. Book B contains the follow- 
ing columns, viz,; (1) Full Names of the ‘‘ Servant seeking 
employment”; (2) Calling and whether single or married; 
(8) Age; (4) Religion; (5) Where born; (6) Place of Abode; 
(7) Name, Calling and Residence of the last Master; (8) 
Nature of Service desired; (9) Period for which such Em- 
ployment is sought; (10) Amount of Wages demanded; 
(11) the Name, Position and Residence of the new Master; 
(12) When Service entered upon; (13) Fee agreed upor 
with the Servant seeking employment; (14) Payments 
made. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that most particular 
care has been taken to avoid nothing which tends to hurt 
the self-respect of a high-class artist. One might imagine 
oneself back in the Elizabethan age, when ‘‘ play actors” 
were proud to be designated ‘‘ Her Maiestie’s Servants.” 
But this is even worse! Prussia, that would like to be 
recognized as at the head of civilization, and consequently 
of refinement, places the highest class of artist on the 
same footing as the flunkey, the cook and the scullery 
maid! The leading theatrical agents have protested, but, 
as appears from the Berlin ‘‘Charivari” of the 5th inst., 
with small prospect of success. Willa Nordica, a Lillian 
Sanderson, an Albani, a Patti, let alone the male artists, 
submit to such an indignity? So long as this insulting 
ukase remains in force the Berliners can have little hope 
of receiving first-class foreign artists who have any respect 
for themselves. The affixing of the letter L only is want- 
ing in order to make them appear as ‘‘ Gesindel ” (Rabble). 
But perhaps this is a new (Prussian) form of ‘* protecting” 
native talent.—'* Standard.” 


Kissing Goes by Favor.—That kissing should go 
by favor on the stage as elsewhere is evidently the opinion 
of Mme. Lenthold, a Vienna actress. The correspondent 
of the London Daily News writes: ‘‘ A tragi-comical war 
has been waged for some weeks past at the Raimund 
Theatre here. Mme. Lenthold absolutely refused to be 
kissed by Herr Ranzenberg, her partner, in the scenes of 
a play in which the author demands that she should be 
kissed. A few night ago when it came to the point, Frau 
Lenthold covered her face with her hands and Herr Ran- 
zenberg took them down and kissed her by sheer force. 
The director was distracted between them and gave Frau 
Lenthold's part to another actress. Feeling she had been 
unjustly treated, the lady gave notice to leave the theatre 
altogether, and her resignation has been accepted,”—Ex- 
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Avpgany, N. Y., February 22, 1895. 
DELIGHTFUL organ recital was given in the 
State Street Presbyterian Church, Monday, by Organist 
Ferdinand Dunkley, assisted by Miss Maud Rice, contralto. 
The following program was given : 
Toccata and fugue in D minor.................- 
Pastorale (three movements)...............005+ 
Prelude and fugue in E minor.................. 
Vocal solos— 
Moist GIBMDIgES Theres. oa cei ccscccccsvesece 
Willst du dein Herz mir schenken.......... 
Sonata in E flat (for two manuals and pedals).. 
Fantasia and fugue in G minor................. 


‘eee. aae Bach 





As will be seen, the program was made up entirely of Bach 
numbers. It would be hardly just to Mr. Dunkley to criticise 
the recital, as the organ he uses is a poor one; but a program of 
Bach rendered on a poor organ is not very interesting, no mat- 
ter how fine a player the organist may be. 

Miss Rice sang acceptably. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 
+ 
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ATLANTA, Ga., February 18, 1895. 

HE largest audience of the season was present to 

hear the Yaw concert in the Grand Opera House here. 
Miss Yaw had been most cleverly advertised, and a great deal 
was expected of her. I was told by the young lady herself and 
by the management that she was very much fatigued by the 
immense amount of traveling the company had been compelled 
to do down here, in order that they might fill their engagements. 
Then, too, the halls in which she had sung were very poorly 
heated in the severe weather we have had for the past two or 
three weeks, which fact added another element of discomfort, 
not known, perhaps, to the same extent elsewhere in this 
country. 
In Atlanta the company was more fortunate, for The Grand, 
our largest theatre, is a beautiful modern building, well kept in 
every respect. It is entirely too large for the usual concert, for 
it will comfortably seat about 2,800. When Black Patti was here 
some weeks ago, the gallery, which is reserved principally for 
colored people, was made to contain 1,342 people! Packed at 
that rate the house could hold at least 6,000. 
Therefore, when I say that the piano was possessed of small 
tone, that Miss Yaw’s voice was of only moderate power, and 
that Mr. Dick's playing was more remarkable for technical finish 
than for large tone, the size of the hall must be considered. It 
is possible that in an ordinary hall these opinions might be 
altered and in some instances reversed. 
Miss Yaw gave us songs by Grieg, Dell’ Acqua, Celli and Mas- 
cagni, also a number of encore songs in great variety. She pos- 
sesses much music feeling and rare taste. I was surprised at the 
power and volume of her lower notes, which were of a quality 
one might expect in a mezzo soprano. But, judging by the ap- 
plause here, high notes were what her audience desired, and 
they should have been satisfied, for the young lady had no ob- 
jections to going as high as they could wish, and repeatedly 
sang E, F, G and A in alt, and I do not know how much higher. 
The quality of her voice is peculiarly soft and agreeable, and 
her appearance is most attractive. 
Mr. Dick is an artist of great merit, and plays with rare tech- 
nical freedom, with perfect intonation and with good musical 
understanding. 
Miss Georgiella Lay is a good accompanist. 
We are expecting to have in the near future piano recitals by 
Scharwenka, Carl Faelton, Miss Bailey and Miss Nealy Stevens, 
and an organ recital by Wm. C. Carl. Henry Howe .t. 
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PirrspureG, Pa., February 23, 1894. 
oo has beena number of good things here 
lately. The Bostonians performed for one week at 
the Alvin Theatre. The répertoire was Prince Ananias and 
Robin Hood. The‘Bostonians, like well constructed chimneys, 
draw well, the theatre being crowded at each performance. 
One of the chief topics of musical conversation is the Festival 
of the North American Sangerbund, which is to be held in this 
city next year. The musiccommittee has been chosen and con- 
sists of Mr. Ad. M. Foerster, chairman; Mr. H. P. Ecker, vice- 
chairman ; Mr. Leo Oehmler, secretary ; Mr. George Toerge, Mr. 
James P. McCollum, Mr. Charles Gernert and Mr. Henry Gerd- 
ing. The guarantee fund of $35,000 is being rapidly provided. 
Our citizens readily realize that there will be a flowing of 
something else besides soul in this great convivial gathering. 
Mr. Walter Hall, the organist and choirmaster of Trinity P. E. 
Church, gave an entertaining concert at Carnegie Music Hall, 
Allegheny, on Tuesday evening last. The novelty of the affair 
was the Ladies’ Toy Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Hall chose his 
performers from among well-known society ladies who are mu- 
sically inclined. The roster of this society corps consisted of 
Miss M. B. Robinson and Miss Bessie Howe, nightingales; Mrs. 
J. M. Oakley and Miss Carrie Childs, cuckoos; Mrs. C. E. Staf- 
ford and Miss Marjorie Irwin, triangles; Miss Blanche New- 





change. 


combe and Miss Miinderloh, violins; Mrs. Christian I. McKee and 
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Mrs. Walter Hall, quails; Miss E. Catherwood and Miss N. Stew- 
art, rattles; Miss Kate McKnight and Miss Clara Greenwood, 
trumpets; Mrs. J. A. Harper and Mrs. A. L. McKaig, drums, and 
Mrs. G. W. Darr and Mrs. O. D. Thompson, piano duo, and Mr. 
Fritz Burckhardt, ’cello. 

The concert given by those famous artists Bernard Staven- 
hagen, pianist, and Master Jean Gerardy, cellist, was a much 
enjoyed affair. They were greeted with a good sized audience, 
which greeting was a perfect ovation. If they pass this way 
again they may be sure of a larger welcome, but only in 
numbers. 

Mr. Erwin Omohondro, who has so ably edited the music 
column of the Sunday Leader, has been elevated to the editorial 
chair of finance. It pays better to deal in hard cash rather than 
notes, hence I extend to Mr. Omohondro congratulations. 

The position of music editor of the Leader is filled by Mr. 
Myron R. Stowell, a rising young organist of this city. 

Mr. Stowell has been in this city since 1892, and has made 
himself known and his ability felt to the extent of his being ap- 
pointed to one of the most important church positions in this 
city of good organs. 

Mr. Stowell is a native of Indiana. He studied under Dr. F. 
H. Gower, the celebrated English organist, who is located in 
Denver, Col. 

Mr. Alphonso Zinsmeister, who was until recently Geo. Kap- 
pel's right-hand man, has opened a new music house. Mr. Zins- 
meister has everything up to date in his new establishment. 

Simeon BISSELL. 
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MonTREAL, P. Q., February 23, 1895. 
AYDN'S Creation was performed by the Philhar- 
monic Society on Tuesday evening last. 

The soloists were Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, soprano, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mr. W. H. Rieger, tenor, New York; Mr. Arthur 
Beresford, bass, Boston, Mass. 

Every seat in the house wastaken. Lord Aberdeen, Governor- 
General of Canada, and the Countess of Aberdeen and their staff 
were present. Mrs. Lawson sang her parts most brilliantly. She 
possesses a rich, clear, flexible soprano voice, her enunciation 
is clear and her intonation is perfect, and she has a most fascinat- 
ing stage presence. ‘hisis her first appearance in thiscity, and 


I hope we may have the pleasure of hearing her again. Mr. 
Rieger was in splendid form and achieved a triumph. His per- 
formance from the beginning to the end was faultless. Mr. 


Rieger's popularity is somewhat similar to Jean de Reszké's in 
New York. The oftener he sings before a Montreal audience the 
greater favorite he becomes. Mr. Beresford likewise met with 
immense success. He possesses a rich, deep bass voice, full in 
volume, and sings with dramatic expression. In the duet with 
Mrs. Lawson his interpretation was well executed and nobly de- 
livered. The chorus and orchestra, which numbered 300 strong, 
under the baton of Mr. Couture, did excellent work. The per- 
formance in all was a most successful one, and Mr. Browning, the 
secretary of the society, deserves credit. 

The Symphony Orchestra gave their eighth matinée concert 
on Friday last. 

Mr. E. Lebel, tenor, and Mr. Achille Lejeune, violinist, were the 
soloists. The program contained Moszkowski’s Fantastischer 
Zug, op. 43, No. 1; Schumann's symphony in B flat, op. 38, in 
five movements ; Broustet’s Réve Aprés le Bal (scherzo), op. 56; 
five movements from Bach’s suite in B minor, and three ballets 
from Delibes’ Ballet de Coppélia. The band was in good form 
and gave a smooth performance all through. Mr. Lebel sang 
Invocation a Vesta, by Gounod, with taste and feeling. Mr. Le- 
jeune played the andante con moto from Souvenir de Bade by 
Léonard and a mazurka by Wieniawski in a most dignified man- 
ner. He received enthusiastic and well deserved applause, 
and had to bow to the audience over and over again. He has a 
large, rich tone, pure in breadth, excellent technic and plays with 
soul and musical conception. Mr. Lejeune isa violinist of high 
merit ; he is a native of Nivelles, Belgium, studied at the Brus- 
sels Conservatory under Mr. Collins, and gained the first prize 
for violin at the latter place. He came over here about three 
years ago, devotes his time to teaching and stands in rank 
among our best violinists. 

The next concert by the Symphony will take place on March 8. 

H. B. Conn. 
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CLEVELAND, Ohio, February 20, 1895. 
RECENT issue of the Cleveland Leader con- 
tains a splendidly written article concerning the ques- 
tion of a good and permanent orchestra for Cleveland. Those 
that read between the lines could easily trace the outlines of a 
Beethoven countenance, and tremble at the sledge hammer 
flashes of lightning of our own esteemed musical Jupiter. 

A new scherzo for orchestra is the latest creation of Johann H. 
Beck. The leading motives were produced in the Sunday 
edition of the Plain-Dealer, and are a significent index to this 
magnum opus. Beck does nothing by halves. 

Dr. M. Francisci, a leading physician and superb musician, has 
composed another opera, the Rape of the Sabines. Mr. Ira 
Hoffmann, of the Plain-Dealer, has examined the score and de- 
clares it a remarkable work. 

Space forbade me in my last communication to refer to Mr. I. 
H. Rogers, who played in a masterly manner the orchestral ac- 
companiment to the Conrath concerto at the Rivé-King recital. 

The Arions, a male quartet, composed of Messrs. Isham, Jaster, 
Lang and Duckett, celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
existence by a concert at Association Hall. Mr. I. B. Lang is 
the founder of this justly celebrated club. Lang comes from a very 
musical family. Charles Lang, of New York, the well-known op- 
eratic tenor, is his brother, as is also Augustus J. Lang, the organ- 
ist, of Canton, Ohio, whoas an expert accompanist of plain chant 
has no superior anywhere. Mr. Isham, another member of the 








Arion, is the popular piano salesman connected with B. Dreher’s 
Sons. We wish the Arions as prosperous a future as the past has 
been. 

The Cleveland School of Music tendered Mme. Rivé-King 
a reception during the Cleveland sojourn. Director Alfred 
Arthur in most appropriate words welcomed her to the school. 
Two pupils of the school played at this reception. Miss 
Eleanore R. Date played a Mozart concerto, accompanied on 
the organ by Johannes Wolfram. Miss Date was highly com- 
plimented by Mme. Rivé-King, who admired Miss Date's beauti- 
ful scales and exquisite phrasing. Miss Louise Hart played the 
latest composition of her tutor, the composer, Mr. Wilson G. 
Smith, and the Weber-Tausig Invitation to the Dance. She 
was, too, the recipient of felicitations. Miss Hart is very 
talented. By the way, this composition of Mr. Smith is to my 
mind his r ost fascinating opus. 

Ccomposer-pianist McDowell and the beautiful soprano Mrs. 
Lawson gave a recital under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Club recently. Here is the program: Courant and Prelude, 
by Bach; Minuet, op. 78, No. 3, by Schubert; Allegro from 
Second Sonata, op. 22, by Schumann; The Nightingale, by 
Alabieff-Liszt; Rustic Wedding Procession, by T. Strong; 
Love Sonnet, op. 59, by Wilson G. Smith; two of Chopin's 
waltzes, op. 64, No. 3, and op. 69, No. 1; Episode, by Paul Geisler; 
and from his own compositions, Prelude, op. 10, No. 1, The 
Eagle, and The Brook, from op. 32; Poem, op 31, No. 2; 
Witches’ Dance, op. 17, No. 2; Improvisation, op. 46, No. 4; 
Elfin Dance, op. 46, No. 5; Idyll, op. 28, No. 4, and Concert 
Study, op. 36. 

Our dailies speak of it asa pronounced success. Your cor- 
respondent failed to attend, because of being in the clutches of 
the grip. 

Miss Anna Black, one of the most efficient pianists, wrote for 
the ‘‘ Women” edition of the Plain-Dealer an interesting and in- 
structive article upon ‘‘ Student Life in Germany.” 

The Cleveland Vocal Society, under the direction of Mr. Alfred 
Arthur, is preparing Berlioz’s Requiem. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is engaged to assist. Von EscHENBACH. 
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FEBRUARY, 20, 1895. 


H, to be noted for something besides beer! With 
us it is always beer. Go where we will—Europe, Asia or 
Africa—when they discover where we journey from this bev- 
erage comes up and confronts us. Now, why on earth cannot it 
be music—something more elevating ? Of course, as long as the 
beer is made here we are glad it ranks high, and that people all 
over the world enjoy itso much. Yet it is tough on the musi- 
cians or pretended musicians (whichever you like) that hail from 
here. Naturally they feel the slight. 

Our musical season so far has been quite prolific. Only a few 
important events, however, are worthy to be mentioned. There 
is always a superabundance of pupils’ recitals, teachers’ recitals 
and concerts by home talent, but if I should attempt to give each 
a write-up I should need the entire space of your excellent paper- 

** * 


The Musical Society was quite ambitious in the selection of its 
music for its first concert. Beethoven’s ninth symphony was 
given, and with fair (?) success, if noise is any criterion to go by. 
The soloists did their best, no doubt—have forgotten just who 
they were—but think in this instance they would prefer to be 
forgotten. Of course every musician and music loving person 
feel within them that Wagner's vocal parts in this great work is 
anything but a grateful task for the soloist, and indeed not at all 
soothing. The chorus, no doubt, had this idea and did their 
best to infuse it into their audience, for they shouted and yelled 
with an immense idea that quantity and not quality was wasted, 

However, it pleased me, and no doubt many others, to hear 
Beethoven's sublime symphony, to become better acquainted 
with it, even if strained ear drums and throats aching out of 


sympathy were the result. 
** * 


The Woman’s Club have taken a decided interest in music this 
season. They have introduced some very fine artists here. The 
Max Bendix Quartet (Chicago Orchestra) appeared November 5. 

Mme. Blauvelt gave a very charming song recital December 4, 
and was enthusiastically received. She was obliged to respond 
to double and triple encores. Her voice is so round and full and 
under such perfect control that it was a real treat to listen to 


her. 
sn 


There is a newly organized club here that deserves mention 
and encouragement, namely, the Monday Musical Club. 

It in reality takes the place of the old amateur club, which 
flourished some time ago, then died for want of financial support. 
We're rich in the history of these ‘‘ Died for the want of finan- 
cial aid.” 

Well, the Monday Club was started two seasons ago by a num- 
ber of young society girls musically inclined, who met in each 
others’ houses and gave a short musical program. A name and 
a few resolutions were adopted, and soon the best talent in the 
city were among the clubs’s regular membeis. 

Although they still meet at private houses, they are the envy 
of the outside musical public. 

Of late months the sterner sex have been allowed to come in 
as honorary members, and they will of course add to the enjoy- 
ment very much. 

The first evening meeting was in November at the palatial 
residence of Mr. Chas. Ray, on Prospect avenue. The program 
was enriched by a number of piano artists from Chicago. 

The Arion Club, of this city, is quite fortunate in possessing 
so many enthusiastic members. This season the club has under- 
taken a new enterprise, that of the organization of a large 
children's class. 

This is just what is needed here, as the music work in our 
public schools amounts to nothing. No care is taken of the 
voice, and only a few indifferent years of note reading are given. 
I believe scores of fine voices are completely ruined by children 
being allowed to yell as they will in day and Sunday schools, 


Mr. Tomlins absolutely refused to take hold of this work of 
training children’s voices unless a class of 200 or more could be 
secured. The zealous efforts of the leaders in the club are ap- 
parent, for not only 200 but 300 children greet Mr. Tomlins every 
Tuesday afternoon. 

Miss Lillie Welch, a young girl who possesses an exceptionally 
fine soprano voice, was home on a week’s vacation from her 
studies with Agramonte, of New York. 

She is very enthusiastic over her work, and has nothing but 
high words of praise for her teacher. 

ee * 

Miss Legar, a contralto, has returned from New York, where 
she studied a couple of months under Agramonte. She holds 
one of the best church positions in Milwaukee. 

*** 

Poor Philharmonic Society! To be born and have such ambi- 
tions, such a warm, genial outlook; to do uncommonly good 
work, and then to die, just for the want of “ financial aid!” 
Another event added to the history of ‘‘ Died for the want of 
financial aid.” 

This instance is a good example of how really musical (?) Mil- 
waukee people are. I tell you it is all bosh and talk; for had we 
been truly musical this society never would have been so long in 
creeping into existence, and surely never would have been 
obliged to give up after the hardest kind of fighting for life. 
Why, they even advertised their season’s work, gave the dates 
of five concerts, had some of the best names possible on their 
board of directors, and after all were obliged to acknowledge 
their defeat. Don’t you think it a shame and disgrace that out 
of 300,000 people we cannot keep ‘up a first-class orchestra? 
Now, if they had only been wise and given us ‘“‘ After the Ball” 
and such kind of high-class music they would not only be alive 
but be making the almighty dollars. 

Of course we're musical. Don’t we encourage our home 
talent? Do you think we were ever mean enough to go on a 
strike just because the Arion Club engaged the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra to play here two seasons running? Of. course 
not! Do you think we allowed the Philharmonics to earn a cent 
by all the hours and hours put in for preparation for concerts last 
season? I guessnot! True artists have no business to care for 
money. Oh, yes, indeed, we are musical. Shall we stand by 
and see them pay $1,000 for the deficiencies of last year after 
they gave their services for the uplifting of music in our Beer 
City ? Most assuredly we shall ; we’re musical, and money does 
not enter the same door with art. Ah, let a Democratic pro- 
cession, Labor Day picnic, or circus be in want of cash and it 
pours in ! 

The fact of it is, we area great big village, in spite of our 
numbers, and have the small jealousies that you find in such 
small places. 

But don’t mistake my meaning—we are musical—every inch 


of us! 
Mr. Thomas H. Fillmore, ason of John C. Fillmore, director of 


Milwaukee School of Music, recently gave an organ recital at St. 
Paul’s Church. It was one of the regular fortnightly meetings 
of the Society of Alumni of the school. 

The young man played with a sure and fluent technic, phrased 
intelligently, the pedal phrasing coming out clearly and all the 
melodic structure being clean cut. His registration was taste- . 
ful and effective, the climax being quite strong. He played with 
considerable warmth and feeling, showing a genuine musical 
perception. 

The arrival in our midst of Prof. Daniel Protheroe, Mus. Bac., 
is calculated to add to Milwaukee's reputation as a musical cen- 
tre. He bids fair to fill the vacancy created by Mr. Earnest 
Catenhusen’s departure, although only twenty-six years of age. 

Beginning his musical career at five years old, his progress has 
been unimpeded. He has been conductor of many choral socie- 
ties, always with prominent success, culminating in an effort at 
the World's Fair which won him the highest prize in that greatest 
of musical contests. 

Mr. Protheroe is a singer of good ability, and his musical com- 
positions range from ballads and quartets to that most difficult 
form of composition, the mass. HATTIE VON BERGEN. 





Original Negro Music. 
i hearing negro songs the trained European or 
American ear is positive that, save with a single excep- 
tion, not one of them has the true savage stamp. If there 
are modifications in phrasing or in tone coloring these 
strike only the non-experts as original. 

Owing to personal idiosyncracies the vocal apparatus of 
the negro differs from that of the white man. The arch of 
the roof of the mouth, the nasal sounding board of the 
colored man, have another formation. If a true colored 
man were to paint his face like a white man’s and sing an 
English, Italian or German aria it is his voice which would 
at once give him away. 

The imitative faculty is, however,very strong in the negro, 
so he cannot help himself in following the white man’s 
music and the white man’s words. The true, pure African 
song is probably the Juba. It is hardly a song, buta chant, 
abounding in spoken words. 

As to rhythm, the native negro, or the one born in the 
United States, has that toa marked degree. If now and 
then there has been an occasional negro vocalist of merit 
since their period of freedom, why has not there been an 
instrumentalist? 


The reason is plain. To have a fine voice is an accident 
of nature. To play an instrument well, so as to gaina 
reputation as a violinist or pianist, means, in addition to 
natural talent, to devote to the violin or piano many years 
of study. The race instinct in the negro does not incline 
toward persistency of purpose. With rhythm alone, as 
Wallaschek shows, primitive music began.—New York 
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Oh night of rapture, rest upon us! 
Lift our lives’ remembrance from us 
Now end all our anguish, gracious Death! 


See how we languish, loving Death ! 
In thine arms taken, thou, our friend, 
We fear not to waken from the transport thou dost lend. 
—Tristan and Isolde. 
AIL, Richard Wagner! Hail German Opera! It 


H 


House curtain rang down on a season of opera in German, 


is nearly four years since the Metropolitan Opera 


and while we have been treated occasionally to the music- 
dramas of the great Wagner—for no modern repertory dare 
omit his name—yet we have not had opera in German, 
sung by German artists. On Monday night Mr. Walter 
Damrosch's short season of German opera began at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, and, judging from the first 
night’s performance, the four weeks will be an enormous 
success. Bel canto we did not get, but instead the dra- 
matic intensity, the submerging of the individual in the 
whole, and an earnestness and freedom from old-time con- 
ventions that were singularly refreshing. 

Wagner's masterpiece, Tristan and Isolde, was selected 
by Mr. Damrosch to open his season, and it was a happy 
selection. It was the composer himself who said that he 
had thrown overboard his theories while penning this mar- 
velous score. This must be taken as indicating that Wag- 
ner worked more freely in the novel medium through which 
his art speaks to us. This music-drama is in reality the 
very flowering of Wagnerian ideal. In it is his best self, 
his fantasy, his wonderful skill in adapting the means to 
the end. 

Out of the tiny acorn in the prelude bursts the mighty 
oak tree. There is something primal, something of the 
rankness of nature, the odor and hum of life and its fierce 
passions in this score, before which all other pictures of love 
made by poet, painter and composer pale. It is the most 
complex score in existence, yet it is built upon a tiny 
musical motive. Tristan and Isolde may be ranked with 
the works of the great Greek dramatists, with the Divine 
Comedy, with Hamlet and with Faust. 

Its weltering symphonic mass is as the sweep, surge and 
thunder of the southern seas. It seems almost incompre- 
hensible for the human brain to have conceived and carried 
to perfect fruition such a magnificent work. Init are the 
pains, pleasures and philosophy of life. Its spiritual breth- 
ren are //am/et and Faust. The doubting, brooding 
spirit of those two dreamers are in 7yzsfan united with a 
passionate, ardent, knightly nature that knows no bounds. 
He is all human, but the glorified human. The man for 
whom to think is to act. 

He has grafted upon his medizval soul the modern spirit 
which we are pleased to believe that Schopenhauer typified 
in his profound philosophy of pessimism. But it is as old 
as the hills of the Himalayas. Saka Munyi sang of the 
pains of love, and the bliss-stricken pair, 7r7s¢an and 
/solde, dive down deep, groping and grappling the prob- 
lems of life, love and death. Death and love—the eternal 
dualism that Wagner sings in this drama; has the theme 
ever been treated so enthrallingly ? 

Wagner finished the first act of this work at Zurich in 
1857, the entire work at Lucerne in 1859, yet it was 1865 at 
Munich before Tristan and Isolde saw the light of a pro- 
duction. Von Biilow conducted the performance and the 
Schnorrs sang the réles. We last heard the opera here 
Friday evening, March 20, 1891, with Gudehus, Antonia 
Mielke, Ritter-Goetze, Fischer, Dippel and Luria in the 
cast. 

It is to be doubted if any of the Wagnerian music dramas 
so completely enchain one’s attention as this glowing epic 
of love and despair. From the first act, with its beautiful 
prelude,to the last act, with /so/de’s exquisite Liebestod, 
one of those songs the world will not willingly let die, we 
are in a hypnotic trance. It is the perfect type of the 
drama of the future. The action is psychologic rather 
than theatric. We are permitted to peep into two burning 
human souls, to gauge and analyze, suffer and rejoice with 
their psychical adventures. This is not the drama of the 
sword clash and romantic wooing. All conventions of 
drama and music are here defied. There is a love philtre, 
but it is not the philtre which evokes love. The love is 
there ; it began before the curtain was raised. We are 


treated to a night scene of magical beauty, but how differ- 
ent it is to the banal operatic love assignations ! 
In an old time, old world forest a man and a woman are 





face to face, while sobbing in the distance is the soft horn 
music of the king and his hunting party. It is love against 
the world, the relentless, resistless instinct that mocks 
at marriage gyves and locksmiths. Was there ever such 
an enchanting romance sung or painted asthis? The 
very moonlight is melodious. After the storm and stress 
of the first act it reminds one of Heine's 

This is the fairy wood of old. 

Wagner's philosophy concerns us but little ; his music is 
his philosophy, and its beauty and dramatic significance 
are worth towers of metaphysics. The superb web and 
woof of this tonal tapestry, the most eloquent orchestra 
that ever stormed song or sighed the vocal parts so truth- 
ful, every nuance and accent of human speech being repro- 
duced, and about it all the mantle of the poet-composer's 
many-colored imagination. Tristan and Isolde is the 
unique art work of this century. 

With cunning strokes has Wagner outlined each char- 
acter, his past, his future and his present. The love motif, 
the death motif, the grief motif, the motif of love's illusion— 
all those marvelous nuggets which paint for you the lives 
of his characters—are they not wonderfully conceived, 
wonderfully developed? Berlioz it was who confessed that 
the prelude to this work always proved an enigma to him. 

Is it not an enigmato us all? Are not love and life 
enigmas? Wagner's melodic curves of intensity faithfully 
mirror the soul's perturbations, indeed reproduce its very 
utterances. Poet of passion, master of thrilling tones, 
magician towhom we are willing thralls! Well may we 
speak of this drama in the words of Maurice Maeterlinck : 
‘* Whereas most of our life is passed far from blood, cries 
and swords, and the tears of men have become silent, in- 
visible and almost spiritual.” 


The Performance. 

The audience that saluted Mr. Damrosch at a few 
minutes past 8 must have convinced the most ardent 
opponent of Wagner (there are a few left yet) that German 
opera is far from being dead in New York. The official 
figures declared that it was a nine thousand dollar house, 
and such enthusiasm, such a gathering of the clans! The 
lobbies were crowded inthe entr’actes with familiar faces, 
and everyone seemed happy. 

Mr. Damrosch was evidently nervous and constrained in 
the prelude, for he has conducted it often with much greater 
freedom and breadth, but he soon recovered himself, and 
his work throughout the long and trying evening elicited 
the warmest praise even from those that were present to 
cavil and criticize every bar that this talented young man 
directed. Mr. Damrosch can rest easy. He has grown, 
has ripened, matured and is no longer the son of his father. 
It must have been a source of peculiar pride and pleasure 
for him torealize that the enormous audience he had gathered 
to listen to his renaissance of German opera in this city 
was there because of his perseverance and unselfish enthus- 
iasm. 

The /so/de was Rosa Sucher, the most superb looking 
woman New York has yet seen in the part. Histrionically 
she is Lilli Lehmann’s superior, for she has more variety 
and touches the human chord more sympathetically, but 
vocally she cannot be compared with Lehmann when that 
artist was in her prime. Lehmann was dowered with the 
superior organ, but even Lilli at her best never acted the 
second act with such intensity and complete self abandon- 
ment. 

About Lehmann there was always a sense of the de- 
tached. Her /so/de was not the human, suffering woman 
like Sucher’s. Every ingenious bit of ‘‘ business” that 
could be devised the singer of Monday night had at her 
finger ends. She avoided conventional poses, and her su- 
preme ecstacy in the duo, with its fine, exalted realism, 
more than atoned for the occasional lapses in intonation. 
And what music it is! How it searches out the nerves! 
How it throws into the background all the love music ever 
penned and published by any composer! How it throbs 
and thrills and beats down the ambuscades of prejudice, 
prudishness and mock modesty ! 

Remember, too, that singing of the old-fashioned sort 
avails not in a seething, surging score like this. It is 
intensified speech that is sung and declaimed to us. Wag- 
ner, like Walt Whitman, knew that melodies of the con- 
ventional pattern could not express his overpowering emo- 
tional thought. So he went back to the primal cry of 
mankind. He sank his plummet into the very soul of men 
and women. We get a great, raw, almost barbaric ex- 
pression of the feelings, yet couched in an art that is sur- 
passingly subtle, surpassingly powerful. So Wagner sing- 
ers, pure and simple, must not be judged by Italian or 
French canons of vocalization. 

Sucher's voice is worn in the middle register, but still 
rich in the lower tones and brilliant in her top notes. But 
what incomparable majesty and charm this woman has! 
Her carriage, her grace and dignity of bearing, and her 
marvelous plasticity! She is, indeed, a great artist. She 
sang the Liebestod in thrilling, tear compelling accents. 
It was a tour de force in tenderness and passionate despair. 

Alvary comes back to usa bigger man, a greater artist. 
He has gained on the heroic side, and sang on Monday 





night with artistic strength, and acted and sang with great 








dramatic force. His third act vocally was a surprise. His 
voice is much stronger. He is still the same, graceful, 
young, classic-featured, and his costuming was a miracle 
of good taste and picturesqueness. In the love duo Sucher 
and Alvary made many beautiful pictures, and then the 
absolute self-submerging of these German artists! What 
a reproof to the peacock vanity of the conventional oper- 
atic singer! There was no applause when the curtain 
arose, there was no applause during each act, and no tire- 
some encores. But between acts the audience got rid of 
its pent-up enthusiasm, and Alvary and Sucher had to bow 
many, many times. 

Emil Fischer was the same admirable Marke, Franz 
Schwarz was a capable Kurvena/, Rudolph Oberhauser 
was the Me/of, and Marie Brema was a satisfactory Bran- 
gane. Mr. C. H. Clarke sang his seaman’s solo with 
taste, and the Symphony Society orchestra played with 
unabated fire. The weakest point in the evening’s per- 
formance was the prelude, and under the circumstances 
that was excusable. 

Here is the scheme for the balance of this week: Owing 
to Ash Wednesday, Siegfried will be given on Thursday 
evening, February 28, at 8o0’clock. Rosa Sucher, Marcella 
Lindh, Max Alvary, Paul Lange, Franz Schwarz, Conrad 
Behrens, Rudolph Oberhauser. 

Friday evening, Lohengrin; Johanna Gadski, Marie 
Brema, Nicolaus Rothmiihl, Franz Schwarz, Rudolph Ober- 
hauser. 

Saturday afternoon, Siegfried ; Frau Rosa Sucher, Mar- 
cella Lindh, Max Alvary, Paul Lange, Franz Schwarz, 
Conrad Behrens, Rudolph Oberhauser. 


Music in the Far East. 

A NEW YORK boy who has recently spent some 

time in China and Japan says the most curious thing 
he saw during his travels was the band maintained by the 
town of Hakodate for the amusement of its citizens, and 
which played every evening in the public square and won 
the applause of large and enthusiastic throngs. In the 
band were just five performers. Two of them pounded 
bass drums, one clashed with vigor a resonant pair of 
cymbals, and the other two played brass instruments of the 
French horn variety. They knew only one tune, Marching 
Through Georgia, and that they repeated innumerable 
times every night, and night after night. Neither the mu- 
sicians nor their auditors seemed to tire of this stirring 
melody, and everybody manifested a proud confidence in 
the thoroughness of their ‘‘ new civilization.” 

Shanghai musicians stuck resolutely to Oriental methods. 
In a tea house there the traveler listened to a concert of the 
most poignant Orientalism. Half a dozen men played mys- 
terious instruments that squeaked and shrieked without 
apparent regard to eithertime ortune. Afterward as many 
gorgeously dressed girls broke forth in song. One of them 
would take an incredibly high, thin note and hold it until 
she became quite purple in the face. Then another would 
do the same thing, and the one who held out long- 
est and became most purple won most applause from the 
assembled connoisseurs.— 77mes. 


Reformed Church Choir. 

HE choir of Dr. Kittredge’s church, Madison 
avenue and Fifty-seventh street, is undergoing a 
complete reorganization. The change began with the re- 
tirement of the soprano, Miss Hilda Clark. Then followed 
the resignation of Mr. W. R. Chapman, the organist. The 
members of the quartet already engaged include Miss 
Martha Miner, a native of Denver, Col., solo soprano; 
Miss Lillian Kent, contralto, and Mr. Fred Hilliard, basso. 

Mr. B. F. Miller, the tenor, who is a native of Rushville, 
Ind., notified the music committee two months ago of his 
intention to resign, but he is still occupying the position, 
waiting for somebody to take his place. Mr. Miller is a law- 
yer by profession, but is going to London to continue his 
musical studies. It is with this end in view that he will 
visit the place of his nativity to arrange his business affairs. 
He expects to remain abroad about two years. He is al- 
ready familiar with a number of oratorios, and has had 
offers from three churches in New York, but his mind is 
made up and he will sail for Europe in the early spring. 

Miss Miner, the soprano, has been singing at Dr. Kitt- 
redge’s church about five weeks She came up from St. 
Mark’s Church, exchanging places with Miss Hilda Clark. 

Miss Kent, who resides at Elizabeth, N. J., has been 
connected with the choir about one year. 

Mr. Hilliard began his services about six years ago. 

Mr. Frank Taft, who has succeeded Mr. Chapman, was 
formerly organist of the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn. He occupies a similar Saturday posi- 
tion at the Synagogue, Fifth avenue and Seventy-sixth 
street. Mr. Taft has at last attained to a place in New 
York church music circles that he has aimed to reach for a 
considerable time. 








Perhaps They Eat That Too.—It is claimed by 
a musical journal in Italy that vocal capacity disappears in 
families where meat is eaten. 
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Emma Juch sang last week in the Peabody 
Symphony concert in Baltimore and this week 
in the Church Choral Society, achieving on both 
occasions her accustomed ovations. Her voice 
is in splendid condition and in the interpreta- 
tion of her work there is no one yet in the coun- 
try who can equal this fine artist. Mme. Juch 
will appear in a number of spring musical festi- 
vals during April and May. 


Hollman had a phenomenal success in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last week, where he played with the 
Arion Society. The press and public alike were 
most enthusiastic and fairly rose to the artist. | 
He also played in the Apollo Club concert in St. | 
Loytis, and from both cities he has offers for re- 
turn engagements in April. He will very likely | 
make a short recital tour some time in the latter | 
part of March. | 


Januschowsky, the charming wife of Ad.) 
Neuendorff, is expected to arrive some time 
this week. For several years she had been the | 
leading prima donna of the Vienna Opera | 
House, where she appeared in such parts as | 
“Briinnhilde,” “Isolde,” “Leonora” (Fidelio), | 
with brilliant results. It is possible that Mr. | 
Neuendorff will organize an English opera 


company, with Januschowsky at the head. 








| 

Perry Averill will very likely go to Atlanta | 
in the spring as leading baritone of the Summer 
Opera Company in that city. It is contem- 
plated, later on, to take that company to Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast, returning by the Northern | 
Pacific east. Mr. Averill has several other 
offers, and has not fully decided which to} 
accept. 





Marie Vander Veer Green, who has made 
a fine career in England this past season, has | 
concluded to return to America next season, | 
after an absence of five years. She is consid- 
ered one of the best contraltos of the present 
time, and particularly in song singing she has 
been most successful. Marchesi considered her 
one of her most talented pupils. 





Dr. Carl Dufft will sing the Passion Music | 


with the Hindel and Haydn Society in Boston on | 
Good Friday. He will also very likely sing the 
“ Elijah’ in Baltimore early next month. Among | 
the bassos in this country Dr. Dufft may be 
considered one of the best for the interpreta- | 
tion of oratorios and other musical works. He 


will be a member of the Ideal Oratorio Quartet, | 
which will be formed next season. 


Gertrude May Stein will sing for the Brook- | 


| lyn Art Society next week and in Albany for the | delphia. 


| that class of work. 









Vocal Club concert. The latter particularly 
will be made a brilliant affair, as that city is 
Miss Stein’s home, being a great favorite there. 
Last week she sang with the Buffalo Symphony 
Society, and in early April she will commence 
her festival tour. 











Augusta Cottlow played to some large 
houses in the West last week. She will arrive 
here soon to make preparation for her farewell 
concert, prior to her departure for Europe, 
where she expects to remain a number of years 
and play throughout the Continent, under Her- 
man Wolff’s management. 














Madame Clementine Sapio has been en- 
gaged to sing in the first Philharmonic concert 
in London, and also with Henschel in a number 
of his St. James’ concerts. She expects to make 
a short tour through Scotland and Ireland in the 
spring, and take a long rest during the summer 
on the Continent. Her voice is said to be much 
fuller, more dramatic, than when she was in 
this country. 













Adele Aus der Ohe will make another short 
Western trip next week, when she will play in 
| Hollidaysburg, Toledo, Oberlin and some other 
cities. In the latter part of March she will give 
recitals in Boston, and in April here in New 
York. She expects to leave for Europe early in 
May. 
































Cesar Thomson leaves for Europe to-day. 
Since his arrival here in Nevember he played 
in thirty-eight concerts and recitals, which were 
all artistically and remarkably successful. In the 
face of a most vindictive and persistent opposi- 
| tion against the artist, the financial results were 
also fairly satisfactory, although not as might 
from such a great artist. It is 





| be expected 


| this country. 


Margaret Crawford will appear next Sun- 
| day evening, March 3, in the Madison Square 
| Garden with the Washington Marine Band in 
| the concert for the Gilmore monument fund, 
| The concert is under the artistic direction of 
| Signor Fanciulli. Miss Crawford will sing an 
| aria and several songs on this occasion. 


Heinrich Meyn will accept a church position 
in New York and locate here after April 15. He 
has been engaged as leading baritone of the 
English Opera Company, which will give per- 
formances in the Star Theatre during April and 
May, and for which quite a number of artists of 
the Damrosch Opera have been engaged. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will positively 
remain in this country next year and devote all 
her time to playing in orchestral concerts and 
giving recitals. She may possibly begin her 
season early in September in San Francisco, 
arrangements to that effect being now com- 
pleted. 


J. H. McKinley is in fine condition this 
season, having escaped his usual grip attacks. 
His Oratorio and recital work have been much 
appreciated, having devoted most of his time to 
He is at present negotiat- 
ing to sing “Samson and Dalilah” in several 


cities. 


Laura Friedmann, the young Dresden prima 
donna, will assist Anton Hegner in the recitals 
which he will give this month in the Hotel 
Waldorf, and may also be heard next Sunday 
evening in the Gilmore monument concert at 
the Madison Square Garden. She will very 
likely during the summer sing with one of our 
grand opera companies, either here or in Phila- 
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This Pa per has the Largest Gua ranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





NOTICE. 


> 





New subscribers to insure prompt de- 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should 
remit the amount of their subscription 
with the order. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


It is not always nities to fill orders for 
back numbers of ** THE MUSICAL COU- 
RIER” upon the day of their receipt, because | 


in many instances the edition is entirely | year.” 
out, and it is necessary to wait for such re- | Worcester. 
turns as may come from the distributing | upon common sense principles. 
Each order is entered in its turn | does not belong to the class of visionary men who 


agencies. 


and filled in its turn, but delays are at times | feed on a lively imagination. 


unavoidable. 
FRIENDLY tip. 
go out of your way if necessary 
Merrill. 


If you are in need of a leader 
to see the 


=“ 


N the various Estey branch houses where the Lud- 
wig pianos are sold the salesmen are delighted 
with the goods. They are selling lots of Ludwig 


pianos from the Boston Estey house. 
os, 
W° i regret to learn of the severe illness of Mr. W. 
Blight, of the firm of Keller Brothers & 
Blight, of Bridgeport, Conn., who has been confined 
to his bed for the past three weeks, and trust that 


he may soon be recovered sufficiently to attend to his 
many duties in the company which has grown pros- 


perous under his care. 

EO. W. HERBERT, of Seventeenth street, who 
G now has a large double store, is doing a fine 
trade with the A. B. Chase piano, particularly since 
the opening of the year. Three weeks ago the com- 
pany shipped a carload of A. B. Chase pianos to him, 
and last week he ordered another carload. Those 
who understand and appreciate the A. B. Chase piano 
succeed with it with relative ease. It is truly a won- 


derful piano. 
€6 vs that illustration of the new factory of Geo. P. 
] Bent in Chicago a true likeness of the building 
now going up, or merely one of those ‘fake’ per- 
spective views of factories piano manufacturers use 
for advertising purposes?” was a question asked of 
us just as we were closing the press this week. All 
we can say is that the illustration we published is 
from the architect's drawings, and represents exactly 
the building as it will appear when completed, as it 
already shows in its partly completed form. That is 
just one of the distinctive elements in Geo. P. Bent’s 
character, viz.: he will not exaggerate. He does not 


tee 


os 


indulge in humbug or in commercial tergiversation 
or in loud bluster or in braggadocio or in nonsense. 
He is level-headed ; he is a man who looks at things 
straight and not at an obtuse angle, and he is pub- 
lishing cuts that truly represent the article, be it a 
factory building or a piano. 











CIRCULAR has recently come under our notice 
wherein a reputable piano manufacturing con- 
cern designates two of its styles of upright pianos as 
‘‘concert grands.” We must suppose from what we 
know of the firm that they have merely allowed 
themselves to be carried beyond the limits of com- 
mon sense English in using this misnomer, and we 
hope that when this notice reaches their attention 
they will correct their printed matter to conform 
with the commercial phrases of the trade. 
E are fairly busy and find our trade this year 
very much in excess of last year, in fact 
| being nearly double what it was at this time last 
So writes the Brown & Simpson Company, of 
The business of this company is based 
Mr. Theo. P. Brown 
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He is a practical 
merchant and manufacturer and an exceptional 
financier. When he makes a statement like the 
above it signifies exactly what it says. 


oF 


RULY, truly, as it hath been written, these be de. 
caying days. Wetook up.a music trade papera 
day or two ago and analyzed its advertising pages, 
card upon card, in accordance with the rates the 
paper is known to get and the advertisers are known 
to pay, and the calculation showed less than $5,000 
annual advertising income. It costs more than one 
hundred dollars a week to publish even such a small 
paper and such a small edition, and that means that 
the bad times have shown their effects in this as in 
similar cases of small music trade papers. These 
cert-inly be decaying days. 
oF 
HE new factories of the Starr Piano Company, 
T at Richmond, Ind., now in complete running 
order, are laid out on a most practical basis for piano 
production, with the fundamental idea that from start 
to finish no backward steps are taken. From the 
time the lumber is taken from the yards and put into 
the dry kilns and thence into the mill room up to the 
moment of packing and shipping no energy or time is 
wasted in passing over ground already occupied. It 
is one direct forward movement ; one steady piece of 
advance from the raw material to the finished boxed 
piano ready for shipment. Under such a system the 
piano is bound to be satisfactory ; the system itself 
breathes healthy ideas. 
ore 
R. A. G. CONE, of the W. W. Kimball Com- 
M pany, of Chicago, is a determined advocate of 
the one price system on faith and principle. He was 
instrumental in initiating it; he has carefully ob- 
served its development ; he has studied its advantages 
and what appeared at first to be disadvantages; he 
has followed its effects upon the general business of 
the house and its sympathetic effect upon others, 
and he is to-day, after a number of years of personal 
contact with its operations, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the system, and declines ever to contemplate any 
other. 

That is really the effect the one price system has 
upon every one who gets practically in contact with 
it, and who is touched by the fairness, the honesty 
and the candor of it in commercial life. Mr. Love 








will never retreat from it, and, in fact, cannot con- 
ceive of any concatenation of circumstances that 
would ever impel or induce him to consider any 
other system. There is no other. Piano men who 
desire to learn something on the practical question 
of one price in the piano business would do well to 
consult Mr. Cone. A talk with him on the subject 
will be productive of much valuable information. 
oe 
R. DREW, representing the Vose piano, was in 
Western Pennsylvania last week. Business in 
Boston is by no means on the boom; in fact, Boston 
business men are not very fond of the word ‘‘ boom,” 
and we are in sympathy with them in the view they 
take of it. The Vose house is not fond of the word; 
it is too wild, fantastic, indefinite and uncertain. 
But whether boom or no boom, there is always a 
steady demand for Vose pianos which keeps the 
factory in steady working condition, and that is much 
better than a boom. 
Next week THE MusICAL COURIER will give an ex- 
haustive review of the new catalogue of the Vose & 
Sons piano factory. 


HERE is no doubt that the new St. Louis house— 
the Thiebes-Stierlin Music Company—proposes to 
push the piano, organ and music business most vigor- 
ously. The company has capital and bright men at 
the head of it, Mr. Augustus Eichele being the presi- 
dent; Arthur C. Thiebes, vice-president and treas- 
urer, and Frederick C. Stierlin, secretary. The com- 
pany is also determined to push the Briggs piano, and 
that course will reflect credit uponit. Not only can 
money be made in handling the Briggs piano intelli- 
gently, but a piano house that understands howto do 
this will create for itself a local reputation valuable 
for all of its business. The Briggs piano is a recom- 
mendation for those-who sell it ; it makes friends and 
makes new trade for the house. The St. Louis Com- 
pany referred to is a welcome addition to the West- 


ern music trade. 
+e 


PIANO concern in Freeport, Ill., announces that 

it sells pianos at $1 a week, or less than fifteen 
cents aday. Of course the pianos are first class, for 
how could they be otherwise? They must be. Of 
course they are as fine as any, in fact finer. Of course 
the firm is strictly honorable, for it could not be other- 
wise at $1 a weekon pianos. If it sold only 250 pianos 
a week, it would take in $250 a week—at least the 
first week, and the next week, if it sold no more than 
250 pianos, it would take in $500, for all the purchasers 
of the first week would pay their $250, and on the 
third week in again selling 250 pianos it would take 
in $750, and on the fourth week by selling again 250 
the concern would take in $1,000. Then, with 1,000 
pianos sold in four weeks and $2,500 cash receipts, 
from which the expenses must be deducted (how 
much does it cost, anyhow, to haul 1,000 pianos for 
1,000 retail purchasers who come in from the country 
to buy in a country town?), the firm could go ahead 
and knock competition. 

Where is A. A. Fisher? We believe he could wipe 
the floor with that Freeport house in about ’steen 
minutes. The way he has been carrying on at Still- 
water, Minn., and Ottumwa, Ia., should be sufficient 
to make the Freeport concern nervous. How much 
longer does he propose to keep it up, anyhow? 


















HE engagement is announced of Mr. Wm. F. 
Decker to Miss Debevoise, of this city. 
= 
LL the Chicago factories and all the Boston fac- 
tories were ‘‘running” last week, but more 
than a half dozen New York piano factories—we be- 
lieve ten—were closed up airtight. Now there is a 
reason for that, a good, substantial, commercial rea- 
son, and we should rather think that it might be 
healthy for those who closed up to investigate care- 
fully the cause. It is not strange for an outsider who 
studies the phenomena of the piano trade to see this, 
but for that very reason the manufacturers who 
closed up should try to get the same perspective and 
endeavor to ascertain why they thought it best to 
close up. Washington’s Birthday had nothing what- 
ever to do with it; in most cases it was a welcome 
apology for an excuse to close. 
os 
HAT was a beautiful reply William Steinway gave 
to Wheeler H. Peckham when the latter cross- 
examined him on the question of paying piano artists 
a stipulated sum for each concert they played, as an 
advertising investment. Peckham thought he had an 
opening and went for Mr. Steinway, who quietly ad- 
mitted it, and then said he would not pay him (Peck- 
ham) five cents for playing his piano ata concert, thus 
strengthening the point that the money was paid ée- 
cause the player was a piano artist. Mr. Steinway 
proved to be a remarkable witness, as the judge him- 
self asserted. Mr. Chas. H. Steinway also made a 
great witness for the defense at this trial. He was 
absolutely cool, quiet, unrestrained, but, we believe, 
rather unhappy. He could not get from the Court the 
privilege to smoke a cigarette. 
ie 
HE methods adopted by the piano man Lee, of 
Richmond, Va., who assigned recently, of put- 
ting Hallet & Davis and Fischer pianos on storage, 
and having money advanced on the stored instru- 
ments, do not contain the elements of novelty. A Mr. 
De Long, who conducted a piano busines: in Phila- 
delphia some years ago, was the originator of that 
plan of keeping piano factories busy. The De Long 
affairs were compromised and the question involved 
—whether the proprietor of the storage house who 
had advanced the cash was responsible—was there- 
fore not decided legally ; it never reached that point. 
It may on this occasion reach a decision. Ryland, 
the former partner of Lee, who, we believe, had an 
office in Lee’s wareroom, and who was supposed to 
be thoroughly posted on Lee’s affairs, was, it is al- 
leged, a credit reference for Lee. As the matters 
connected with this assignment may become recorded 
by court proceedings, the whole story of the business 
up to its assignment is quite likely to become public 
property. Isn't the Chicago plan, after all, prefer- 
able? A good many Eastern piano manufacturers 
as well as organ manufacturers are ‘‘down on” the 
Chicago plan, but this kind of a failure could not 
have occurred under it. 








NEW CHICAGO FACTORY. * 


> 


HE new firm of Straube & Van Matre, of Chicago, 
have arranged to have their own piano factory 

at Downer’s Grove, twenty miles from Chicago, on the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad. They 
will put in power, make their own cases, and build 
their pianos as soon as preparations can be com- 
pleted. 








EMERSON SUES. 


HE Emerson Piano Company, of Boston, has in- 
stituted a suit to test the validity of its pin block 
patent, selecting the Prescott Piano Company, of 
Concord, N. H., as defendants. The company claims 
that the manufacturers of pianos using full iron 
frames with the inserted pin block, made as the 
Emerson pianos are made, are infringing the patent 
of the company. Whether this applies to plates with- 
out flanges covering the pin block remains to be seen. 
Prescott, Needham, Harrington, Tryber & Sweet- 
land and other makes would necessarily be involved, 
or at least some styles of these various makes. 

The Emerson patent is a broad one, and great merit 
has always been attributed to it by experts. It solves 
one of the problems of the iron plate, and it is neces- 
sarily a matter of great interest to have it legally de- 
cided how far-reaching the patent is. 
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HOLD UP PRICES. 





HESE are the times of all times when manufac- 
turers of good or medium or any kind of legiti- 
mate pianos should maintain and hold up their 
prices. This cheap wave that is now passing along 
throughout the trade will in course of time lose its 
force and its momentum, and the reaction will then 
set in, when it will be found that those houses which 
have resolutely held on to their prices and which 
have refused to be influenced by the momentary 
fanaticism on the subject of the low grade pianos will 
stand forth not only as evidences of what can be 
done by legitimate mercantile methods, but as the 
saviours of the character and tone of the trade. 

We should say that the motto should be ‘‘ Not one 
cent lower.” Manufacturers should show the dealers 
first of all that they, the manufacturers, appreciate 
their own goods too much to agree to have them 
slaughtered to meet a transient condition—a condition 
which is bound to be transitory if for no other rea- 
son than the character of the low grade piano, which 
is itself transitory. Let the dealers go ahead and 
buy the stuff; they must of necessity stop; the 
goods are not made to last, and there are too many 
people who would never purchase any of them any- 
how. There is nothing lasting, nothing permanent in 
the nature of those pianos. Soon the dealer will dis- 
cover this, and then we shall have the return wave. 
That is as sure as our own death—just as sure as 
death is the death of the low grade piano. 

When this time comes what will be the position of 
those piano manufacturers who have been so weak 
as to have reduced the prices of their honestly built, 
legitimate pianos? The value of the trade mark 
which has cost them thousands to build up will have 
depreciated. A reduction of $10 or $20 on a style of 
a piano means a cheaper made piano to meet that re- 
duction. Who knows that better than the dealer? 
Not even the manufacturer. 

Do any of these legitimate piano manufacturers 
who are reducing prices really and fondly believe 
that they can revive their figures to the old standard? 
They will not be able to doso. Once down, there 
they remain for good, and the prestige of the piano 
has received a blow from which it will never be able 
to recover. Hold up Prices! Now is the time to de- 
monstrate that you believe in your ownpiano. Ifyou 
let prices go, your piano goes. 








EDWARD P. MASON. 
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T the head of every successful institution one 
man will always be found whose individuality 
permeates it, and whose pulsations indicate its 
rhythmic movements. In the piano and organ trade 
this is so manifestly self-evident that it is only neces- 
sary to mention the companies or firms and instantly 
the active force and head of each by association of 
ideas presents itself to our minds. No one can think 
or speak of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company 
without simultaneously connecting with it the name 
of H. D. Cable; the same thing applies to Steinway 
& Sons and William Steinway ; to the W. W. Kimball 
Company and W. W. Kimball; to the New England 
Piano Company and Thomas F. Scanlan ; to Smith & 
Nixon and H. W. Crawford; to Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany and John C. Haynes; to Lyon & Healy and P. 
J. Healy; to the Everett Piano Company and Col. 
Wm. Moore; to—well to many others and to the 
Mason & Hamlin Company and Edward P. Mason. 
This has become more accentuated during the 
past few years, this identification of one aggressive 
and active force represented by an individuality with 
the institution over which it presides. 

In the case of Mr. Edward P. Mason certain inter- 
esting data not generally known in the trade will 
prove of general interest. 

Mr. Mason took charge of the affairs of Mason & 
Hamlin on January 1, 1890—a little over five years 
ago. He is to-day a very young man, probably with 
the exception of Henry W. Crawford the youngest 
of the above group by at least a decade of years, 
and yet he has during that period completely revolu- 
tionized the manufacturing and business methods 
of his company, metamorphosing an old, conser- 
vative house, with fixed line of action and purpose 
sunk into a deep groove, into a modern, aggressive 
and militant business organization that has success- 
fully defied tradition, and made its product a recog- 
nized artistic and commercial factor—for that is just 








what the Mason & Hamlin stringer piano now is. 
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It has made the reputation of the Mason & Ham- 
lin piano so great that the company could to-day af- 
ford to make pin block pianos and sell them on the 
strength of the general reputation of the Mason & 
Hamlin piano. 

It was at a tremendous risk that young Mason car- 
ried out this program, for had it failed he would have 
been blamed personally, and hence this personal 
tribute is due to him on the success of his truly mar- 
velous work. In the darkest hours he insisted on 
holding high the banner of the screw stringer, and 
undaunted by the opposition, representing virtually 
(and at times not virtuously) the whole piano trade 
and its tuners and hangers on, he pushed the screw 
stringer through to victory, overcoming the most 
deep seated prejudices and the opinions of those who 
had doubts of itsefficacy. Among the latter must be 
included THE MusIcAL CourRIER, which takes pleasure 
in candidly admitting that it erred in not recognizing 
the merits of that improvement sooner than it did. 
This, however, is counterbalanced by the frank ad- 
mission the paper made the moment it recognized 
the full value of the screw stringer. 

Mr. Mason, as has been stated heretofore, is a re- 

markably able musician and pianist—we should 
probably rank him as the most accomplished piano 
manufacturing pianist, or pianistic piano manufac- 
turer. He is also president of that old corporation of 
Boston, the Ashton Valve Company, and is on the 
board of directors of the Central National Bank and 
the Home Savings Bank of Boston. Outside of music, 
art and manufactures Mr. Mason is deeply interested 
in finances and economical probiems. 
* Mr. Crawford does not drink, does not smoke, does 
not chew, does not swear and does not gamble. The 
same laws governing him in these habits govern Mr. 
Mason, who is unquestionably one of the ornaments 
of the piano and organ trade of the Union. 


ANOTHER FLOOR. 


ag ee 
HE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, which has 
for some years past occupied the third floor, half _ 
of the fourth and half of the fifth floors of No. 19 
Union square, has just leased, in addition, the whole 
of the second floor, the largest in the building, at an 
increase of $3,000 a year rental. The business and 
subscription and mailing departments will be located 
on this floor, the upper floors and rooms being de- 
voted entirely to the editorial department. 

During the past year the paper has been cramped 
for room and the work has been accomplished with 
great inconvenience and no little disturbance to the 
writers. This can be understood when we state that 
there is an average of over 200 callers a day at this 
office, consisting of the greatest artists and musical 
celebrities and leading members of the trade, as well 
as a host of others associated or interested in musical 
instruments, music, publications, advertising, &c. 

We began the year 1895 with a determination to 
publish a 52 page weekly, but this has already 
been infringed upon by the demand for more matter 
and an increase of advertising, at times unlooked for, 
with the result that last week a 60 page paper was 
issued and this week a 68 ‘‘ pager” comes from the 
press. To publish a weekly paper of such dimen- 
sions and of such editions as we print and to bring it 
out on time for the news companies, the subscribers 
and the fast European steamers on Wednesday is a 
job that requires room to operate in, and hence the 
lease of the large floor one flight up, which will here- 
after be the business department of the paper. 


E. H. Colell’s Sad Bereavement. 


DWARD H. COLELL, manager of Wissner 
Hall, Brooklyn, and Mrs. Colell are inconsolable over 
the loss of their eldest son, August Frederick, whom they 
buried yesterday. At eight years old there was nevera 
more admirable boy ; handsome, graceful, bright, modest 
and generous. He was not only the pride of a wide family 
connection, but a marked favorite among a large circle of 
friends, both children and adults. 

His illness was brief and his death a heart rending blow. 
Mr. and Mrs. Colell are receiving a great number of con- 
doling communications from those who knew and loved the 
magnificent boy. They have a younger son left to them. 




















—Mr. S. P. Chase, of Kohler & Chase, San Francisco, Cal., is among 
the subscribers to the Valley Railroad, the new railroad that Mr. 
Adolph Sutro is organizing in opposition to the Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Chase subscribes to $20,000 of stock. 

—At the annual meeting of the Soule Piano Company, in Taunton, 
Conn., the trouble alleged to be brewing in that concern came to a 
focus by the postponement of the election of officers so as to allow of 





an investigation by a committee of the stockholders. 
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HE new addition to the factory of the W. W. 
Kimball Company, of Chicago, will measure 


80x120 feet. A part of the structure will be used as 
apiano department, and the remainder will be suit- 
ably arranged for the construction of large pipe 


organs. 

RS. DECKER, widow of the late John Jacob 
M Decker, and her daughter, Mrs. Maucher, left 
for Genoa, Italy, on the steamship Kaiser Wilhelm 
Il., Saturday last. Mrs. Maucher’s husband has the 
largest wine business in his section of Germany. He 
is a resident of Neustadt a. H., is making a trip 
West and will join his wife and Mrs. Decker in about 
a month in Genoa, 
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N attachment was issued last week in Boston 
A against the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Com- 
pany by Edward Franey for $15,000. Thisis merely 
a technical matter and involves a few hundreds of 
dollars—it being an action in tort in which attach- 
ments in Massachusetts are issued in excessive 
sums. It will not affect the Miller house, which is in 
excellent financial shape, and, like other business con- 
cerns, is subject to legal annoyances of this nature. 
oF 
HE internecine fight in the concern of Haines 
T Brothers has broken out again. On March 4 
$33,000 is due, and it is alleged that it fs not provided 
for. Noone can get asatisfactory answer out of Mr. 
N. J. Haines, Sr. The last meeting of the creditors 
was rendered unpleasant by Mr. Haines’ usual talk. 
The result of March 4is problematical. Should Mr, 
Haines decide to lay down, things may be serious, 
and if he does there is no reason for it, for this obli- 
gation could easily be extended could Mr. Haines be 
impressed with the gravity of the situation. 
oF 
T the meeting held at C. C. Harvey & Co.'s ware- 
A rooms on Boylston street, Boston, on Monday 
afternoon at 3 P. M. to decide about the trade dinner, 
there were present George H. Chickering, Ed- 
ward P. Mason, J. N. Merrill, E. W. Davis (Hallet & 
Davis), Handel Pond and Willard Vose. Colonel 
Moore was absent on account of illness. The meeting 
was an informal one. Mr. Edward P. Mason and 
Mr. J. N. Merrill were appointed as a committee to 
arrange for a dinner to take place in about a 
month, This dinner will be for Boston manufacturers 
and dealers in pianos and organs. It will be decided 
later whether an effort will be made to form an 
association of local manufacturers such as exists in 
New York. 








Marion E. Griswold Talks. 

R. MARION E. GRISWOLD, treasurer of the 

Shaw Piano Company, spent yesterday in the city, 

en route to his home in Erie, Pa., from a five weeks’ trip 

through the central and north central States. Mr. Gris- 

wold reports an exceedingly encouraging condition of af- 

fairs in the business world. He would not reveal to 

the Gaze/fe man the tendency of his political sympa- 

thies and the reader must draw his own conclusions from 
Mr. Griswold’s remarks. He said: 

‘* Despite the feeling abroad among certain localities 
that the present year in the business world will be a repeti- 
tion of last year, I gathered ample proof during my trip 
that the end of the year will witness a vast improvement. 
It is already being felt. * * * 

“A piaro dealer ought to be an accurate judge of the 
business outlook, because he deals exclusively in luxuries. 
When a natural depression in his business is felt it indi- 
cates that the people are tightening their grasp on their sav- 
ings. When his business revives the grasp is loosening. 
Just to prove to you conclusively that the grasp is loosening 
I'll show you my list of orders taken during my trip. And 
they are not on consignment either. Every instrument on 
the list is purchased outright, an iron-clad rule, by the way, 
which the Shaw Piano Company observes.” 

Mr. Griswold turned over his order sheet-and the Ga- 
getie man counted orders for more than 100 Shaw pianos, 
to be shipped immediately. The inference which must be 
drawn from Mr. Griswold’s remarks is significant, and fur- 
nishes substantial proof of a tidal wave of returning pros- 
perity at a near date. 

‘*Despite a recent large order received by mail from 
Lange & Minton,” continued Mr. Griswold, ‘I have the 
pleasure of taking with me when I leave to-night another 
order from them, and one of the largest, too, which I have 
received on this trip. Lange & Minton rank among our 
best representatives, a fact which reflects great credit upon 


with his trip, which, though started as a trip of observa- 
tion and pleasure, incidentally took on a considerable 
business feature.—Gaze/¢e, Burlington, Ia. 
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John I. Fuller. 


John I. Fuller died on Thursday at his home, No. 136 
West Forty-second street, from grip, complicated with heart 
disease. Mr. Fuller was born in 1816, and until 1868 lived 
in Schenectady, where he conducted a general grocery busi- 
ness. While in Schenectady he was a director in the Mo- 
hawk Bank, as well as interested in other business enter- 
prises, and was a vestryman in St. George’s Episcopal 
Church. 

In 1868 Mr. Fuller came to New York and formed a part- 
nership with James H. Grovesteen, in the manufacture of 
pianos, under the firm name of Grovesteen & Fuller, at 55 
Mercer street. The business had already been established 
by Mr. Grovesteen, and was continued until 1887, when the 
partnership was dissolved and both partners retired. Mr. 
Fuller married in 1836 Miss Louisa Gardner, of Wamps- 
ville, Madison county, N. Y., who, with two sons, survives 
her husband. The couple celebrated their golden wedding 
in 1886. The sons are Robert M. and Addison G. Fuller. 


Joseph E. Willig. 


It is with sincere regret that THE MusicaL Courter pub- 
lishes the death notice of Joseph E. Willig, of the firm of 
Geo. Willig & Co., Baltimore, who died of pneumonia at 
6 p. M. last Sunday at his home in that city. Mr. Willig, 
who was about 50 years old, was one of the sons of the late 
George Willig, who established a music business as far 
back as 1795. He was in partnership with his brother 
Harry, whosurvives him. In disposition he was an ami- 
able, candid and modest gentleman, a man of culture and 
refinement, who never offended a fellow man. The busi- 
ness continues under its present title. 





Annie F. Chickering. 


Mrs. Annie F. Chickering, wife of Samuel G. Chickering, 
the piano manufacturer, died at her late residence, Hotel 
Adelphi, Roxbury, Mass., late Saturday evening, after a 
lingering illness of several years. 

She was born in Brookline, Me., but has lived the greater 
part of her life in Boston. Her maiden name was Annie 
F, Eaton. 

Rev. Frank Beckman, of Chelsea, will conduct the ser- 
vices, which will be held at the Hotel Adelphi at 10 a. m. 
to-day. The interment will take place at Dover, Mass. 


Theresa Caroline Ilsen. 


Theresa Caroline Ilsen, wife of George Ilsen, head of the 
firm of Ilsen & Co., in Cincinnati, died February 17, at her 


residence. She leaves no children. 





Mrs. Geo. M. Guild. 
Nellie H., wife of Geo. M. Guild, died at her home in 
Boston, February 17. 








Change at Butte. 
BUTTE, Mon., February 13, 1895. 
To the Public: 

We have this day sold to Smith Piano Company our en- 
tire stock of pianos, organs and musical merchandise. We 
respectfully solicit for our successors the liberal patronage 
which has been extended tous, assuring you of the same fair 
and liberal treatment which has been our aim in the past. 
SHERMAN Music Company, 

Per E. H. SHERMAN, President. 





To Our Friends and Patrons: 

Referring to the above, we are now doing business at 
No. 223 North Main street, and with increased stock and 
facilities generally we are prepared to furnish everything 
in our line at lowest prices. 

Mr. C. E. Wendell, who was with the Sherman Music 
Company, will remain with us. 

Trusting to receive a liberal share of your patronage, 
and assuring you of courteous and liberal treatment, we 
remain, Respectfully, SMITH Piano Company, 

223 North Main street. 








—Mr. C. H. Dickinson has opened warerooms in Rockville, Conn. 
—Mr. Louis J. Carter is trying to start a harp factory at Cres- 
ton, Ia. 

—Mr. J. Lawrence.Stelle, Scranton, Pa., will remove to 303 Spruce 
street soon. 

—Messrs. Chas. P. Cummings & Co., Boston, Mass., have removed 
to 168 Tremont street. 





a city of this size.” 
Mr. Griswold left last night for Erie, greatly pleased 


—Mr. E. J. Lockhart has opened a music store at 210 West Main 


In Town. 


MONG the members of the trade who visited 
New York the past week, and among those who 
called at the offices of THe MusicaL Courier, were : 
Sam. Britton, Mahanoy City, Pa, 
P, J. Healy, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, III. 
J. A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Co., Boston, Mass. 
C. C, Clay, Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
C. A. Hyde, Chicago, Il. 
H. M. Chase, Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sylvester Tower, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
F, M. Hulett, Plainfield, N. J. 
H. E. Jerry, Jerry Brothers, Chazy, N. Y. 
Major Howes, Hallet & Davis Company, Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Kurzenknabe, J. H. Kurzenknabe & Son, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Albert Krell, Jr., Cincinnati. 
Thomas F. Scanlan, New England Piano Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
D. F. Dunbar, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Harry Lowell Mason, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, 
Mass. 
C. C, Curtiss, Manufacturers’ Piano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
D. F. Treacy, Davenport & Treacy, Stamford, Conn. 
J. Davenport, Davenport & Treacy, Stamford, Conn. 








The Power Inside a Piano. 
HE general notion of what happens in the in- 
terior of the piano when the finger presses a key 
may be conveyed in the simplest terms. Would you be- 
lieve that the power developed when the strings of your 
piano are tuned to the proper pitch equals energy sufficient 
to raise 12 tons 1 foot from the ground? If it has ever been 
your misfortune to be present when the string frame of a 
piano was fractured, the above statement will require no 
confirmation. A thunderbolt scarcely makes a greater up- 

roar, an earthquake causes little more destruction. 

The writer happened to be playing on one occasion with 
what, in his conceit, he imagined to be great effect. He 
felt he was being admired by the men and worshiped by 
the women, when, as he brought his fingers down fora 
magnificent finale, he instantly found himself upon the 
floor with the piano stool on his stomach, while the piano it- 
self presented a wreck of keys, lids, mechanism and ser- 
pent-like wires. 

Struggling to his feet, dazed, his stuttering questions as 
to what in the name of all the gods and demons had hap- 
pened were answered by a finger pointing to the ruins of 
what had once been a very fine parlor square.— Demorest’s 
Magazine. 


Is the End Coming? 

UDGMENT for $565 was entered February 20 
against William C. Benedict, manufacturer of pianos 
under the name of the Petit Bijou Piano Company, at 38 
East Nineteenth street and at St. Johnsville, N. Y., in 
favor of the National Broadway Bank, on a note of the 
company tothe order of the Quigley Furniture Company, 
of Whitesboro, N. Y. Mr. Benedict, it is said, transferred 
his piano business recently to his daughter, Melissa P. 

Benedict, to secure a claim of $9,000. 








A New Corporation. 
The Spies Piano Manufacturing Company of New 
York City; capital, 5,000; directors, Henry Spies, John 
Spies and William Spies, of New York city. 








—Mr. J. W. Keithley, Des Moines, Ia, is toopen a music store in 
Florence, Ala. 

—The Wiley B. Allen Company, of Portland, Ore., is to open 
warerooms in Baker City, Ore. 

—Mr. F. W. Baumer, Wheeling, W. Va., proposes opening a music 
store in Sistersville, W. Va. 

—Mr. Harry Sanders, of Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, Md., is 
seriously ill at his home in Baltimore. 

—A comniittee of citizens of Greenbush, N. Y., has raised $3,000 by 
subscription to influence Gagen & Grubb to locate their action fac- 
tory in that town, 

—Messrs. Walter D. Moses & Co., of Richmond, Va., who thought 
of retiring from business some time ago, write us that they now 
intend to continue. 

—Mr. G. A. Barlow, Trenton, N. J., has transferred his business to 
his sons, Irving E. and Frederick B., and the concern will be changed 
to that of G. A. Barlow's Sons. 

PATENTS RECENTLY GRANTED. 

No. 534,175. Autolyre.—Abram M. Koos, Kingston, N. Y. Filed June 
2, 1894. Serial No. 513,297. (No model.) 

No. 583,884. Musical Instrument.—Holland E. Geisendorff, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., assignor of one-half to William L. Brown, same 
place. Filed July 27, 1894. Serial No. 518,751. (No model.) 

No. 534,068. String Clamp for Musical Instruments.—Howard W. 
Hafer and Jesse O. Love, Fort Scott, Kan. Filed May 11, 1894. 
Serial No. 510,887. (No model.) 

No. 534,144. Musical Instrument.—Rudolf Essig, Leipsic-Gohlis, Ger- 
many, assignor to Kraft Behrens, same place. Filed March 13, 
1894. Serial No. 503,479. (No model.) Patented in Germany 





street, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


March 31, 1894, No. 2,355. 
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Boston, Mass., February 23, 1895. 

USINESS this week has been dull, as a rule, but 
B all the manufacturers and dealers say it never was 
anything but dull during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary. Some of the firms have requested that their (busi- 
ness) obituaries may be prepared, as they fear death from 
dry rot and want THe Musicat Courter to have everything 
ready. Holidays seem to have a depressing effect on busi- 
ness people, and it has been suggested that a law should 
be passed that all holidays should come either on Saturday 
or Monday, so the week would not be brokeninto. Every 
one to-day was talking about last week, a holiday meaning 
Sunday to them. On Tremont street all the stores but two 
display in their windows signs of *‘ Opera Tickets for 
Sale,” and a fine business is reported in them. The specu- 
lators rent desk room and sell tickets at a very advanced 
rate, but it brings a lot of people into the warerooms, and 
is probably a good advertisement for the pianos. 


A Great Statement. 





THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO Co. 


Business Founpep sy Mason & Ham1in, 
Aprit 16, 1854. 


THe Mason & HaAmiuin OrGAN Company, Or- 
GANIZED JANUARY 28, 1868. 
NAME CHANGED TO THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN 


AND PIANo €ompany, Marcu 1, 1882. 


146 Boylston Street, Boston. 
176 Fifth Avenne, New York. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


2 


250 and 25 
sor2and 1014 Walnut Street, Kansas City. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATE- 
MENT. 
January 1, 1895. 
$500,000.00 
$339,435 33 


Capital Stock Paid in 
Surplus Fund . 


é 

é ASSETS. 

$ 1. Merchandise (Raw Material, Pianos 

$ and Organs, finished and in process 

$ of manufacture) a75 $292,418.67 

$ 2. Construction (Machinery, Tools,&c.) 40,221.92 

¢ 8. Pianos and Organs Rented (708) 64,290.16 

$ 4. Unencumbered Real Estate, Cam- 

§  bridgeport (Assessors’ Valuation) . . 155,000.00 

$ 5. Patents " 8,048.50 

< 6. Bills Receivable 452 072.85 

$ 7. Cash . 13,278.95 

é TOTAL . Py rie $1,019,331.05 

é LIABILITIES. 

¢ 1. Capital Stock paid in $500,000.00 
2. Surplus Fund 339,435.33 
3. Notes Payable . 125,000.00 
4, Bills Payable 54,895. 72 


Tora. rere 
EDW. P. MASON, 
Boston, January 1, 1895. TREASURER. 





This Letter Speaks for Itself. 
MEDFORD, February 17, 1895. 


Messrs. Mason & Hamlin: 

GENTLEMEN :—I returned yesterday from my concert tour 
in the South, which proved, on the whole, gratifyingly suc- 
cessful. The fine large concert grand which you may 
remember you shipped on December 24 to Charlottesville, 
Va., for use in my Southern concerts has made for itself a 
record of which I feel sure you will be justly proud, and 
which it seems to me ought to be made public. I usedit in 
alternation with two other instruments during the entire 
trip, playing it, all told, in about fifteen concerts, shipping 
it from point to point, sometimes by freight, sometimes by 
express, teaming it several times across country over frozen 
roads. It was frequently handled by inexperienced men 
and subjected to every degree of temperature, from the hot 
concert hall to the open freight depot, with thermometer 


much as to smooth a unison or adjust a damper ; yet when 
I last used it, on February 13, it was still in first-class con- 
dition. This record has excited the astonishment and 
admiration of all competent judges along the road. 
Very truly yours, 

Epdw. BAXTER Perry. 


And More Yet. 


The Mason & Hamlin Company has issued a timely book, 
‘‘copyright by G. R. Jones and H. L. Mason,” called 
‘*Opera Stories,” containing the stories in condensed form 
of thirty operas. The cover is white and gold with a half 
tone picture of Emma Eames, and there are pictures of the 
principal opera singers and composers through the book. 
It is printed on heavy paper and is offered to the public 
because the publishers believe that most persons attending 
an opera wish to know its story in as few words as possible 
without reading its entire libretto. 

Mason & Hamlin have just received large orders from 
Bombay, India and Havana, Cuba, for their instruments 
and a cable order from Metzler, London, for ten Liszt 
organs. 

On Thursday afternoon at the Mason & Hamlin ware- 
rooms there were sold five upright and two grand pianos. 

Mr. Harry L. Mason left for Lakewood on Thursday 
afternoon to join some friends who are staying there. 

Wm. H. Sherwood, who plays the Mason & Hamlin im- 
proved concert grand, will play with the Adamowski Quar- 
tet March 18 in New York, and the next afternoon will give 
a matinée in Boston in Bumstead Hall with the same 
quartet. 

Briggs Piano Company. 

Mr. E. W. Furbush arrived home this morning from a 

very successful Western trip. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

The Vose & Sons Piano Company was pleased to receive 
the accompanying letter from a customer in Candler, Fla., 
who called at their Boston wareroom and bought the in- 
strument. 

‘* Our elegant piano came safely to us last night without 
spot or blemish. After looking at a great many different 
makes of pianos we feel assured that we made no mistake 
in buying the Vose & Sons Cabinet Grand. The tone is 
rich, smooth and simply musical beyond all words to ex- 
press. The vibration or response to the touch of the keys 
is many seconds longer than other makes. We shall sure- 
ly take pleasure and also urge all our friends to buy your 
make of instrument when in need. 


‘* Sincerely yours, A. D. Moore.” 


Busy Steinerts. 
M. Steinert & Sons Company have hada remarkably busy 





| an extensive retail trade in high grade pianos and that it is 
| showing unusual energy in its methods. 





It was not tuned or regulated, not even so 


below zero. 


week of it. It is beyond question that this house is doing 








as far as Washington. Mr. P. H. Powers hopes to join 
them at Pass Christian at an early date. 


New England Piano Company. 

Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, who attended the meeting of 
the Freyer-Bradley Company at Atlanta, Ga., this week, is 
expected home next Tuesday or Wednesday. His able 
corps of assistants miss his genial presence and he cannot 
arrive too soon to please them. Business in his absence 
has been fairly good. 

The power of advertising is shown in an incident that 
recently occurred. In looking through some old papers a 
lady found a New England Piano Company's envelope ad- 
dressed to her brother. She wrote to them asking for 
terms and has just purchased a piano. 

J. M. Richards will leave next week for New York, Penn- 
sylvania and other States to visit the New England Piano 
Company’s dealers. 

Mr. Van Winkle, who is at the head of the lease depart- 
ment of the New England Piano Company, has had the 
misfortune to lose his wife and two children within a week. 


Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill Piano Company has recently sold one of its 
finest uprights to the Bride Academy, of Dresden, Me., 
and a most complimentary letter from the faculty has been 
received since its arrival. 

Two of the largest dealers in Maine feel that they have 
been fortunate in securing the Merrill agency, and one 
writes that he sold one of the first two pianos the minute 
it came out of the box, and he immediateiy duplicated the 
order. The same agent—who it would appear is a real 
hustler—mentioned that already the people in his city were 
beginning to cry for the Merrill. 

The Merrill Piano Company has proved that a really 
high grade piano (although the name is new) is received 
most favorably by the best dealers. Real merit will al- 
ways tell, and upon that line the Merrill piano feels that it 
has climbed to the top round of the ladderand is bound to 
stay there, too. 

Wm. Bourne & Son. 


Business with Wm. Bourne & Son isso good that they 
will put on four new men in their factory on Monday morn- 
ing and expect to have to increase their force still moreina 
shorttime. Until about three months ago they did not em- 
ploy a traveling salesman, but at that time they started a 
man out and think the increase of business is due to that fact. 
In the past three weeks they have established half a dozen 
new agencies. 

Mr. S. A. Gould, of the Estey Company, has been in 
Maine for several days visiting agents in Rockland and 
Waterville. 

Chandler W. Smith hopes business will continue as good 
during the year as it has been since January 1, 1895. 

The committee of the trade dinner have called a meeting 





Hallet & Davis Company. 


Mr. E. N. Kimball, Jr., accompanied by his wife, is visit- 
ing New York, where they seem to be enjoying themselves 
hugely, as they have many friends and acquaintances in 
that city who are making things pleasant and interesting 
for them. 

Ivers & Pond. 


The Ivers & Pond factory is running full time, and there 
is every reason to believe that it will continue to do so dur- 
ing the year,all arrangements having been made to that 
effect. 

Mr. Farley left on Friday for a trip through the Middle 
States and expects to be away for three or four weeks. 

Mr. Brandom, who has been traveling for the past six 
weeks through the extreme West, is expected home daily. 


Emerson Piano Company. 

In the gentle, quiet nature of their business the Emerson 
Piano Company feels it has no cause for complaint. At 
present an average of 50 pianos a week are being shipped 
on orders from established agencies throughout different 
parts of the country. 

Mr. P. H. Powers’ daughter, Mrs. Howard H. Wads- 
worth, and her son, Desmond Wadsworth, are taking a trip 
through the South, where they will join Mr. and Mrs. Nor- 
throp, of Chicago, at Pass Christian, Miss. The party left 
here on Thursday, Mr. Fred Powers accompanying them 





at the warerooms of C. C. Harvey & Co., Boylston street, 
on Monday, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

The opening of the new warerooms of Roger S. Brown at 
Salem was one of the society events of the winter. Music 
was furnished by the Salem Cadet Orchestra, and hundreds 
of Mr. Brown's friends congratulated him upon his beau- 
tiful warerooms and his success in business. 

A traveling salesman arrived in Brockton on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday and found all the stores closed ; so he went 
on to New Bedford, where the same condition of affairs 
existed. Here he was advised to go to Taunton, being told 
that in Taunton they never paid any attention to holidays. 
He went and found that business was going on as usual. 
It might be interesting to know the result of his visit there, 


as it is reported that there has been but one piano received 


in Taunton in over thirty days. 


In Town, 


P. J. Healy, Chicago, Ill. 

Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 

W. P. Jewett, Leominster, Mass. 

F. J. Schwankovsky, Detroit, Mich. 

J. B. Cornwall, Bridgeport, Conn. 

W. C. Newby, Newby & Evans, New York. 

Mr. Henning, Henning Piano Company, New York. 
Mr. Strauch, New York. 

Mr. Dyer, Lawrence, Mass. 

Mr. Tainter, Lewistown, Me. 
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February 23, 1895. 


HE damage to pianos by severe cold weather 

and the more serious mischief caused by dry, over- 

heated flats and dwelling houses in this city are beginning 
to be extensively felt. 

First-class instruments have been practically ruined, and 
the matter has become so serious that sooner or later some 
method must be devised to correct the difficulty. What 
makes it the more noticeable this year is that during tue 
World's Fair year, and subsequently, such a large number 
of steam heated flat houses were erected, and the rents 
were so comparatively reduced as to make the occupancy 
of such houses as were not supplied with the modern heat- 
ing apparatus practically undesirable. 

The result is that a much larger number of instruments 
than usual have been affected and complaints from cus- 
tomers have increased in a ratio truly alarming to the deal- 
ers and manufacturers. 

The pianos cannot be made to stand in tune; in fact, no 
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tuner can tune them; pins and screws are loose; actions 
rattle ; and the only way to remedy it is to send the instru- 
ment back to the factory for a general overhauling. In 


some instances we have been told that a whole new set of 
larger tuning pins would have to be inserted. It has been 
suggested to place bowls of water in the bottom of the 
piano, but this has been tried without correcting the diffi- 
culty. 

A large manufacturer in this city says pianos cannot be 
made without beer; we shall have to add that they cannot 
exist without water. 


The C. C. O. Company's Successful Concert. 


To introduce the Conover piano to the public the Chi- 
cago Cottage Organ Company gave a concert last Tuesday 
evening at Central Music Hall. Tickets were compliment- 
ary and the result was one of the largest audiences which 
was ever gathered together in the famous old concert 
room, which, by the way, still leads everything of the kind 
in the city for concert purposes. The hall was not only full 
to repletion, but there was a fine class of people present. 

As illustrating the merits of the entertainment, we 
append a critique from the Hera/d of Wednesday. It will, 
undoubtedly, be spoken of in the musical columns of the 
Sunday papers : 


An audience of such proportions as to fill Central Music Hall to 
overflowing listened last evening with evident pleasure to acharming 
program of vocal and instrumental music, pleasing in variety and 
rendered with exceptional skill. The first number on the program 
was the first movement of the trio, op. 49, of Mendelssohn, by Ernest 
Kruschwitz, violin; Franz Wagner, 'cello,and Mme. Anna Weiss, and 
was given with commendable precision and degree of expression, yet 
with hardly the warmth of tone and color this exquisite movement 
demanded. The artists appeared to better advantage in their second 
selection, entitled Noveletten, by Gade, the entire first first move- 
ment being remarkably well done and receiving the hearty recogni- 
tion of the audience. 

The Hartman selection, entitled Favorite, fantasie and variations, 
proved to be the old Scotch air Robin Adair, with variations, and 
wasa most happy one for exhibiting J. R. Liewellyn’s skill ag an ex- 
ecutant upon the cornet. 

Mr. Kruschwitz contributed two numbers, which were excellently 
given—the Romanze by Svensen, and the Sarasate Zigeunerweisen, 
the last one being redemanded by the audience, which was the case 
upon the conclusion of the second 'cello number, which was heard té 
advantage. 

Mrs. Emma Porter Mackinson, coming some time ago from a West- 
ern city with a brilliant reputation earned upon the concert stage, 
has since her residence in the city won new laurels and honors and 
gained hosts of friends because of her excellent work. Atevery ap- 
pearance she has been heard with increasing pleasure, and last even- 
ing she again delighted everyone present by her fine rendition of 
the numbers falling to her on the program. The dramatic aria 
Pleurez, Pleurez, Mes Yeux, from Le Cid, gave an excellent opportu- 
nity to display her very flexible voice and its clear, pure tones in the 
upper register. She was repeatedly recalled and was obliged to re- 
spond to the enthusiastic encore. In her second selection, The Soul’s 
Awakening, she was equally successful. Mme. Anna Weiss was 
heartily applauded for her artistic rendition of the difficult Moskow- 
ski Waltz, in which she displayed convincing technic, united with 
much feeling and sentiment. 


More Damage by Water. 


S. Brainard's Soys Company have had a taste of being 
damaged by water. The basement, where the presses are 
located and the extra stock of their publications are stored, 
was flooded to the depth of eighteen inches. 

The cause of it was the bursting of the air chamber con- 
nected with the water pipes, a device which was placed 


there by the city authorities. ‘The city is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for the amount of damage done. 

Mr. Albright, of the company, says the loss will amount 
to somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,000, although he 
can hardly estimate it at present, as some of the sheet 
music is only wet with clean water and can easily be 
pressed and be as good as ever. The books bound in 
boards are, however, destroyed, so far as the binding is 
concerned. 

A New Agency for the Brambach. 

Mr. Chas. Becht, who has just returned from a short 
trip, informs us that a deal has been made with the 
Thiebes & Stierlin Music Company, of St. Louis, Mo., which 
will result in the house handling large numbers of the 
Brambach pianos. 

The concern is said to be one of the best in that city, 
financially and otherwise. Both members are young, with 
plenty of energy, and have had sufficient experience. The 
location of the store is also one of the best in the city. 

Will Have a New Factory. 

The Russell Piano Company has acquired a very valu- 
able leasehold, situated at 249 and 251 South Jefferson 
street, near Van Buren street. Plans have been drawn for 
an eight story building, which will be 50x93 feet. The lo- 
cation is an exceedingly desirable one and very handy to 
get to. The company is now averaging fifteen pianos a 
week and is doing well. 

Were Robbed. 

The firm of Adler & Hornsteiner were recently the vic- 
tims of arobbery. Someone, yet unknown, forced an en- 
trance to their studio and carried off a valuable Sanctus 
Seraphin violin and several other chattels of lesser value. 
The violin was valued at about $400 and belonged to Mr. 
Hesselbach, the oboe player of the Chicago Orchestra. 

Once More. 

Story & Clark are getting up a new catalogue. We may 
expect something quite as handsome as anything which 
has heretofore preceded it. The Story & Clark Organ 
Company are as particular about their printed matter as 
they are about making elegant styles of cases and first- 
class instruments. 

Slightly Changed, 

The Freyer & Bradley Company, of Atlanta, Ga., held 
their annual meeting in that city on the 21st inst., and Mr. 
Thomas F. Scanlan was re-elected president. The concern 
is now entirely controlled by the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company and the New England Piano Company. The 
goods which will be exclusively handled by the concern 
are the Conover, New England and Schubert pianos and 
the Chicago Cottage organs. 

Married. 

Miss Gertrude Grosscup and Mr. Walton Perkins, our 
musical correspondent of this city, two prominent musicians 
of Chicago, were married Wednesday evening at the home 
of the bride’s parents. The wedding was quiet; only mem- 
bers of the family and a few intimate frends were present. 
The Rev. Walter Delafield, D. D., officiated. There were 
present Judge and Mrs. P. S. Grosscup, Miss Mamie Gross- 
cup, Mrs. Whitney and Miss Bintliffe, of Minneapolis; Miss 
Fanny Perkins, Miss Hayden, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. King, 
Masters William and Theodore Perkins, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hepburn Johns and Mr. W. E. Dennis. 


A New Chieago Piano. 

What to say about a new piano concern, soon to be 
started in this city, without betraying any confidences, is 
somewhat troublesome. We would like to give a number 
of facts in connection with the project but feel bound 
not to. 

It will not be a small concern and it means business from 
the beginning, and it has begun, so far as the initial details 
are concerned. 

Reed’s Last Manifesto. 
Take NOTICE. 





First—That in the Official Report to the German Govern- 
ment upon musical instruments at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition the Reed & Sons was the only American 
Piano receiving the honor of a special mention. Report 
was made by Herr Max Schiedmayer, one of the most 
celebrated piano manufacturers in Germany. 

Second—That the World's Columbian Exposition award 
upon the Reed & Sons Piano contains more points of 
excellence and progression than any other World’s Fair 
Piano award ever given, either in Europe or America. 

Third—That the improvement in the Reed system of con- 
struction was considered of such value that the World’s 
Columbian Exposition conferred upon the inventor, 
J. W. Reed, a Grand Diploma of Honorable Mention. 

Circulars and catalogue on application. 

A. Reep & Sons, Manufacturers, 
3 and 5 Adams street, Chicago. 
The trade can rest assured that Messrs. A. Reed & Sons 
are alive and very much in evidence in this city at least, 
and sooner or later will be in the country at large. 
They have recently produced another scale upright, 
made on the plan which is sufficiently expressed in the 








words ‘‘ Reed system.” The new piano is just the right 








size, neither too large nor too small, and for purity and 
power of tone is remarkable. 

While many concerns are engaged solely in the endeavor 
to see how cheaply they can produce an instrument, Messrs. 
Reed & Sons are only satisfied to make as good an instru- 
ment as they can, and are, therefore, an honor to Chicago. 
It has been a struggle, no doubt, but recent success in ex- 
cess of their hopes is their reward. 


Kimball Hall Is Sold. 


Wabash avenue property, known in musical circles as 
Kimball Hall, has passed into the ownership of W. W. 
Kimball, head of the great piano and organ factory named 
afterhim. The transaction involves between $400,000 and 
$500,000, though exact details of the deal are withheld for 
the present. ‘The property is numbered 2438 to 253 Wabash 
avenue, having a front of 80 feet. Of this the north 40 
feet is owned by James W. Paxton, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
and the south 40 feet is owned by Henry J. Willing, of 
this city. In 1890 R. E. Ismond, of Van Vlissingen & Is- 
mond, succeeded in getting the owners’ interests of all four 
lots together, and both made a 99 year lease to the Chicago 
Music Hall Company. The latter was organized June, 
1891, with an authorized capital of $200,000, of which 
only $100,000 was issued. It also has issued $100,000 
10-20 first mortgage bonds, dated June 20, 1891, bearing 
7 per cent. interest, payable in gold on the first days of 
March, June, September and December, at the American 
Trust and Savings Bank, trustees for the bondholders. 
The directors were Russell Whitman, Hulburd Dunlevy, 
Colin C. H. Fyffe, Benjamin B. Lamb and Nadine Lori- 
mer Dunlevy. 

This company agreed to pay to the owners of the ground 
an annual rental of $26,000, which at 5 per cent. would 
mean a valuation of $6,500 a front foot. his valuation is 
undoubtedly much higher at present, so much the more 
because the property is very eligible. The building on the 
ground cost about $140,000, is seven stories high, in the 
form of an L, covering 160 of the south 171 feet and 100 
feet of the north 120 feet depth, except on the ground floor, 
where a 20 foot light court extends to the rear of the 
lot. As has been said, the exact figures of the transfer, by 
which W. W. Kimball acquires the leasehold of the Chicago 
Music Hall Company and the ownership of the building, 
are being withheld fee the present, but the fact that nearly 
half a million dollars is involved makes the transaction one 
of the most important since the beginning of the year. 

The above account, which was published in the Hera/d 
of this city, is, according to the statement of Mr. W. W. 
Kimball, substantially correct. Although the deal has 
just come to light, it virtually occurred last July. In this 
transaction Mr. Kimball becomes possessed of a very 
valuable piece of property. To realize this fact it is only 
necessary to state that the frontage of 80 feet on Wabash 
avenue is, for the purpose, one of the most valuable loca- 


tions on the street. 
A New Corporation. 


WHITNEY PIANO AND SUPPLY MANU- 
facturing Company, Chicago ; capital stock, 
$25,000 ; incorporators, Alvin Whitney, 
Arthur E. Whitney and Frank H. Whitney. 

We believe the above named incorporation is simply 
another of Mr. W. W. Kimball's projects. The object, so 
far as can be ascertained, is to manufacture pianos, actions 
and parts of pianos. In fact, the corporation is made suffi- 
ciently broad for almost anything in the line of pianos and 
supply materials. 

Mr. Alvin Whitney is the superintendent of the action 
department of the Kimball factory. The other incor- 
porators are members of the Whitney concern at Quincy, 
Ill. This latter concern will handle the Whitney piano. 


Personals. 


Mr. Woodbury, of the Jewett Piano Company, of Leom- 
inster, Mass., left this week for a roundabout trip through 
some of the principal Western cities, and will beat home in 
about ten days. 

Mr. Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company, of Boston, 
and Mr. Geo. Dowling, traveling representative of the 
same company, were both in the city the fore part of the 
week. Mr. Furbush went directly home, as we under- 
stand, and Mr. Dowling was to stop at several places on 
his way East. 

Mr. H. Leonard, representing Messrs. Alfred Dolge & 
Son, of New York, is again in the city. 

Mr. A. Weber, of Omaha, Neb., was in the city this week. 

Mr. J. H. Wagner, of Rochester, Minn., has been in the 
city nearly the entire week. Mr. Wagner is an important 
man in his neighborhood, one of the solid citizens, and rep- 
resents business as fair on the average, although just at 
the present time rather dull. 

We are informed that Gen. J. J. Estey has started twice 
to come to Chicago from Brattleboro, but that each time 
he was prevented by illness. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent has gone South on an extensive trip, as 
we understand it. Although he has only just begun his 
tour the factory is already beginning to feel the effect of 
his work. Verily, Mr. Bent is a hustler. 

Mr. H. D. Cable has returned from the South. One of 
his principal objects in going was to attend the meeting of 
the Freyer & Bradley Company, of Atlanta, Ga. He, how- 
ever, continued on as far as Florida. He says the cold 
weather in the South has been greatly detrimental to its 
interests; that the leaves are black from the frost, the 
ground covered with ruined oranges, and the country look- 
ing exceedingly desolate. Mr. H. M. Cable, who has been 
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ill at his hotel for several days, is again at his place of busi- 
ness. 

Mr. P. J. Healy has not yet returned from his Eastern 
trip. 

Mr. W. W. Kimball and Mr. E. S. Conway are both in 
the city, and Mr. A. G. Cone is in California. 

Mr. A. M. Wright made his appearance at the store this 
afternoon after an enforced absence (caused by grip) of 
fifteen days. Mr. C. C. Curtiss and Mr. Wright purpose 
leaving for New York on Monday to attend a directors’ 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Piano Company to be held 
in that city next week. 

Mr. James E. Healy has returned from his Southern 
trip. 

Mr. Alfred Shindler has just returned from a trip 
through the State of Illinois, where he did some excellent 
work for his house. He will leave soon for a still more 
extended trip. 

Mr. J. L. Mahan is reported to be quite ill at home, with 
the probability that he will not be able to be at his place 
of business for some two weeks yet. 





LUDDEN & BATES. 


Manufacturing Pianos. 





HERE is not a man or woman in the whole 
piano industry or music trade of the United States 
who is not acquainted with the fact that one of the largest 
institutions in the line is the Ludden & Bates Southern 
Music House, of Savannah, Ga., with branches at Macon, 
Columbus and Brunswick, in Georgia; Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Raleigh and Charlotte, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and New Orleans, La. Everybody who is some- 
body in the mnsic trade knows this, and also knows that 
the concern is a wideawake, progressive house, that antici- 
pates the current or trend of trade rather than follows it. 
For that reason it will occasion no surprise to learn that the 
Ludden & Bates’ house has become a piano manufacturing 
firm, details of the step being found later on in this article. 
The Ludden & Bates Southern Music House was estab- 
lished in 1870. W. Ludden is president; J. H. Bates, vice- 
president ; Jasperson Smith, treasurer, and Jno. D. Murphy, 
secretary. It has always been the policy of the house to 
handle an assortment of pianos and organs and do ample 
justice to each maker. The association, with most of the 
factories, has existed for a number of years. The line of 
representation is the Steinway pianos, the Mason & Hamlin 
pianos and organs, the Sterling pianos and organs and the 
Mathushek pianos. To these has now been added the 
Ludden & Bates piano, manufactured at the factory of the 
house on Ninth avenue, New York city, in charge of E. S. 
Dobson, the superintendent. 
been shipped from the factory, which will be developed 
gradually in consonance with the natural growth of trade, 
The scale of the Ludden & Bates piano has been thoroughly 
tested and the instrument will be fully described in a future 
article. It will prove thoroughly satisfactory to the people 
who are dealing with the firm, and the fact that the Ludden 
& Bates house places its name upon the instrument and 
warrants it is a sufficient guarantee of its merits. 
The Ludden & Bates house has just moved its Savannah 


Twenty pianos have already | 





} 


credit to any house in the trade and covering much more 
space than any other music housein the South. Its Macon 
and Jacksonville houses are also very handsome establish- 
ments and carry a general assortment of musical merchan- 
dise, as well as large piano and organ stocks. 

It is probable that the manufacture of pianos was forced 
upon the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House by the 
same condition of trade that has compelled other large 
jobbers to branch out as manufacturers. All of these have 
become successful as manufacturers, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the Ludden & Bates house, applying its well- 
known energy to this new enterprise, will make it as great 
a success as its past ventures have been. 





The Question of Moisture. 


PITTSBURG, Pa., February 17, 1895. 

Editors Musical Courier: 
HE writer has spent a full apprenticeship in the 
piano trade, but still finds plenty to learn. 
ining a fine make of upright piano recently I found a jar 
of water inside the piano, and on inquiry found that it was 
placed there by the advice of a tuner and that others were 
doing the same thing. So far I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the pianos to ascertain the effect, and I 
would like your opinion of the matter. Will it benefit or 
injure them as used to counteract the effect of natural gas. 

Very truly yours, ihe aeke 

[We should unhesitatingly say that a vessel filled with 
water if placed inside the instrument would damage it 
because of the many glue parts and the cloths and felt 
which readily absorb moisture. It is often considered 
beneficial to a grand or a square piano to keep a jar of 
water or a saturated sponge under or near the instrument, 
and the tuner who placed this vessel in the upright spoken 
of above probably had this idea in mind. One of the 
oldest piano workmen in this city years ago advised the 
keeping of a growing plant in the room with the instru- 
ment, and he maintained that so long as the plant thrived 





In exam- [ 





the piano would be sufficiently supplied with moisture. 

It is interesting to observe how much more water a | 
plant requires when kept in a room with a piano, particu- | 
larly if the room is heated by natural gas, as is probable 
in the case mentioned above. 

If our correspondent will remove the jar and place a | 
potted plant in the room {he will soon be able to gauge the 
amount of moisture required to keep the piano in good con- | 
dition so far as that element is concerned.—Ep. ] 








Dolgeville Notes. 

February 23, 1895. | 

EVERAL of Alfred Dolge’s patent hammer 
covering machines were shipped to Germany this | 
week, 
The third entertainment of the Dolgeville School Society 


| course will be given at the Turn Hall Monday evening, | 





house into the handsomest building in that city, and its | 
warerooms, merchandise department and repair shops cover | 


four floors and basement, making a display that would be a 


March 4, and will be a concert under the direction of Louis 

Blumenberg, the renowned violoncellist. Mr. Blumenberg | 
will render several selections, and the entertainment will | 
undoubtedly be a rare treat to music lovers. 





—Cluett & Sons’ branch store in Amsterdam, N. Y., is to be moved | 
from the Behr Block to 9 Market street. } 
—Letters patent have been issued incorporating Senator Desjar- 
dins, Messrs. Joel Leduc, George James Sheppard, Louis Joseph 
Rivet and Louis Etienne Napoleon Pratte, of Montreal, Que., under 
the name of the “ Pratte Piano Company,” with a capital stock of 
$200,000. divided into 2,000 shares. | 





A Creat Factory. 
OT only dealers but piano manufacturers them- 
N selves are interested in the superb factory of the 
Smith & Barnes Piano Company out on Clybourn avenue, 





Chicago, a number of the latter having already visited it to 
examine into its merits. 
For this reason we may as well give some faint idea of 


the structure to our readers. It looks like this illustration. 
It has light on four sides. It will always have light on all 
sides, for there are streets on two of the sides and on the . 
other two the land belongs to the Smith & Barnes Piano 
Company. Pretty good idea, isn’t 1t? 








Authorized to do Business. 

The Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, with a capital stock 
of $500,000, and chartered under the laws of Missouri, received per- 
mission February 13, from the Secretary of State, to transact business 
in Texas. 

HIS is merely the usual form of license issued to 

a foreign corporation by the State of Texas, which 
gives them legal status and is the same sort of move as the 
W. W. Kimball opening in Syracuse, about which some of 





—Mr. G. P. Benjamin, outside man for J. & C. Fischer, has resigned 
from that position. 

—Mr. D. F. Dunbar, former traveler for Jack Haynes, has resigned, 
and accepted a traveling position with the Chicago Cottage Organ 
Company, of Chicago. 
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THERE IS NO PIANO 


That Makes a better first impression on a cus- 


tomer than the Jewett. 
is subsequently backed up by the real merit of 
They are worth investigation by 





the instrument. 


And this first 


impression 





every enterprising dealer who is in the business 
to make reputation and money. Write to 


The Jewett Piano Co., 





Leominster, Mass. 
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Instantly Killed. 
STRAUB, a piano 


mover, 


encountered in starting anew plant and introducing a new instru. 
ment in new territory, So pleased were the stockholders with the 
result that they decided not to declare a dividend, and voted to add } 
the surplus to the working capital in order to leave more ready means | 


was in- 





will soon start out on a Southern trip. The Boston branch 
is really a misnomer, for the Aolian is controlled by the 
Mason & Hamlin Company. 


OTTLOB 
G stantly killed Thursday last, at 979 Nineteenth street, 
by a piano falling onhim. Strauband C. F. Netzel were 
trying to lift the instrument from the express wagon when 
the former slipped and fell backward. The piano fell on 
the mover, mangling his head and neck in a shocking man- 
ner. His body was removed to the morgue by the assistant 






(Minn.) Democrat, February 8. 


I 


for proposed enlargement of the plant and business.—Farzdault | 


is true that the Schimmel-Nelson 
pany, of Faribault, is about to enlarge its property. 
The piano has made a remarkable success, 


The M. Steinert & Sons’ Providence house sold three of 
| the large Style 1500 AZolians last Thursday for cash— 
| threeinaday. That concern is also handling the olian 
| properly, and will unquestionably make money out of it. 


Piano Com- 








—Mr Cook, Sr., of the Hallet & Davis house, Boston, is spending 





coroner. Straub was 44 years of age, and is survived by a 


| some time at Lakewood. 


















wife and one child. 


Schiennnt Nelson. BALDWIN 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Schimmel-Nelson 
Pianc Company was held Wednesday evening and a board of directors 
for 189% was elected as follows: Donald Grant, H. C. Theopold, S. F. 
Nelson, F. Schimmel, A. C. Miller, W. N. Sanborn, J. C. Henderson. 
At the close of the meeting of stockholders, the directors elected the 
following officers: Donald Grant, president; H.C. Theopold, vice- 
president and treasurer ; J. C. Henderson, secretary and manager 

The stockholders expressed themselves as more than pleased with 
the result of last year's business. The manager’s report shows a net 
profit of 10 per cent. on the capital stock, a remarkable showing con- 
sidering the financial depression of the year, and the difficulties to be 


and Columbus. 


of handling the instrument. 





article intelligently. 





AZolianisms. 

H. & VU, 

D. handle the ®olian in that city, have placed the now 

famous instrument in the Baldwin houses at Indianapolis 
This was done only after such a test had | 

been made at Cincinnati as conclusively proved the wisdom 


intelligently to make it a success, and the Baldwin house is 
unquestionably one of the most capable firms to handle an | 


Mr. O. Sundstrom, of the Boston branch of the olian, 


works, newest music boxes with interchangeable tunes of any 
| length, wants a representative in all the principal cities. First-class 
| references required. Address R. M, care Oscar Neumann, 27 Elster 
str., Leipsic, Germany. 
prmsiee for an experienced piano salesman who can furnish 
reference of capability and honesty, and is willing to take entire 
management of a manufacturer's retail wareroom in New York city; 
half interest in the business and a salary of $1,000 4 year, and capital 
furnished to the right man for the position. Address, with reference 
| H., care THE MUSICAL CouRIER office. 
j}OR SALE.—One of the most successful conservatories of music 
in the mid-West. Reasons for selling, ill-health. An excellent 
| chance for a musician with a little money. Address L., THE MUSICAL 
; COURIER, New York. 


OLE AGENTS WANTED.—A large Leipsic factory of musical 
| 


of Cincinnati, who 
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(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE 


List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States, 


COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 
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APOLLO ager CO. 








































INS AND ? Octaves 


ATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C°- BLOOMSBURY Nd. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





these instruments Catalogue on application 


Correspondence invited 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


(INCOR PORATED.) 


CAPITAL, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 

BRADBURY—Manufactured b 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. 

; vertisement.) 

BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


- ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Freeborn 





Company, Boston. 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by | 


(See advertise- | 


kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) ) 





ing & Sons, Boston. 
ment.) 


CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 


(See advertise- | 


DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Decker Brothers, New York. 


EMERSON—Manufactured 
Piano Company, Boston. 
tisement.) 


by Emerson | 





ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano | 
Company, New York. 









| ADDRESS 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine | 


THE 
ELEGANT 





PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH, 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


FRANZ HH. ERD. 


J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 
C. Fischer, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


FOSTER & CoO., 








BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YWYOoRKE-. 


RoOocHEsSTER. N. Y¥.- 


GRAND anpdD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, 
New York. (See advertisement.) 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 
tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 





(See ad- | 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano | 


Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 


CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- | 


Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- | 
: vertisement.) 
**CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 
Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


(See adver- | 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 





HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


EPIANO OO., 
| -PIANO MANUFACTURERS, — 
160, 162 & 164 W. VAN BUREN S8T., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


‘THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHERS— Manufactured by 
Keller Brothers & Blight Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


KIMBALL—Manufactured by w. w. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Il. 


| 
LINDEMAN— 





Grand, Square 
and Upright 


KRANICH & BAC 


oe PIANOS... 
Received Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. {# Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
tion. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory. from 23% to 245 E. 23d St.. New York. 


Manufactured by Linde- 
man Piano Company, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N.Y. 
3" We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
wig & Co., New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. (See advertisement.) 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New "York. (See adver- | 
tisement.) 

MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
Piano Company, Boston. 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 











Piano and Organ Company, New | 


York. 


NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 


(See advertisement.) 








NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New | 


England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 





WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 





THE RUSSELL PIANO CO0.. | 





Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
** The 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
Type. CHICAGO, ILL. 














SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 
Piano Company, Chicago. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM . 
276 WEST MADISON sT., 
OBICAGO. IITs. 


God. 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill. 





(See ad- | 


| SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 

by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 

pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 

tisement.) 

SHAW—Manufactured by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 
— MADE BY —— 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
FACTORY 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Senp For OuR New CATALOGUE 


SMITH & NIXON—Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


| SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 
| Company, Richmond, Ind, (See ad- 
vertisement.) 


STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 











THE CELEBRATED 


STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 
STEGER & CO., 
Factories at Colambia Heights. 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS : 
Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
| Send for Catalogue.——_ 


STEINWAY— Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 





burg. (See advertisement.) 
STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) 


| STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 

Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

STU YVESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 

VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured 
Piano Company, New 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Mannufactured by baa 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) ; 

WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 

WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 

WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 


ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 











by Webster 


ork. (See 
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BRRANICH 
BACH. 


————__-__——_. 


T might prove an interesting task if one were able 
to trace back along the line and see if it were possible 
to find a niche in the world of affairs for a Becker, a Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, a Sherwood, a Baermann, a Beach, a Bene- 
dict, an Adam, an Ansorge, a Bach, a Bendix, a Boeckel- 
mann, a De Zielinski, a Wetzler, a Thoms, a Timm,a 
Sobrino, a Percy, a Pattison, a Palmer, a Mead, a Mason, 
a Markstein, a MacDowell, a Loretz, a Lambert, a Hylles- 
ted, a Josef Hofmann, a Victor Harris, a Haas, a Gotts- 
chalk, a Halevy, a Friedheim, a Foote, a Fay, a Dossert, 
a Cottlow, a Coombs, a Carreno, a Jessie Shay, a Rivé-King, 
a Joseffy, a Hoffmann, a Paul von Janko, a Henselt, a 
Godowski, a Slivinski, a Pizzarello, a Raff, a D’Albert, a 
Siloti, a Paderewski, a Rubinstein, a Liszt, a Von Biilow, 
and a score or more of other lights, had it not been for the 
invention of the piano, What vocation would any or all 
of these have followed had the instrument that engages the 
talent of vast numbers of players, and proves a source of 
splendid entertainment for millions of auditors, never putin 
an appearance? 

As a matter of fact, the improvement of the pianist and 
the perfecting of the piano have gone hand in hand, for 
the reason that, as the instrument arrives nearer to a state 
of perfection, the pianist is enabled to give fuller expres- 
sion to the composition that engages his attention, and the 
various improvements have made it possible for the artist 
to develop his technic, which to-day seems to be one of the 
first demands made upon the player. 

A great majority of these improvements in pianos have 
been brought into evidence mainly within the past thirty 
years, and indeed it would appear that the standard of 
perfection has quite been reached in the higher order of 
pianos. 

To have the credit for being among those who have 
brought about the best improvements during the thirty 
years named, and to be the manufacturers of a piano that 
has stood all of the tests and may truthfully lay claim to 
being a high grade piano, is to gain public commendation. 
The relations that the house of Messrs. Kranich & Bach 
holds to the trade entitle the firm to this review in the 
columns of THe MusicaL Courier. 

In this city, where real property value is of the highest, 
it is an uncommon thing to find a factory with an area of 
89,000 square feet. But this amount of space is found in 
the Kranich & Bach factory, located at Second avenue and 
Twenty-third street. These figures embrace the new seven 
story building, with its main part, 50x125 feet, and its 25x50 
foot wing ; the old factory, six stories in height, 75x75 in 
in the main, with a 25x50 foot wing; and the courtyard, 
50x85 feet in space. 

This is one of the few houses that puts up a piano com- 
plete, including the manufacture of actions and keys. It is 
also one of the few firms having a factory storage capacity 
for 1,500 pianos. 

Begin with the lumber yard. Here 60,000 feet of lumber 
may be stored at onetime. It comesin the rough in car 
loads from the shippers on orders to accommodate the firm. 
Then, as the lumber is needed, it is taken from the yard 
and piled in the drying rooms—commodious departments 
in the basement of the building, and provided with the 
most modern and perfect apparatus for seasoning and 
drying, by means of the blast system. 

In the basement the boilers and engines are situated, 
and every provision is made here for receiving the waste 
that is conducted from the several departments of the 
great factory by means of a separate fan or blast system. 
The waste is conveyed to the furnaces by hand, as the firm 
has found greater economy in this method of feeding the 
fires than by having the waste blown directly into the fur- 
nace. 

Again, referring to the lumber, the visitor finds that the 
next treatment through which it passes is the light wood 
working department. Thisis on the second floor, and here 
the planing and dimension sawing is done. The other 
departments may briefly be designated as follows, the prog- 
ress of making the instruments being considered in its 
regular stages : 

Case making shop, fifth floor. 

Varnishing of cases, sixth floor. 

Bellymen, fourth floor. 

Stringers, fourth floor. 

Case gluers up, fourth floor. 

Finishers, second floor. 

Fly finishers, third floor. 

Action regulators and tone regulators, first floor. 

Rubbers and polishers, first floor. 

Tuning, in the various stages, from rough to fine, first floor. 

The action makers’ and key makers’ department are lo- 
cated on the third floor. 

The carving and engraving are done on the fourth floor. 








The salesrooms and stock rooms are found on the ground 
floor. 

Shipments are made from the rear part of the ground 
floor on Second avenue. 

All of the designing and pattern making is done through 
suggestions made by the members cf the firm. 

The details given in the above paragraphs indicate the 
general lay-out of the factory. 

The Kranich & Bach plant is one of the most complete in 
the trade of piano manufacturing. The new building, es- 
pecially, was erected with the view to making it as near 
fireproof as possible, The entire structure is clean and 
light, while the atmosphere is made healthy by a perfect 
system of ventilation. Every safety guard has been 
brought into requisition and the possibility of a destructive 
conflagration has been reduced to a minimum by the main- 
tenance of a skilled fire brigade, comprising the men of 
the factory, and the introduction of a system for automatic 
sprinkling, the apparatus being so arranged by means of 
pipes and sprinkler heads along the ceiling that flames 
could be subdued almost instantly. 

A very powerful freight lift, ranning from the basement 
to the top of the new building (the seventh floor, which is 
utilized for storage purposes) is among the commendable 
features introduced among the various improvements. 
Every provision is made for keeping the various depart- 
ments of the factory at an even degree of temperature. 

Looking over the plant the visitor is bound to take cog- 
nizance of the excellent models of new machinery in evi- 
dence. The firm strives to keep pace with the times in 
this respect, and has taken advantage of the latest inven- 
tions in the way of action making machines and special 
machines for string spinning. Then there are massive 
presses for bending the veneers for the grands—contriv- 
ances which enable the manufacturers to inclose the six 
layers and compel them to submit to the curves designated 
by the patterns. ; 

A feature of the Kranich & Bach piano is found in the 
cases. The firm makes no cases of soft woods, using rose- 
wood, walnut and mahogany, and, in some cases, English 
walnut is utilized. A noticeable innovation in the use of 
walnut for the grand pianos is the application of the veneer 
cut in short pieces, instead of running it on a parallel with 
the case. 

It is impossible to go from the basement to the top of the 
factory without being impressed with the discipline that 
governs this plant. In the first place, the artisans at work 
are men who have arrived at years of discretion and 
every hand is a master workman. Each department has a 
competent foreman at its head and perfect order reigns. 
But back of it all is the practical knowledge possessed by 
the members of the firm. Every maninit isa piano maker 
by trade. The founders, including Mr. Kranich and the 
late Mr. Bach, learned their trade thoroughly and in 1864, 
when they went into business jointly, they were credited 
with being among the most thoroughly practical piano 
manufacturers in New York—which, of course, in this re- 
spect means America. 

Like father, like son, and Mr. Fred. Kranich served nine 
years and Mr. Louis P. Bach five years in the factory, each 
going through all of the stages of piano making. The in- 
fluence of this practical knowledge naturally has its effect 
upon the men employed. Likewise the pianos produced 
bear evidence of this perfect system of workmanship. 
Further evidence of the popularity that the piano has gained 
may be found in numbers, the firm having made thousands 
of pianos since going into business thirty-one years ago. 

It has always been a point in the management of the 
Kranich & Bach business to enlist not only the services of 
the most skillful mechanics, but to select the best material 
in the market, including woods, cloths, felts, wire, ivory, 


&c. These combine in the construction of an instrument 
that endures climatic changes and ensures richness of tone 
—a singing quality that especially fits the instrument for 
concert and home uses. Style is another point in these 
pianos, and the latest designs in uprights and grands are 
particularly meritorious. It is not forgotten that this firm 
was among the first to introduce the Baby Grand to the 
public, placing it on the market about 1879. 








A Trade Editor’s Letter. 


To a Piano Man. 


No. 8. 
New York, February 22, 1895. 





My Dear Z.— 
WRITE to you on the birthday of the immortal George 
W. Washington, a man who will never be forgotten by 
us Englishmen. And yet he had his noble traits although 
a position on the New York Hera/d was never offered to 
him all throughout his great career. He was not appreciated. 
Men like ourselves rarely are appreciated, at least in the 
spirit and manner we know we deserve it. The world 
generally is ungrateful and sympathy is a factor that, 
while it is affected is not sincerely exercised between man 
and man. 

This you may have noticed in the piano trade in fact 
both of us have. 

Do you remember some years ago when I was running a 
trade paper (I forget which) I was compelled for certain 
periodical reasons to borrow money from various members 
of the trade in sums running all the way from 50 cents to 
$10. My paper was booming along in magnificent shape, 
not like this one, but yetin wonderful shape. In one sense 
I need not complain, for I actually did succeed in borrow- 
ing the various sums, but my dear boy, what do you think? 
As an evidence of this total disregard for sympathy I need 
only say to you that in each and every case it was under- 
stood that I was to repay the loan, although it was not 
expected. 

Even now, having a wonderful paper, I am at times 
placed in a position which forces me to accept loans from 
friends of mine in the piano trade, most young members 
who do not know me sowell. But I am out of the fog, 
figuratively speaking, and listen and learn why and how. 

In one day's morning mail I received 1,600 new sub- 
scribers, although I did not get another letter that day. 
Next morning’s mail brought me two, which gave me the 
splendid average of 801 new subscribers a day for two con- 
secutive days. Remarkable, is’nt it, and hence I write it 
to you. Do you now know why I take my lunch on West 
Thirteenth street? Don’t you perceive that I can afford it. 
This shows that the demand for the paper is absolutely 
unprecedented in the history of my various publications. 

It also encourages me to go aheadin my noble purpose of 
purifying trade methods. What we need most of all now is 
aclean paper—a clean paper. The trade provesit. Trade 
editors must be clean, clean men being wanted; men of 
character, knowledge and vastexperience. Men of a finan- 
cial status quo. I see with this sudden impetus of 1,600 
new subscribers on one day and two the next that I am 
thoroughly appreciated, and that my future is now be- 
fore me. 

Let me submit to you a few specimens of complimentary 
letters recently received in my mail box. (The office is 
frequently closed, and I told the postman to put them all 


in a letter box I had put up.) 
BOOMERING, I., Feb. 20, 1895. 
DEER EppDIDOR—Eye an mi wiffe was mayking a bed mid eech od- 
der dat yu gould nod exblain y de Guverment sold Ponds mid in- 





deres an dook gold fur dem tu logg ub de gold. Now y ish de gold 
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logged ub? Mi wiffe set dat you wanded sum off it. I bed you did, 
Vas I ride? Yours, KLAUS DUCHEM. 
MISHPENING, Ish., Feb. 20, 1895. 
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70 the Editor 

Please send our club a sample copy of your paper, as we wish to 

subscribe to a new publication that is expected to suspend at most | 

any time. We have lots of papers on file that are now not published 

and we believe it about time now to order a Sample copy from you. 
Yours truly, P. R. OPHIcY. 


NOSEFULL, Wish., Feb. 20, 1895. 


oy 
aAe 


| 
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Editor Head 
Will you be kind enough to answer the following questions for the 
of two young men who recently graduated at our high school, 
und who are anxious to enter the path of journalism. 
How much did you make out of your various papers? 
Are you willing to sell the title of the present paper before it stops, 
must that go into the schedules? 
How can an editor work up a large subscription list like yours and 
not have the subscribers? 
How much do you charge for carrying dead ads., and how do you 
collect it? In advance? 
Can you instruct us how to write editorials without reading the 
editorials in daily papers and then copy them? 
What is failure? 
Yours, JAMES NOIT and EDWARD KNOTT. 
PILLTOWN, Feb. 20, 1895. 
DEAR JAKE—Heard you are inthe field again? Again? Good boy 
Do itallthetime. Start’em up again. How are you, anyway? How 
much this time? In advance as usual? Send mea sample copy and 
tell me the new name you've selected for the next. 
Yours, as ever HARVEY HAYSEED, JR. 
3ANCORRUPT, Nev., Feb. 20, 1895. 
, f 7 
I was told that you were the smartest man living in New York and 
| therefore address you at once, if not sooner. Would you be kind 
enough to inform me by mail whether there is any difference be- 
tween two pianos that cost the same price, five dollars down and 


anything you can pay a month? 
1 that you knew all about it and could tell the difference A PO PU LAR STY Le. 


I was told 





as you had been studying these questions for 25 years with remark- 


able success. Is it true that you havea paper now? Where is it pub- New Style A Piano Cased Organ. Manu factured by 
lished? How long willitrun? If it has stopped by the time this let- 


eaches ou Fo oO Oo Ss 
a ea. | Deeeton H. LEHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 

These are some of the specimens I refer to—bright, brill- 
iant letters disclosing to you the character of my corre- Ne 
spondence. It overwhelms me and keeps me busy, as you 
may well imagine, from morn till night, and this in itself 
may account for a request I am about to make. 

The tremendous mail necessitates replies of similar pro- 
portions. I hate typewriters (I refer, of course, to the in- 
struments; not to the operators—dear, sweet creatures, 
some of them are), but I get nervous with them (I am not 
the robust man I used to was), and I therefore must reply 
to all those letters correspondingly. Imagine, therefore, 
my mailing expenses; they have pulled down my cash ac- 
count to a minimum, and this makes it necessary for me to 
ask you to be kind enough once more to advance me $10, 
making $40 all in all these ten years past. 

Do not hesitate to send me a postal note, which is indeed 
very safe, and it would be to some extent an accommoda- 
tion besides, because in collecting it at the station I could 
at once buy a dollar’s worth of two-cent stamps and get my 
delayed letters off at the same time. See? Always an eye 
to business. Yours, affectionately, JAKE FAKE. 
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That Michigan Bill 
OLLOWING is the bill which the music trade of 
F Michigan is fighting. It provides for the filing of all 
contracts, and the trade thinks its passage would mate- 
rially embarrass business. It was introduced in the Legis- 
lature of Michigan by Senator Jones on January 17 and is 
known as File 32, Senate Bill No. 43. The text follows: 
A bill to require the filing of certain conditional contracts of sale of 
personal property or a copy thereof. 
1. Section 1. The people of the State of Michigan enact, That no 


contract forthe sale of personal property, except household goods, 


furniture, wearing apparel and family pictures by the terms of which 


the title is to remain in the vendor and the possession thereof in the 
vendee until the purchase price is paid or other consideration of sale 





is complied with, shall be valid as against innocent purchases of such “ 
property for a valuable consideration, unless such contract shall be : , y og! 
in writing ; and the same or a copy thereof shall be filed in the office j _—e ih es 
] i j ; % ‘ ney 
of the clerk of the town, city or village where the vendee resides ; or == z i a 
th y g ; walle = at inet, i, 


if he shall not be aresident of the State, then in the office of theclerk 
of the town, city or village where the property may be at the time of 





tf, 


making such contract, and such clerk shall file, keep and index the 4 feet 814 inches high : 5 feet 4 inches wide : 2 feet 5 inches deep. 
same in like manner as mortgages of personal property and receive : 
a like compensation therefor; but the effect of such filing shall not Elegant New Design Case with Boston Fall and Automatic Music Desk, Engraved Panels, handsomely carved 


extend for more than one year after the time fixed therein for the | .....6¢ and Pilasters. Seven and one-third Octaves, Overstrung Scale, Three Unisons, Patent Repeating Action, 
mayment of contract price or for the performance of the other con- ee » . > . . . : : : ' Swery Pic » Warrs . 
Three Pedals, Ivory Keys, German Felt Hammers, German Silver Continuous Hinges. Every Piano fully Warranted 


ditions of such sale 


for eight years. P 
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WARRANTY VALUE. 


HERE are two kinds of values placed upon war- 
ranties of pianos ; one by the manufacturer and 
dealer and the other by the purchaser, and it is in 
reality the high estimate placed by the purchaser 
upon the warranty that makes it so valuable for the 
dealer and, through the dealer, for the manufac- 
turer. 
It is, however, rarely the case that a warranty is 
used by a purchaser, except as evidence that he can 
compel the enforcement of its provisions. When a 
purchaser is dissatisfied he hunts up his warranty, 
and fortified with it he goes forth to insist upon hav- 
ing his claims considered. When the instrument 
passively satisfies him—when it has no further in- 
terest except to fulfill such duties for him as were 
expected—the warranty is no longer thought of. 

These considerations of the functions of the 
warranty are brought to mind by a recent case 
which is so diametrically opposed to our conven- 
tional ideas of the subsequent influence of the docu- 
ment upon the purchaser that we have taken the 
space and trouble to illustrate it. 

On the opposite page will be found a cut of a war- 
ranty issued seven and a half years ago by the Emer- 
son Piano Company, of Boston, and below it on the 
margin the comments of the purchaser who, at the 
time, bought the Emerson piano referred to from a 
Wisconsin dealer. The sentiment expressed is 
merely a repetition of thousands of similar senti- 
ments uttered by Emerson purchasers, but the nov- 
elty consists of the return of the warranty, its opera- 
tions having ceased. 

There is an important moral involved. Every 
Emerson piano sent out by the company is of course 
accompanied by a five years’ warranty, but the 
warranty in each instance is an insistent evidence of 
good faith. There need be no hesitation—there can 
be none—in the issuing of warranties on Emerson 
pianos, for the instruments are made on such correct 
principles, and with an active intention to give the 
full worth of the money, that the warranty might as 
well promise in detail everything expressed by the 
company in its catalogue. 

That is the feature of the Emerson warranty, and 
it should be so with those of all piano manufacturers, 
although such is not the case. There are some 
warranties which are not issued in such good faith; 
the piano manufacturers know this, for they know 
the instruments cannot last five years and are not 
made to last. 

The warranty of the Emerson Piano Company, 
however, covers pianos that are of unquestioned 
durability ; constructed so as to retain tone and 
touch and built upon such methods that the company 
could afford to enter into specific details in the war- 
ranty with the same confidence that now is manifest 
in the regulation warranty at present in use. 

If any efforts were made to arrange a uniform war- 
ranty giving details we believe the Emerson Piano 
Company would be the first to acquiesce. And why 
not? The Emerson piano itself warrants it. 











Piano. Touch. 


FROM THE MANUFACTURERS’ STANDPOINT. 


LTHOUGH the writer is known mainly as a 
teacher of voice, still his vocal researches have com- 
pelled him to make a severe study of muscularefforts, and, 
in this regard, the vocal and pianistic performances resem- 
ble each other, for the sound in both cases is largely the 
result of voluntary muscular contraction. 

Moreover, to adopt the first person singular, for many 
years I devoted myself mainly to the piano, studied under 
Stoeckel, Plaidy and others, and held very decided though 
faulty notions regarding touch. 

At the Music Teachers’ Association meeting in Saratoga 
I heard B. J. Lang, of Boston, talk about the keyboard, 
and will plead guilty to the charge of genuine indignation 
when he coolly remarked that if the pianists or teachers 
had decided the construction of the piano it would have 
been much better for the touch of the player than the 
manufacturers had made it ! 

Touch decided by a single note. 

The acoustics of the hall were so abominable that it 
would have been somewhat commendable to misunderstand 
Mr. Lang; but he unmistakably declared that the touch 
must be decided by the stroke of a single key. He even 
hazarded the opinion that the different sounds caused by 
various kinds of strokes might be due to a change in the 
state, the condition, of the hammer—its molecular change 
of density, I presume. 

Mr. Virgil, of practice clavier fame, once said to me: 


one bad stroke for a single key.” ‘‘ Wait a moment,” I 


replied. ‘‘It is too heavy a stroke.” ‘‘ Yes,” he replied ; 
‘*that is right.” The only exception could be a stroke 
from a hard substance, which would click upon the ivory ; 
but, aside from that, there is no conceivable manner of 
striking a single key which could elicit an unmusical 
response except too heavy a stroke. 

The plain reason is that the skill of the manufacturers 
has done everything for the pianist. They have shown a 
wonderful instinct and an acumen which pianists such as 
Lang have not understood, much less appreciated. Not 
to embarass the average reader with technical terms, let us 
call the part of the key which the finger strikes the ivory ; 
the horizontal part inside the piano beyond the pin, or 
fulcrum on which the whole key tilts, the lever ; the part 
thrown by the lever upward against the string, the ham- 
mer. 

The manufacturer saw clearly that the hammer must 
part from the lever before the string was reached ; were 
they connected for a fraction of a second after the string 
had been touched, nearly all vibration would be checked 
and only a dull thud would reward our efforts. Could felt 
and wood be so delicately adjusted that they would part 
company in less than the five hundreth part of one second 
after the wire had been touched? Could a succession of 
strokes be so delicately adjusted and stay correct for 
months? If not, then the return movement of the string 
would be checked and its vibration destroyed. For 
higher notes the fraction must be still less; yet to this 
absurdity would the advocates of the pressure touch or of 
changed states or conditions of the hammer reduce us! 

The maker saw that the lever must throw the hammer 
against the string, chuck it,as Mr. Lang and I would say 
in Yankee parlance. The hammer must be a missile, as 
surely as the stone thrown from a ‘sling, the arrow shot 
from the string, or the rock thrown from the hand of the 
trolley striker. 

Therefore the hammer is utterly beyond the player’s con- 
trol before it reaches the string. It matters not whether 
it separates from the lever a hundredth of an inch or a full 
foot before it reaches the wire ; it is equally independent, 
equally lost from control. This fact should rout the 
whole rank and file of the advocates of the pressure 
touch. One might as uselessly keep on pulling at the trig- 
ger after the gun was discharged and the bullet disappear- 
ing in the dim distance, as to seek by any form of pressure 
further to guide or influence the departed and irrevocable 
hammer. 

There is but one influence over the hammer that the 
player can exert. He can make it fly up against the string 
more rapidly or more slowly ; that is all. It makes no dif- 
ference whether a finger, a log of wood, a bunch of 
feathers or a railroad spike pushes or strikes down the 
ivory ; if the lever in each case throws the hammer up- 
ward, away from itself, with the same velocity, the tone 
will have exactly the same power and quality. The player 
can influence only the speed of the hammer; only, there- 
fore, the power of the blow and the loudness of the tone. 
Suppose there had been any molecular change in the sub- 
stance of the hammer, would not the atoms have time to 
readjust themselves after leaving the lever and before 
touching the string? Dr. Abbott has said that it takes 
two to make a Christian—one to give, anotherto receive. 
Assuredly there must be more than one note to afford the 
discussion of touch. 

One cannot too much admire the skill, the shrewd judg- 
ment, of the manufacturer in constructing the action of the 
piano. The players, even those who impute ignorance or 
carelessness, are just now beginning to understand the wis- 
dom and craft of the maker, who has dextrously conformed 
to the settled laws both of mind and muscular action. For 
he has so modeled his well nigh perfect instrument that 
the strict legato counection of notes—each new one be- 
ginning at the instant the last one ceases—can be gained, 
not by a steady pressure of the hand upon the keyboard, 
but by allowing the whole weight of finger, hand and arm 
to be removed from the board and to be poised in the air 
for an instant between every two notes of alegato passage. 
In a word, the hand does not walk, but hops over the ivory 
plain. Why this intermittent attack is indispensable will 
be shown later. 

Without at present debating the wisdom of this construc- 
tion, we will see how unmistakably the fact has been 
proved. Mr. Virgil once told me that, in order to gain 
actual knowledge of the action of the piano keys, he en- 
gaged three skillful electricians to go with him to the 
Steinway warerooms ; that they made exhaustive experi- 
ments to discover just how the keys must act to produce 
strict legato successions of tones—that is, such connection 
that one string ceased to vibrate at the precise instant that 
the other began to vibrate. They found that the ivory key 
already held down to keep its corresponding string in 
vibration must come one-third of the way up to its natural 
level at the precise moment that the key for the next note 
had been pressed, or struck two-thirds of the way down 
from its natural to its lowest position. That is, if the two 
keys passed each other at a point one-third of the way 
from the lowest position or two-thirds downward from the 


vibrations at the instant that the next string began to 
vibrate, thus ensuring perfectly strict legato. 

There is, then, a moment between each two notes when 
the whole hand is balanced in the air, free from all support 
except the trivial assistance of the yielding key itself. 
Were there a pressure beyond this, would not the playing 
be what is called legatissimo ?—a name arbitrarily chosen to 
denote a succession of tones overlapping each other, the 
one just played being prolonged till after the next one had 
begun. 

There was a lifelong quarrel between Plaidy and Wenzel, 
the former claiming that the one finger should leave the 
key at the instant the next one struck its own key; the 
other holding stoutly that the struck finger should not leave 
its key till after the striking finger had made its blow. 
Now it seems that neither of them was quite correct. 

Instead of the teachers being able to instruct or aid the 
manufacturers they do not even know the reasons for the 
latters’ choice of construction. To my query why they so 
constructed, a distinguished teacher made several wild 
replies, but finally confessed, ‘‘I do not know.” ‘*Why,” 
I asked again, ‘‘is this intermittent touch which the good 
piano advises and the practice clavier so strictly teaches, 
capable of greater power anda larger range of gradations?” 
Again the answer was, ‘‘ I do not know.” 

The piano maker, however, saw distinctly that much or 
all of the weight or pressure upon the first of the two play- 
ing fingers would necessarily be taken from the weight or 
power of the blow of the second finger. He saw that the 
digit alone would have little power; for a finger detached 
from the hand and thrown even with violence upon a key, 
would make only the feeblest sound. He perceived that 
the weight of the hand, wrist and even of the arm must be 
added, that the blow, coming mainly from the arm, was 
essentially an arm blow. 

How clearly did the maker understand that, if the arm 
were resting on the struck key, just so much power would 
be taken from the huge share of the arm in the striking 
finger! (To save words, the down finger will be called the 
struck finger, the up finger, ready to strike, the striking 
finger.) 

A few simple illustrations will assist : Suppose you wish 
to move a heavy piece of furniture, do you lean heavily 
against it before the push? Certainly not! Again, did 
Corbett try to lean against Sullivan in order to deliver his 
most telling blows? Certainly not,again. He needed to 
be perfectly free, no part of his body’s weight having al- 
ready been wasted in useless pushing. Let a reader essay 
a blow against a wall, first while leaning against it, then 
while free from it. 

Had not the intuitive or well calculated skill of the de- 
signer so built the piano that the whole hand and arm could 
follow or attend the finger blow, either an extremely weak 
result would be heard or the notes would overlap each 
other, and a diatonic scale would be a succession of dis- 
cords and an arpeggio a pedalless blur. 

But the error has been common enough. Mr. Chicker- 
ing, of New York, once remarked that there were but 
three pianists heard in his music rooms who had the right 
touch. These fortunate three were Hoffman, Rivé-King 
and Joseffy. (Is it true, as I have just heard, that Joseffy 
has lost control over his nerves—‘‘ lost his nerve,” as my 
informant puts it—and cannot command himself to appear 
before an audience?) 

But far behind the physical need of a demi-staccato touch 
for a powerful legato performance there lies a mental lim- 
itation which also compels the same touch in rapid pass- 
ages. The manufacturer realized this long before the 
teacher or player suspected it. Rosenthal declares that 
a muscle will not stay contracted unless it receives 100 
mental impulses in a single minute. The limit of possible 
impulses I have never seen stated, but it cannot much ex- 
ceed the number of notes that may be played in one min- 
ute. At any rate it is clearly impossible for the mind to 
make one effort to raise the struck finger and another and 





for Pianos containing improvements 
which fairly bristle with strong, log- 
ical talking points, which can be 
readily understood and appreciated 
by the Amateur as well as by the 
Trained Musician, remember that 


the Phelps Harmony Attachment is 


the greatest of all improvements, 
and is backed by solid proof and 
merit to the Queen’s taste. Write to 


2 A.M. McPhail Piano Co., Boston. ¢ 
2 Newby & Evans, New York. 7 
? Malcolm Love, Waterloo, N. Y.% 
) James & Holmstrom, N. York. ¥ 








‘Mr. Chickering (George) declares that there can be only 


highest position of the keys, the one string would stop its 
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a later independent effort to attack with the striking finger 
at anywhere near the rate of an ordinary bravura passage. 
Let any interested reader attempt an ordinary diatonic 
scale, striving independently, separately, to take the 
struck finger up at an instant either later or earlier than he 
puts the striking finger down, and he will realize how 
miserably slowly he must go, and how nearly desperate the 
task would be to establish such a habit and make it suffi- 
ciently automatic for ordinary fleetness ! 

But the piano maker has most brilliantly solved the 
whole difficult problem by so constructing the instrument 
that the legato connection, when the playing is of average 
power, depends on just that relative action of the keys 
which is brought about by a moderately resolute down- 
stroke and a moderately resolute up-stroke when the men- 
tal impulses for both strokes are simultaneous. I cannot 
adequately express my admiration for this achievement, 





exerted and displayed in successions of notes. The very 
first requisite is the prompt upward movement of the 
struck finger. Though nothing is actually struck, it will, 
for brevity, be called the up stroke. 

Little did I suspect when Mr. Virgil showed me the first 
model for the techniphone in Peoria, Ill., and compli- 
mented me by saying that it was my insistence upon the 
importance of the up stroke that, in a degree, suggested 
his invention, that the perfected machine would show my 


| theories to be wholly untenable, for at that time and until 


convinced against my will by the techniphone itself, I was 
a sorry victim of the pressure-touch fallacy ; but at that 


| time I had made but little effort to understand muscular 


which alone has made the delicacy and the orchestral vol- | 


ume of the piano possible! 


How different is the vocal problem! The manufacturer 


has done so much more for the player than Dame Nature | 


for the singer. The former has adjusted the instrument 


to the player's needs, has stretched the strings to the exact 


pitch, has even decided the quality of the sound by favor- 
ing or discouraging certain nodes upon the string, and it is 
out of the power of the pianist to alter this quality, save as 
it depends upon power, as it must to a certain degree ; for 
greater power is attended by remoter overtones. He can- 
not punch, or shove or push or press with any effect be- 
He cannot give 


sides changing the power of the tone. 


this hammer, this missile, a baseball twist; it flies in pre- 


cisely the same direction always; 


string at precisely the same spot always; the buffer is | 


indented at the same lines always. 


it impinges upon the | 


The voice, the vocal mechanism, has been a dis- 
couraging puzzle 
writer discovered that palatal muscles were the principal 
stretchers of the vocal chords. The piano tuner has | 


always known where to place his hammer and how to 


twist it to gain the right pitch. It required ten more 
years to learn that the cervical spine, the palate, the 
tongue —all the boundaries of the mouth in fact—were | 


the sounding board of the voice. The manufacturer has 


stuck the sounding board right before the eyes of the | 


pianist 
cessfully combat the dragon of the break. 
made no such precious present to the piano player. 

Since the touch for a single note is decided wholly by the 
player's influence, his personality, can be 


maker, the 


It took two decades in all to understand and suc- | 
The maker has | 


action. 

Undoubtedly the practice clavier—as the improved in- 
strument now is called—has done the pianist a great ser- 
vice. No other device has marked so plainly the relation 
between the up stoke and the down stroke, and it was a 
happy thought to announce by the simultaneous clicks the 
actual success. A child cannot mistake. As I have told the 
inventor, a still further improvement would be made if, by 
some contrivance, the up stroke could gain more strength 
by resistance. For the striking finger attacks the finally 
resisting key; the struck finger simply flies upward 
through the air, unresisted. The pugilist does not flash 
his fists through the air ; he strikes a resisting sandbag or 
the body of his opponent. 

Contrary to the common belief, increase of strength adds 
to the quickness of muscular contraction. This I have 
proved in many ways, and it is the quickness rather than 
strength that is required of the up-coming finger. The 
more suddenly the struck finger leaves its key, so much 
the more powerfully will the weight of the arm add its 
force to the stroke of the striking finger, and so much 
greater will be the speed of the hammer in its upward 


Five years were consumed before the | flight and the stronger will be the blow and the more pow- 


erful the tone. 

But the unprotected point is just this, the up stroke. 
The down stroke is so conditioned upon the up stroke that 
any inequality in the strength of the latter is infallibly 
answered by inequality of the former. To my great sur- 
prise, when I applied exact tests I found that my middle 
fingers were the weakest of all for the up stroke, and in 
that weakness I learned the secret of my diatonic unsteadi- 
ness. 

In genuine loud playing the hand has a decided up and 
down movement. The powerfully up-springing struck finger 
leaves its key longer before the striking finger impinges; 


slight though the fall of the arm may be there is a fall, and | 


; ment and ingenuity ! 





agreater one, with more telling effect,when the struck 
finger springs up more suddenly. 

Never have I seen this fact more strikingly illustrated 
than by Tausig at the Leipsic Gewandhaus. The whole 
city was in excitement over his advent and I determined to 
make a great effort to see him play as well as hear him. So 
I planted myself at the stage door and when the chorus of 
divinity students went on the stage to sing I grasped one 
end of the book in the hands of a tenor, bowed ina self 
possessed manner and marched on with him. My good 
luck planted me right at the corner of the piano. Never 
shall I forget how his hands bounced along the board in the 
runs of double thirds with which that stupendous Don 
Juan transcription by Liszt abounds. 

I now comprehend that the up-coming digits made so 
powerful a spring that the hand was let down before the 
striking fingers could reach their keys, and that the power 
of their stroke actually threw the hand upward in an ex- 
traordinary manner when the climax was reached. David 
and his whole orchestra stared in open-mouthed amaze- 
ment. The practice clavier is set for moderate power. Its 
clicks would fall apart for forceful runs. This should be 
understood and taken account of. 

But the manufacturer has made provision for all man- 
ner of touch. Whether the still more staccato touch indis- 
pensable for heavy runs does or does not produce strict 
legato, he has made its power possible by choosing a mis- 
sile for the weapon of attack. Too much praise cannot be 
accorded him. His instrument is a masterpiece of judg- 
Joun Howarp. 

215 East Fifty-seventh street, New York City. 


Piano Cased Organs. 
ESSRS. H. LEHR & CO., of Easton, Pa., whose 
advertisement appears in another column of this 
issue, write us that the month of January netted them the 
largest results of any first month of the year since they 
have been in business, and they attribute this fact to the 
popularity of their seven octave piano cased organs, which 
they have done so much to make a standard style of in- 
strument in the trade. 


—Fred H. Sloop, dealer, at Findlay, Ohio, has been arrested by a 
deputy sheriff of Huron County, and taken to Monroeville to answer 
toa charge of embezzlement. The Edna Piano and Organ Company. 
of that city, claims he embezzled $1,100, but Mr. Sloop says he is able 
to prove that the pianos which he sold were purchased outright in- 
stead of on consignment, and that he is simply in debt, not an em- 
bezzler. 





AN IMPORTANT INVENTION! 


























PATENT STRING WINDING MACHINE. 


For the Winding of a Large Number of Strings Simultaneously. 
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PAUL STARK, 
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—First manufactured by Mr. James W. 

The Pas Vose, the present head of the 
company, nearly fifty years ago and having a standing at its very 
beginning among the leading pianos of the country. Under the 
saine management the piano has been constantly improved and has 


made a name for itself not only in the 34,000 homes where it has 


a> been placed, but throughout the country. 









—At the Columbian Expo- 

The Presen ° sition it was recognized 
for superiority of tone, touch, scale, action and design, which but 
voices its popularity throughout the country and proves its right to 


the title of “UNIVERSAL FAVORITE.” 


—Its manufacture in the future 
& Uture is will be carried on under 
the same supervision and upon the same general plan of continued 


improvement, which cannot but assure the dealer that it is a piano 


to be depended upon and that by sustaining its reputation and prov- 





ing all that he may claim for it, it will make a name for him as well 


as for itself. 


THE VOSE. | 
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Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By. Charles Austis Bates. 
No. LXX. 





N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
I sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 
postage. 





From the Sioux City Journal, I clipped the accompany- 
ing ad. of the Stratton Music Company. I should think 
that too much space is given to the name of the company, 
and that the display could have been utilized to better ad- 
vantage in bringing out some other point in the ad. How- 





Office and No. 616 
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Sioux City, Jan. 26, 1895. 
To Whom 1r May Concern: 


Are youin the market to buy a piano? Do 
you want a medium priced piano? Do you 
prefer the finest piano the world can pro- 
duce? Or will you have a high medium, 
which forms the pleasant combination of 
high quality and moderate price ? 

We havethem. Here is a list of pianos 
that are unquestionable, several of which 
lead the world. They would be a credit to 
any nation. The sole aim of each maker is 
to attain the highest standard of excellence 
in perfection of scale, of tone, of action, of 
design, of finish and of durability. 

; 
5 


THE LIST. 
STEINWAY DECKER BROS. 
A. B. CHASE KNABE 
EVERETT STERLING 
These are musical instruments ; they are 
beyond comparison. They stimulate, they 
support, they increase the desire for music. 
They educate; they, like the diamond, will 
always have an intrinsic value. The high- 
est of these is within your easy reach. Any 
A. B. Chase or Everett piano may be ex- 
changed for a Steinway any time within 
two years from date of sale at the full price 
paid. Call and see them. 
Ca.alogue Mailed if Desired. 


C. O. HOAGLAND, Mgr. 
ARARAARARARARARRAAARARARAMN nner! 


ever, the appearance is very good, and the matter most 
excellent. I think that nobody can read the advertisement 
without being convinced of the earnestness of the writer 
and of his belief in the merit of his goods. The expres- 
sions are reasonable and no outrageously exaggerated 
claims are made. 


If somebody could only catch the man who makes these 
abominable comic illustrations, what a blessing it would be 
to the piano trade! The idea of this advertisement isn’t a 
particularly brilliant one, either. It is directly addressed 
to homely women, and everybody knows that there are no 
such persons. Everyone who reads the ad. will think that 
it means her next door neighbor, and therefore cannot 
possibly have anything in it which could interest her. 
This isn't the way to sell anything. The advertisement 
ought to be written so that each particular reader would 


feel sure that the writer meant the ad. for her exclusively. 
The picture which ornaments (?) this ad. represents a 
woman ‘‘ with a caricature of a face” clawing at a very 
wooden looking piano. Now, it is the safest of all safe 
rules that whenever the article advertised is pictured it 
should be done perfectly, and if it does follow the original 
in any way it should be better and not worse. It is a good 
deal better to advertise a $300 piano with a picture of a 








[ILLUSTRATION HERE.] 


MUSIC’S CHARMS ARE HERS. 


Thus even homliness acquires the power of irre- 
sistible beauty when incarnated in the person of a 
brilliant pianist. Her playing commands homage. 
Every piano player, though, wants a fine instru- 
ment to show her abilities in the highest degree, 
and it’s well known that musicians regard our 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos as unsurpassed by any 
now in use. All have confirmed it by notes which 
have charmed crowds of delighted listeners. The 
admirable construction and the purity of the tones 
throughout the entire scale, and our very attract- 
ive price and easy terms have secured for our 
pianos a meritable triumph. Come see, hear and 
be pleased, and take home a piano with you that 
will always be a household joy. 


M. D. FIFE & CO., 


852 Elm St., Tewksbury Block, 
Room 10, up one flight. 





$600 one than it is to use the portrait of a dry goods box. 
The mission of a picture is to show at a glance how desir- 
ableis the thing advertised. The picture of a piano ought 
to be so beautiful that it would arouse an ‘‘I wish I had 
one of those at home” feeling in the mind of the observer. 
If you cannot use good cuts don’t use any. A bad illustra- 
tion is worse than no advertisement at all. Andinall your 
advertising never mention anything unpleasant. Never 
put anything ugly intoanad. If you want to use a picture 
of a woman playing a piano make her just as pretty as 
possible, and then everybody who sees it will think that 
they would look just that way if they were playing that 
piano. That will make them want a piano. 


* 
* * 


Iam really disappointed in this advertisement by C. A. 
House, of Wheeling. I would have expected Mr. House to 
quote the price ofthis piano. As usual, I can see no reason 
why the price should not be given and a good, accurate 
description of the piano. Mr. House has evidently decided 
what the price is going to be, because he says it is some- 
thing extraordinary. There is some figure with a dollar 








MUSICAL GOODS.—C. A. HOUSE. 


BEG PARDON, 
BUT WON'T YOU LOOK 


At the fine Mahogany Case 
Upright Piano we have in 
our north window. 











WE OFTEN 
HAVE SOMETHING SPECIAL, 


But you will notice that this 
Piano in Quality and Price 
issomething extraordinary. 





Cc. A. HOUSE. 


1324 and 1326 Market Street. 





sign attached to it floating around in his mind which he 
connects with the piano in his window. That’s the price 
that he would ask a customer if he came into the store. 
If it really is extraordinary, it is the very best thing that 





he could put into hisad. It is the one thing that would be 





stronger than all the other things put together. What's 
the use of advertising a‘‘ pig in a poke”? It's like the 
little boy who holds his hands behind his back and says: 
‘*T bet you don’t know what I've got!” 

a" 

I really don’t believe that any of my readers do appreciate 
the enormity of the offense against good advertising, good 
pianos and good pictures, which is perpetrated by the 
users of these atrocious illustrations, which I have spoken 
of before. I am reproducing this ad. of the Mackie Music 
Company, of Rochester, merely to show how bad the 
drawing of the piano always is. 

This illustration gives less offense than most of them, 
because in it there is no effort made at coarse and question- 
able humor. The inference from the cut used is that it 
represents a New England piano and this, I think, would 
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; Do you know how cheaply you caa 
2 buy a good piano these davs? Call at 
: } cur warerooms and examine the 


‘NEW ENGLAND PIANOS, 


—F.~» aiso our—— 
GUITARS, MANDGZINS, 
BANJOS AND VIOLINS. 
Largest stock in the : and oe 


lower tLer ever. _ o 
ORGAN and 


MACKIE sex 


awe.) STATE STREET. 


PIANO, 








not be conducive to peace of mind in the New England 
factory. If a New England piano looks anything like this 
picture, I would have to be paid a pretty big salary to allow 
one to remain in my house over night, and I haven't got 
such a very beautiful house either. 

If the dealer wants a nice, long, quiet rest, and cannot 
secure it by discontinuing all of his advertising, I would 
advise him to publish two or three of these cuts every day, 
and if they don’t drive the trade away, nothing will. 








Tables of Importance. 





(CompiILep spy THe Musicat Courier.) 





IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Month ending December 1893............:.seceeeeeeeeveeeenees $41,958 
- = dvenans svescseuncvndectheccneden 70,423 
Twelve months ending December 1893..............-ecesceeees 803,939 
” o . os De voscccccvssccvvcvscecens 622,419 





EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 











ALL 
OTHERS 
ORGANS. PIANOS. (AND PARTS TOTALS 
ky —- 
No. | Value.) No. | Value.| Value. | Value. 
Month ending De | | 
cember, 1893....... 888) $51,510, 82) $19,150 $21,025 $91,685 
Month ending De-| } 
cember, 1894....... 1,353} 84,249/ 72) 18,193) 18,729 121,171 
Twelve months end-| | 
ing December, 1893. | 10,193 688,141) 1,043) 343,057) 217,854 1,243,552 
Twelve months end- 
ing December, 5:3 ¢ 9,761 613,014) 797| 222,780; 231,256 1,067,950 
! 





~A sign has been put up at 1015 Olive street, St. Louis, which reads 
“ Schomacker Piano Company.” It is reported that the place will be 
managed by Charles Drumheller formerly of the Drumheller-Thiebes 
Company. 








P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 














Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. fee 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 









\FeiaNos) 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “"23¢f.irrt" 


Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, iLL. 
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His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 





Zuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 


VOCALION ORGAN. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


T 

















The Music Trade and Profession are invited to bear and inspect 
this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worczstxr, Mass. 





FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


1) THE MASON & RISCH YOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 
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IGH GRADE PIANos. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, N. Y-. 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 138d, East 1s4th Streets 








HIGH 
GRADE 








and Trinity Avenue. 
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WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street. 
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THE INVENTION OF THE 
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USED ONLY ON THE 
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DOUBLE ARPEGGIOS, heretofore unknown, are 

















now run with ease. 


DOUBLE and TRIPLE | 
OCTAVE PLAYING, heretofore impossible, are | 
now within the power of any pianist. | 


BEAUTIFUL ECHOES, never produced before, 


may be heard loud or soft, at the will of the 











performer, when any melody is being played. 


& 
Harmonics, Harp, Pipe Organ, Anvil Chorus, Bird- lan O, 


like Trilling and other surprising effects 








are easily executed on these wonderful 

instruments. 

| MARKS AN IMPORTANT EPOCH 
IN PIANO MUSIC, DOUBLING 


ITS POSSIBILITIES. 














The A. B. Chase 


with its OCTAVO ATTACHMENT stands to-day 
without a peer among Pianos. Send for full descrip- 


tive Catalogue and special prices to . 


THE A. B. CHASE CO., 


NORWALK, OHIO. 











PIANOS. _ 





BRAMBACH PIANO CO. 


DoLGEVILLE, N. Y. 
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The Sterling Pianos stana 


at the head of their class—a 





position won by years of ex- 
perience in making an instru- 
ment that embodies all the 


modern improvements that are 





of a practical nature and the 
determination to give value 
for value, with a sufficient 
balance to the credit of the 
purchaser to make each sale 


a profitable investment. 


CATALOGUES WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


The Sterling Company, 
Derby, Connecticut. 
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LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE 














NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO, 


200 Tremont Street, Boston. 


EAD 


WHAT 


The Boston Papers 





ABOUT THE 








WHERE TO FIND SANTA CLAUS. 


It is becoming more and more common 
for people to give pianos for Christmas 
presents. Many fathers, knowing the mu- 
sical tastes of their daughters, plan to 
surprise them on Christmas Day with a 
handsome piano. Those who have this 
idea in mind will do well to look over the 
beautiful stock of the New England Piano 
Company before choosing their gift. 

The art of piano making has attained in 
America its highest stage of development, 
and among the many different styles and 
makes none has come nearer to absolute 
perfection than the New England piano. 
Its tone is rich, sonorous, clear, firm and 
even, and its touch instantaneous, thus 
making it perfect in its simplicity. 

The factories of the New England Piano 
Company are among the largest and most 
complete in the world. The main building, 
which comprises seven stories, has a front- 
age on three streets of 225 feet in length by 
150 feet indepth. In an annex four stories 
high, 70x70, is situated the action tactory, 
the total area of floor space being over six 
acres. In all of its equipments the fac- 
tories of the New England Piano Company 
are a model of their kind. 

Few of our readers probably realize the 
magnitude of this institution. From a 
very small beginning, in January, 1881, 
completing their first piano six months 
later, the business of this company has 
grown to its present enormous proportions, 
and to-day the New England Piano Com- 
pany stands as a representative house in 
this important branch of manufacture. 

By the use of labor-saving machinery 
and the adoption of modern business 
methods the cost of production has been 
so largely reduced that to-day the piano 
may be found in a large majority of 
American homes, and by the system of 
easy payments adopted by the New Eng- 
land Piano Company it is possible for the 
average wage earner, by ordinary economy, 
to encourage and cultivate the musical 
talent of his children and to give them the 
use of a first-class piano.—//era/d, Decem- 
ber 16, 1894. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.’S PLANT. 


Every musician knows the instruments 
of the New England Piano Company, but 
few musicians or other citizens realize the 
magnitude of the business which the com- 
pany carries on. At the great factory on 
George street, Roxbury, six acres of floor 
space are included in all the buildings, 
every inch of which is utilized. Here, too, 
a small army of workmen is employed in 
the manufacture of the instruments, and 
every individual is believed to be an ex- 
pert at his particular line of work. ‘‘ Per- 
fection in every detail” is the motto of the 
company, and the great care exercised in 
manufacture, and the rigid inspection of 
each instrument on completion, assure the 
purchaser that the slightest defect has 
been avoided, and the result is the well- 
known quality of the company’s goods. 
3esides the factory, and equally important 
to the interest of the company and the 
public, is the great six-story building at 
200 Tremont street, where the salesrooms 
are located. A call there is well repaid by 
the sight, even if there is no intention of 
buying. There is every facility for show- 
ing and for testing the pianos, one especial- 
ly pleasing feature being the opportunity 
of trying the instrument in rooms where 
the conditions are the same as 1n the home, 
and where a far better idea of the com- 
parative compass and tone can be had than 
in a large room. It would be hard to 
imagine a more desirable Christmas gift 
than a piano bearing the stamp of the New 
England Piano Company—a guarantee of 
excellence in every respect.— 77vanscrift, 
December 17, 1894. 


AN ENTERPRISING CONCERN. 


In January, 1881, the New England 
Piano Company was started, and six 
months later the first piano was turned out. 
To-day the factories of the New England 
Piano Company are the largest in the 
world, covering a floor area of six acres, all 
parts of the piano being made in their own 
factory, all the labor-saving devices are 
used, and they employ nothing but the 
most skilled workmen. ‘The success of the 


| FINE PIANOS MADE IN BOSTON. 


The New England Company Is 
Producing and Selling Them 
for Popular Demand. 








January, 1881, the New 
Company has become one of the great 
piano manufacturers of the country. Its 
works in the Highlands include six acres of 
floor space, to say nothing of the great six- 
story building at 200 Tremont street, which 
serves as the office and selling establish- 
ment of the concern. 

The company started on the theory of 
roducing every part of its pianos in its own 
actories and selling its own goods directly 

to its customers. The result has been most 
satisfactory from a mechanical standpoint, 
as every piano bearing the company’s name 
carries the ae giving assurances of 
superior excellence. 

The company has also adopted the plan 
of leasing its pianos directly to the buyer, 
so that it is now possible for the latter to 
rent of the company an upright piano for 
$10 a quarter, with easy pavments, and over 
500 styles to select from. This has induced 
many people to exchange old and un- 
fashionable iustruments for the new prod- 
uct of this company. ‘The latter therefore 
has a great many pianos of other makes 
which it sells and leases at nominal prices 
if anyone desires, though most people who 
visit the company’s warerooms are content 
to take none other than one of its own 
manufacture. 

A pleasant afternoon can be spent at the 
rooms on Tremont street looking over and 
studying the various styles of modern 
pianos made by this concern, and if anyone 
wishes to purchase no more reasonable 
place can be found in the city of Boston.— 
. December 17, 1894. 


A BIG BUSINESS. 


Vécord, 


The Mammoth Plant of the New 
England Piano Company. 


There is a big standard clock on Tremont 
street, near Boylston, that is a decidedly 
convenient feature in that locality. It is in 
front of the Boston offices and warerooms 
of the New England Piano Company, that 
is emphatically one of Massachusetts’ im- 
portant enterprises. It is hardly possible 
that many of the citizens can realize its 
magnitude, for it is only after an acquaint- 
ance with the details that the full extent 
of the business carried on can be appreci- 
ated. The company began operations in 
January, 1881, the first piano being pre- 
sented to the public six months after. The 
next year the factory was established at 
the site still held on George street, out at 
the Highlands. But since then the ad- 
vance and growth have been such that to- 
day the New England Piano Company's 
works stand as one of the largest in the 
world, six acres of floor space being included 
in the buildings necessary for the manufac- 
ture of their instruments. In addition to 
this, the great six story building at No. 200 
Tremont street, where the big clock serves 
as a landmark by day and, with its illu- 
minated face, a beacon by night, is occu- 
pied from top to bottom. 

In the prosecution of their affairs the com- 
pany produce every part of their pianos 
in their own factories, so that with all the 
facilities of the best skilled labor and im- 
proved machinery in every branch the 
highest possible results are attained.— 
Journal, December 16, 1894. 


New England Piano Company has been 
phenomenal, and it is pleasant to record 
the fact that this has been maintained 
solely by the production of their piano. 

Their renting stock is the largest in New 
England, pianos being rented by the day, 
week, month or year, while the great 
variety of styles maintained by this com- 
pany is almost endless. 

The New England Piano Company were 
among the first American piano manufac- 
turers to place this important industry 
upon a purely mercantile basis and to rec- 
ognize that the great masses of the people 
were the genuine admirers of the great art, 
and were, in fact, the most likely purchas- 
ers. ‘‘ Nothing succeeds like success” was 
never better exemplified than in the history 
of the New England Piano Company.— 
Traveller, December 8, 1894. 





Although only beginning operations in | 
England Piano | 
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LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


The Mammoth Plant of the New 
England Piano Company. 
There is a big standard clock on Tre- 
mont street, near Boylston, that is a de- 
cidedly convenient feature in that locality. 
It is in front of the Boston offices and 
warerooms of the New Engiand Piano 
Company, that is emphatically one of 
Massachusetts’ important enterprises. It 
is hardly possible that many of the citi- 
zens can realize its magnitude, for it is 
only after an acquaintance with the de- 
tails that the full extent of the business 
carried on can be appreciated. The com- 
pany began operations in January, 1881, 
the first piano being presented to the 
public six months after. The next year 
the factory was established at the site 
still held on George street, out at the 
Highlands. But since then the advance 
and growth have been such that to-day the 
New England Piano. Company’s works 
stand as the largest in the world, six 
acres of floor space being included in the 
buildings necessary for the manufacture 
of their instruments. In addition to this, 
the great six story building at No. 200 
Tremont street, where the big clock serves 
as a landmark by day and, with its illu- 
minated face, a beacon by night, is occu- 

pied from top to bottom. 

In the prosecution of their affairs, the 
company produce every part of their 
pianos in their own factories, so that with 
all the facilities of the best skilled labor 
and improved machinery in every branch 
the highest possible results are attained. 
‘“‘ Perfection in every particular” is the New 
England Piano Company's text. In the 
construction of every instrument, such is 
the care exercised and so rigid is the in- 
spection that the slightest defect is 
avoided, the product being of a charac- 
ter to satisfy and please the most exact- 
ing professional as well as private player. 
With the exercise of a thorough knowl- 
edge, ample capital, best material and 
highest skilled labor, every piano bearing 
the New England Piano Company’s name 
must naturally carry every requisite to 
give assurance of superior excellence. 

The masses of the people represent the 
country’s purchasing power, and the en- 
deavor has been to bring a first-class piano 
within the reach of the people of moderate 
means. It is in this that the success has 
been marked even beyond the early expec- 
tations, for it is possible for the best modern 
upright, seven and one-third octave piano 
to be rented of the company for $10 a quar- 
ter. With low prices, easy payments when 
wished and over 500 styles to select from, 
there is no one, be they finished performers 
or beginners in study, but what can be 
suited. There are also many second-hand 
instruments of the leading makes that have 
been taken in exchange for the New 
England Piano Company's, from which a 
purchaser can make a selection at a very 
low price. 

Even if there is no intention of buying, a 
call at the Tremont street warerooms and 
look through the different floors will be 
sure to interest anyone. The attractive 
parlors aud rooms are calculated to make 
an inspection agreeable. The trial of an 
instrument in an apartment is a feature 
especially desirable, as the quality of the 
tone as it will be when in the home circle 
can be judged, as is not possible in the 
large rooms usually used for such purpose. 
—Post, December 9, 


1894. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Ever since the New England Piano Com- 
pany turned out its first instrument in 
1881 down to the present time it has made 
one grand exhibition of what progressive 
enterprise can accomplish. To-day its 
plant is one of the largest in the world, the 
factory buildings covering more than six 
acres of floor space. 

The large six-story building at 200 Tre- 
mont street, Boston, has lately been re- 
modeled and put in perfect condition for 
the suitable display of the various styles of 
pianos made by this concern. 

Everyone will be interested to look 
through the elegant warerooms at 200 Tre- 
mont street, Boston.—Globe, December 15, 


OL 
1894. 








WAREROOMS : 589 ¢ S64. Wabaoh 


If you are looking for a Piano which will sell on its merits examine the 
NEW BENGLAND PIANO. 


Avenue, Chicago. 


MAIN OF FPICHEHS: 


dence of 


Is an eVIi 


Over 60,000 made and sold 
Popularity with the Purchasing Public. 





Say New England Piano. 


POT erTrrr 


3200 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
26, 28 & 30 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 
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GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 








ZUR BEACHTUNG ! 





Die internationale Verbreitung unseres Blattes bildet die Veran- 


lassung vorliegender Neuerung. Der ,,deutsche Theil” erscheint vorlaufig 


Mal im Bestandtheil des wochentlich zum Versandt 


Theile”’ 


ein Monat als 


kommenden ,,Musical Courier.” In diesem ,,deutschen wird 


allen Interressenten der Musik-Instrumenten-Industrie Gelegenheit 


geboten, sich wber fachwissenschaftliche Fragen und sammtliche Ea- 


portverhaltnisse zu orientiren. 
i 


Fabrikanten und Eaporteure, die Geschaftverbindungen mit 


Amerika anknupfen wollen erhalten sachgemaesse Auskunft jeder Art 


durch unsere Geschaeftsstelle in 


LEIPZIG, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


Aile Zuschriften betreffend Besprechung von Neuheiten, Preis- 


couranten, Beschaffung von Agenten, Auskunftsertheilung wher die 


Creditverhaeltnisse amerikanischer Firmen, etc., etc., wolle man eben- 


falls dorthin richten, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY. 


DIE FABRIKATION MUSIKALISCHER INSTRUMENTE IN 
LEIPZIG EINST UND JETZT. 

Es ist « iltes unbestrittenes Wort, dass Leipzig und Auchhandel Begriffe 
sind, die sich decken. Von den ersten Anfaingen der schwarzen Kunst an hat 
Leipzig diesen Ruhm fiir sich beanspruchen kénnen. Es hat unter allen 
Stidten Deutschlands eine leitende Stelle auf jenem Gebiete eingenommen. 
Aber nicht genug mit den Jahrhunderte umfassenden Ehren. _,, Pleiss-Athen “ 
hat, um diesem Namen auch in der Jetztzeit gerecht zu werden, sich ein neues 
Feld der Auszeichnung gesucht und es in der Mustkinstrumenten Industrie ge- 
funden. Die Lage der ehrwiirdigen Messstadt mitten im Herzen Deutschlands, 
an den belebtesten Verkehrstrassen des Reiches, liess es sonderlich geeignet 


erscheinen, die Centrale eines Gewerbes zu werden, das sein Hauptabsatzgebiet 


ausserhalb der vaterlandischen Grenzen hat. Der Einfluss Leipzigs auf musi- 
kalischem Gebiete im Allgemeinen, den es u. A. seinem Conservatorium, Ge- 
wandhaus, etc. verdankt, musste es seinen Industriellen nahe legen, die erfor- 
Dies waren in erster Linie Flige/ 


Neuzeit gelang es auch Werke zu schaffen, die einen 


derlichen Instrumente selbst zu verfertigen. 
Pianos. 


Kunstgenuss sogar dort gewihren, wo keine ausiibende persénlichkeit vorhan- 


und In der 


den ist, nimlich : die mechanischen Musikinstrumente. Diese haben einen sol- 


chen Aufschwung genommen, dass sie eine Industrie fiir sich bilden und den 


kiinftigen Geschichtsschreibern reiches Material zu kulturhistorischen Betracht- 


ungen liefern werdern. Unsere Nachkommen sind in der Beziehung gliick- 
licher als wir. Uns stehen iiber den deutschen Instrumentenbau der Vergan- 
genheit sehr geringe urkundliche Belege zur Verfiigung. Unter den 


verschiedenen Zweigen der betreffenden Gewerbsthitigkeit kommen auch nur 
die Hauptsiachlicheren, also die Fabrikation von Tasten-, Blas- und Saitenin- 
strumenten in Betracht, wobei von einer Erérterung der technischen Verhiit- 
Das Mittelalter 
bietet bis nahe zu seinem Ausgang fiir die Geschichte des Tonwerkzeugs wenig 


nisse in dilterer Zeit ganz Abstand genommen werden muss. 








NOTICE! 


The international circulation of our paper begets the innovation 
The Part” appears, for the 


month as part of “The Musical Courier.” In this 


which is here submitted. “ German 
present, once a 
“German Part” those interested in the Music Instrument Industry will 
be given an opportunity to acquaint themselves with scientific trade 
questions and export exhibits, 

Manufacturers and Exporters who wish to engage in business 
relations with America will receive the desired information relating 


thereto through the medium of our business office in 


LEIPZIG, GERMANY, Elsterstrasse, 27. 


All correspondence relating to Novelties, Price Lists, opening of 
Agencies, information regarding the Financial Standing of American 


Firms, etc., etc., should also be directed as above. 
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MANUFACTURE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN THE 
PAST AND PRESENT. 


T is an old and undisputed saying that Leipsic and the book trade are syn- 
| onymous. This renown dates back to the invention of the black art ; it 
has a leading position in this particular among all the cities of Germany. Not 
satisfied with the honors it has enjoyed for centuries, the “ Pleiss-Athens”’ has 
sought other fields for distinction, and has found them in the musical instru- 


THE 


ment industry. 

The position, in the heart of Germany, on the busiest highroads of the em- 
pire, favored the old fair town especially to become the centre of a branch of 
industry which had to seek a market in foreign lands. Leipsic’s influence on 
music in general, thanks to the conservatory, Gewandhaus, &c., made it ap- 
parent to manufacturers that by making the necessary instruments at home 
there would be a market. These instruments were grand, upright and 
square pianos. The manufacture of musical works, which give pleasure to 
those who are not practical players, the mechanical instruments is an industry 
of modern times. 

This branch of the industry has spread to such wide dimensions as to form 
an industry by itself, and the historian of the future will find here rich material 
for historical reflections. In this respect our descendants will be more fortu- 
nate than we are. We have very meagre statistics as to Germany’s musical 
industry of the past. Among the different branches of the industry in question 
only the principal instruments are taken into account, namely, the manufacture 
of instruments with keys, for wind and for string, and down to the end of the 
Middle Ages few accounts are given that would give information on the extent 
of the industry. However, there seems no reason for doubt that in the work- 
shops of the feudal castles and of the monasteries the making of musical instru- 
ments had been practiced in early ages. Weckernagel,in his essay “Industry, 
Trade and Navigation of the Old Germans” states distinctly that a freeman 
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Anhaltepunkte. Jedoch es besteht kein Zweifel, dass in den Werkstatten der 
Fronhéfe und Kloster die Instrumentenmacherkunst friihzeitig geiibt worden 
ist. Die Arbeitssphire des ,,faber “ erstreckte sich im Zeitalter der Volks- 
rechte weit genug, um vermuthen zu lassen, dass sich seine Geschicklichkeit 
auch auf diesem Gebiete bethitigt habe. Wir diirfen sogar annehmen, dass die 
Fabrikation von Tongerith—sofern sie in den Bereich des Schmiedegewerbes 
fiel—nicht auf den hérigen Handwerker beschrinkt gewesen ist. Wackernagel 
hebt in seiner Studie iiber ,, Gewerbe, Handel und Schifffahrt der Germanen “ 
ausdriicklich hervor, dass auch der freie Mann sich mit der Anfertigung von 
Saitenspiel fiir das gastliche Gelag, von Hérnern und Pauken fiir Jagd und 
Krieg beschiftigte. G/drer aiussert sich ebenfalls dahin, dass Blas- und Saiten- 
instrumente auf verschiedenen Punkten des frinkischen Reiches fiir den Kauf 
hergestellt worden sind. Orgeln wurden schon zur Zeit Karls d. Grossen ge- 
baut, wie der Ménch von St. Gallen berichtet. Ebenso meldet Ainhard aus dem 
Jahre 826 von einem Orgelmacher Ludwig des Frommen. Von 872—1150 
héren wir nun viel von Orgelbaumeistern, und die Chronicken einzelner Edel- 
héfe erzihlen von musikalischen Vortraigen auf selbstgefertigten Instrumenten. 
Feste Anhaltepunkte sind jedoch bis iiber das Zeitalter der Hohenstaufen zu 
vermissen. Nur gegen Ende des 13. und zu Beginn des 14. Jahrhunderts 
werden in deutschen Stidtebiichern ausnahmsweise Vertreter dieses Luxusge- 
Lauten-, Trompeten- und Posaunenmacher in grisserer 
ist aber bei 


werbes erwahnt. 
Zahl treten uns erst Mitte des 15. Jahrhunderts entgegen. Es 
diesen Instrumentenmachern nicht sicher, ob wir sie schon als Vertreter eines 
selbststindigen Gewerbes aufzufassen haben, oder ob nicht die Betreffenden 
mit mehr Recht einer anderen Berufsklasse beigezahlt werden kiénnten—und 
vielleicht auch beigezihlt worden sind. Die iiberaus fliissigen Grenzen, in 
welchen das stidtische Instrumentenmacherhandwerk zur Ausiibung gelangte, 
Mit Vorliebe und mit grossem Erfolg wurde 
Es ist oft kaum méglich zu 


erschweren jede Untersuchung. 
dilettirend auf dieses Gebiet hiniiber gegriffen. 
sagen, wer als Instrumentenmacher von Fach zu gelten hatte und wer nicht. 
Die Instrumentenfabrikation lag zumeist in der Sphire der gewdhnlichen 
Handwerke, soweit nicht die Spielleute (die Organisten, Lautenisten, Freunde 
der Musik, etc.) ihre Instrumente selbst herstellten, was in den meisten Fallen 
geschah. In den Reihen der Schreiner (Tischler, Kistler), der Schlosser und 
Windenmacher, der Drechsler in Holz und Horn, sowie der Roth- und Gelb- 
giesser und der Schmiede, ja sogar der Goldarbeiter, sind die Verfertiger des 
Tonwerkzeugs zu finden. Dies geht auch aus der 1511 erschienenen Schrift 
», Musika “ des Sebastian Virdung hervor. ,,Das clavichordium und andere 
instrument wie man dye machen soll, das wil ich nit beschreiben, dann das trifft 
mer dye architectur oder das Handwerk der schreyner an, dann dye musi- 
cam. . . .‘* Dass sich das ziinftige Handwerk noch in der zweiten Hilfte 
des 17. Jahrhunderts mit dem Instrumentenbau befasste, zeigt deutlich eine 
Stelle in der Niirnberger Holtz-Pain-Metall-Drechsler-Ordnung: ,,Sollen dye 
meister dess drechslerhandwerks macht haben, neben denen wildruf und horn- 
drehern hinfiihro von gepaist und ungepaistem horn ungehindert zu drehen 

die fagot, flagolet und andere musikalische instrumenta beeden theilen 
“* Der Instrumentenbau Zeit 
bereits so ziemlich in allen Zweigen auf eigene Fiisse gestellt und war im Ge- 
werbeleben einzelner Staidte eine typische Erscheinung geworden. Die Ent- 
3eschaffenheit der Ton- 


gemein bleiben. hatte sich um diese 


wickelung der Musik hatte héhere Anspriiche an die 
werkzeuge gestellt, als sie jeder gewOhnlicher Handwerker zu_befriedigen 
vermochte. Der Bedarf an Musikinstrumenten gestiegen. Die 
materielle Voraussetzung war damit gegeben auf die ein eigener Beruf sich 
griinden konnte. Garzoni, in seinem von Johst Amman in Niirnberg illustrirten 
, Allgemeinen Schauplatz aller  Kiinste, und Handwerke “ 
beriicksichtigt ganz besonders die Musikinstrumentenmacher. Weige/ schildert 
gleichfalls ausfiihrlich und mit Abbildungen die Geigen- und Lautenmacher, 
Die rium- 


war auch 


Professionen 


die Trompeten- und Pfeifenmacher, Orgelbauer und Saitenmacher. 
liche Ausbreitung des Gewerbes beginnt mit Ende des 16. und Anfang des 17. 
Jahrhunderts, wie aus der schon erwahnten Schrift des Sebastian Virdung und 
einer Abhandlung des Michael Pritorius zu ersehen ist. Der 
Historiker Vidal meint sogar: ,,En Allemagne l'art du luthier prenait déja 
place vers la fin du XVI*siécle parmi les métiers les plus répandus.“ Der 
Schwerpunkt der deutschen Instrumentenmacherindustrie hat fiir lange Zeit 
im Siiden und Siidosten geruht. Hauptsitze sind neben Niirnberg und Augs- 
burg: Miinchen, Prag und Wien. In Mittel- und Norddeutschland treten auf 
diesem Felde des Gewerbefleisses hervor : Dresden, Frankfurt, Berlin, Erfurt, 
Hannover und Hamburg. Dagegen ist von Leipzig so gut wie gar nicht die 
Rede, obgleich gerade dort die Instrumentenmacherkunst sehr friihzeitig Fuss 
gefasst hatte. Es besass als Mittelpunkt der Kunstiibung in Mitteldeutsch- 
land, wie aus den Innungsordnungen des 15. Jahrhunderts hervorgeht, schon 
damals seine Stadtpfeiferkapelle, welche die Kirchenmusik und die Musik bei 
biirgerlichen Festlichkeiten besorgte. Ausserdem gab es Kunstgeiger und 
kleine Musikbanden, die sich der Laute und Flite, sowie des zierlichen 
Tasteninstrumentes bedienten. Aus allen Ueberlieferungen und vielen aufge- 
fundenen Privatbriefen ehemaliger ,, Meister “ geht hervor, dass Leipzig schon 
von Alters her eine besondere Anziehungskraft fiir musikalische Instrumenten- 
macher gehabt hat. Das lokalgeschichtliche Schriftthum schweigt dariiber 
aber Vollstandig. Die Biirgermatrikel, die Stadtkassenrechnungen, das Stadt- 
buch, sowie die Schéffenbiicher bieten geringen Anhalt. Der erste Vertreter 
der Musikinstrumentenindustrie, der im Biirger-Aufnahmebuch eingetragen ist, 
war der Leiermacher Heinrich Stoer. Die Eintragung erfolgte im Jahre 1520. 
Neben der Eintragung steht noch der Vermerk: ,,d (edit) nihil pp (propter) 
rabitatem offici j.“ Weite wurden im Laufe desselben Jahrhunderts als Birger 


franzdsische 








also may make harps for social entertainment purposes, horns and bass drums 
for the chase and war. Gfdérer also mentions that wind and string instruments 
had been made for sale in various parts of the Frankish Empire. In Charle- 
magne’s time organs were made, so we are informed, by the monks of St. Galle. 
Einhard also speaks of an organ maker of Louis the Pious,in826. We often 
find mention made of organ builders from 872-1150, and the chronicles of 
different knightly courts make mention of entertainments at which instruments 
of home manufacture had been used. Decided information we do not get until 
after the reign of the Hohenstaufen. Only atthe end of the thirteenth and the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century German city chronicles mention in exceptional 
cases makers of this luxury. Harps, trumpets and trombones are spoken of 
repeatedly, and for the first time in the middle of the fifteenth century. Itis not 
certain whether the makers of instruments were then representing a separate 
trade, or whether they did not belong to another class of industry. The latter 
was likely the case. The uncertain limits of industry make it hard to define 
the beginning of the separate manufacture of musical instruments. The making 
of instruments was a favored work of dilettanti, and a successful one. It is 
frequently impossible to discern who was solely a musical instrument maker or 
who was not. ‘This industry was in the hands of ordinary workmen when not 
indulged in by players (organists, harpists, lovers of music, &c.) who made 
mostly their own instruments. We find the makers of musical objects to belong 
to the following trades : carpenters, joiners, locksmiths, windlass makers, turn- 
ers in horn or wood, copper and brass workers, blacksmiths and even gold- 
smiths. We gather this from writings of Sebastian Virdung, entitled “ Musika,” 
published in 1511. He says: “ Theclavichordium, how it is made I will not de- 
scribe, as this is a matter for the architect or the joiner, not for the musician.” 
The following proves that members of the trade guilds were still making musi- 
cal instruments in the last half of the seventeenthcéntury. Inthe ordinance of 
Nurember gentitled “Wood, Horn, Metal and Turning” it is remarked that 
the master turners shall have the right to make horns, fagotti and flageolets 
and other musical instruments. The making of musical instruments had grad- 
ually become a trade in itself, and many towns were harboring makers of sep- 
The musical development necessitated instruments which 
The demand for 


arate articles. 
required more care than ordinary artisans could give them. 
instruments increased rapidly. ‘This created the impulse to open up new 
branches of musical industry. 

The “ Allgemeinen Schauplatz aller Kiinste, Professionen und Handwerken,” 
by Garzoni, illustrated by Johst Amman, in Nuremberg, mentions especially 
the musical instrument makers. Also Weigel describes, with illustrations, the 
makers of violins, harps, trumpets and flutes, organ builders and string makers, 
The extending of the trade dates from the end of the sixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, as reported by Sebastian Virdung, whom we 
mentioned above ; also by Michael Pratorius. The French historian Vidal 
even says: “In Germany the art of making harps had already taken a promi- 
nent place among the best known trades toward the end of the sixteenth 
century.” 

The principal points of the industry had been for a long time in 

They were, besides Nuremberg and Augsburg, Munich, Prague 
In Middle and North Germany the more prominent places were 
Of Leipsic there 


the south 
and southeast. 
and Vienna. 

Dresden, Frankfort, Berlin, Erfurt, Hanover and Hamburg. 
is hardly any mention made, although it was here that the instrument making 
industry gained an early foothold. Asa music centre in Middle Germany it 
already had its city musical band in the fifteenth century, as the documents of 
that time affirm. This orchestra did duty at church and at civic festivities. 
Besides there were artists on the violin and small musical bands which played 
the harp, flute and the pretty keyed instrument. From all accounts and many 
letters from masters of that time, it is plain that Leipsic has been a favorite 
historical documents make, 


the 


place with instrument makers for ages. ‘The local 


however, no mention of this. ‘The official books and registers of city are 


searched in vain for information on this subject. The first representative of 
the musical instrument industry we find noticed in 1520 was the lyre maker 
Heinrich Stoer. 
as having received citizenship : 
the years 1569, 1577, 1590 and 1591; 
mean that these were the only instrument makers during that period, as many 
rhe official and 


Further on during that century the following are enumerated 
one organ builder, 1524; four harp makers, in 
not 


a flute maker, 1599. This does 


aliens or non-citizens carried on this work. register of 1535 
1543 mentions two clavichord makers resident of Leipsic which cannot be 
found under this designation in the city rolls. The industry was at the begin- 
The Leipsic metal and gut string industry was 


This is proven by a letter of the 


ning only of small import. 
prominently known throughout Germany. 
well-known burgomaster of Leipsic, Hieronymus Rauscher. 
date of April 29, 1575, to the Elector August of Saxony, sending him twenty- 
four rolls brass and steel strings for some instruments, also strings which are 


He writes under 


used on violins, excusing a delay of two months in carrying out his order, as 
the strings could not be obtained then in Leipsic, and that he had ordered 
them from Frankfort, and for which he had paid two guilders. He winds up 
by saying that the best strings, however, are made at Leipsic. 

The first makers of gut strings are recorded in 1556 as Nicolas Guden and 
Arnold Findiger. Their relation to the butcher trade was regulated in that 
year. It is also mentioned in the city records that a younger brother of Fin- 
diger should be a workman for one or three years more before receiving per- 


mission to own a shop himself. 


This young Findiger appears in 1560 in the citizen record as a string maker 
7 g 5 
This string making industry dropped out almost entirely 


on his own account. 












aulgenommen : 


Ein Orgelbauer 1524, vier Lautenmacher in den Jahren 1569, 
1591, ein Es 
iss diese Instrumentenmacher die einzigen in jener Periode hier 


1577, 1590 und Pfeifenmacher 1599. ist damit natiirlich nicht 
gesagt, di 
wareti. Viele Nichtbiirger iibten das Gewerbe gleichfalls aus. Das Schéppen- 


buch von 1535 bezw. 1543 giebt zwei in Leipzig wohnhafte Clavichordienmacher 
an, welche unter dieser Bezeichnung in der Matrikel nicht zu finden sind. Das 
Die Metall- Darm- 


saitenfabrikation nahm eine besonders hervorragende Stelle ein und war weit 


Gewerbe war von Anfang an kein unbedeutendes. und 


Dafiir zeugt ein Brief des bekannten //zerony- 
Biirgermeisters von Leipzig. 


im deutschen Lande beriihmt. 


mus Rauscher Derselbe schreibt 


unter dem 29. 
April 1575 an den Kurfiirsten August von Sachsen bei Uebersendung von 24 
Rollen ,, messenen stelenen seiten uff dye instrument”: ,, Demnach Ew. Ch. 


F. Gn. mir fiir zweien Monaten ezlicher stelenen und messenen auch anderer 

seiten halber, dye man uff dye Geigen zu brauchen pflegett, allergnedigst 

schreiben lassen, welche aber damals nicht zu bekomen gewesen, als hab ich 

der seiten uff dye Geigen fiir zwene gulden von Frankfurtt bestellt, allhie aber 

n dye allerbesten gemacht.“ 

laut 
Ihr 


zum Fleischerhandwerk wird noch in demselben Jahre vom Rathe wie folgt 


Die Vertreter der Darmsaitenfabrikation sind 


matrikel vom Jahre 1556 Niclas Guden und Arnold Findiger 


ersten der Biirger- 


Verhialtniss 


1 
reregei 


t: ,,Niclassen Guden und Arnholdt Findiger seitenmacher,auch dem Hand- 
’ j 1 
wery del 


wochen umb die ander den obengenamsten zween seitenmachern die derm soviel 


Fleischer ist dieser Abschied gegeben worden, dass die Fleischer eine 
sie der nicht ufn kauf zum markt in die bencke machen, in zimlichen kauf sullen zu 

Gleichzeitig wurde zwischen den Beiden, wie aus einer Rand- 
Protokolls 


Bruder Findigers, ,,noch ein jar oder drey vor einen gesellen“ arbeiten sollte ,,ehe 


kommen lassen.“ 
bemerkung des ersichtlich, eine Verabredung getroffen, dass der 
man ihm ein sonder wergstat vergiénne “ Der jiingere Findiger erscheint dem- 
Das Hand- 


Jahrhundert fast ginz- 


gemiiss erst 1560 im Biirgerbuch als selbstaéndiger Saitenmacher. 
werk der Saitenmacher erlosch aber fiir Leipzig im 17. 
Zum Biirgerrechte gelangten nur: vier Geigen- und Lautenmacher in den 
1694 ; 
ein Lautenhindler 1658, ein Saitenmacher 1622 und vier Orgelbauer 1620, 1621, 


ii¢ h 


Jahren 1615, 1645, 1654 und 1678; drei Pfeifenmacher und 


1628, 1684 


1662 und 1682. Einer der Geigen- und Lautenmacher verdient besonders nam- 


haft gemacht zu werden: Veit Hoffmann aus Ilmenau, der 1654 das Biirger- 


recht erhielt. Der Geigenbau wurde in seiner Familie bis zu den Urenkeln 
herab betrieben. Die Leipziger Musikinstrumentenfabrikation hatte sich im 
16.und 17. Jahrhundert vorwiegend mit Saiteninstrumenten  befasst. Ihr 


p* ss 


Schwerpunkt liegt wahrend des 18. Jahrhunderts in der Herstellung von Blas- 


instrumenten. Die Untersuchung findet von jetzt ab ein dankenswerthes Hilfs- 


mittel in den unter den Titeln ,,Jetzt lebendes Leipzig“, ,, Jetzt lebendes und 


florirendes Leipzig“, ,, Leipziger Adress- Post- und Reisekalender“ jahrlich er- 


schiet Vorliufern des modernen \dressbuches. Die Instrumenten- 


larin vom Jahre 1714 ab aufgefiihrt. 


lenen 


macher werden « Sie erscheinen unter den 


,,Kiinstlern’, elf an der Zahl Die einzelnen Zweige des Instrumentenbaues 
sind allerdings nicht unterschieden, aber man erkennt doch, dass sowohl Geigen 
ind Lauten, wie Hérner, Trompeten und Posaunen hergestellt worden sind. In 
den Jahrgaingen von 1765 ab sind die Geigen- und Lautenmacher (zusammen 
27) von den,,Instrumenten- und Pfeifenmachern“ getrennt, und lasst sich ein 
allmihliches Wachsen beobachten. Paul Auppers, dem wir in der Hauptsache 


diese Unterlagen verdanken, stellt auch hieriiber eine interessante Tabelle auf, 
welche die Zeit von 1714-1798 umfasst. Aus derselben geht hervor, dass bei 
unterschiedlichen Schwankungen eine Zunahme von circa sieben Instrumenten- 
verzeichnen ist. 


machern zu Das deutsche Instrumentenmachergewerbe war 


aber in keinem seiner Hauptzweige ziinftig. Weder die Verfertiger von Saiten- 
instrumenten, noch die Holz- und Blechblasinstrumentenmacher besassen Special- 


irtikel. Der Klavierbau, welcher zum Gebiet der Orgelbauer gehérte, wurde 
als selbstandiger Beruf auch nicht in griésserem Massstabe betrieben. Die Li- 
teratur ist in ihren Aeusserungen iiber das Gewerbe der musikalischen Instru- 


Weigel schreibt 
\bbildung der Gemein-Niitzlichen Haupt-Stinde“ (1698) mit 


mentenmacher auch nach dieser Richtung ungemein knapp 


Geigen- und Lautenmacher blos: ,,Sie haben keine gewisse 


” 


schon auch lernen und Gesellen beférdern, welche hie 


Jungen 


und da genugsam Arbeit finden.“ 


Von den Trompeten- und Pfeifenmachern 

wird gesagt: ,,Es ist aber doch ihr Gewerb nachgehends vor eine freie Kunst 
Struvi 

1 


(opificium liberum) an dritter Stelle die Orgelbauer und musikalischen Instrumen- 


gehalten worden ... * 


s 


zahit 1738 unter den freien Handwerken 


tenmacher auf. Dieselben wollen ein freies Handwerk sein. Sie rechnen sich zur 


freien Kunst im besseren Sinn und fiihlen sich als Kiinstler. Die freie Kunst be- 


deutet fiir sie die Abgrenzung von den banausischen Gewerben. Die Innung 


wiirde sie den ,,niederen Professionen niher riicken. Und um so 


dagegen 
leichter glaubten sie auf Zunftschranken verzichten zu kénnen, als sie in ihrer 
musikalischen Begabung ein Privileg besitzen, welches natiirliche Schranken 


bildet Niirnberg 


5) 


ne Ausnahme 


zieht. E das 1625 die ‘Trompetenmacherin- 


nung erhielt. Wo die Stadtverfassung aber sonst auf Ziinften basirte, wurden 
die Instrumentenmacher der Zunft zugezahlt, aus der sie hervorgegangen, oder 
Verhalt- 
nisse des Leipziger Instrumenmacher-Gewerbes beruhten auf derselben Grund- 


der sie durch sonstige Beziehungen nahe standen. Die rechtlichen 


lage. Die Leipziger Instrumentenmacher waren sich auch bewusst, einer Be- 
schaftigung kunstgewerblicher Art obzuliegen und reden mit Selbstgefiihl von 
Ein Umstand 
gesprochen haben. Die materiellen Verhiltnisse der Gewerbsgenossen scheinen 


ihrer ,,anerkannt freien Kunst.”’ anderer mag zwar auch mit- 


sehr ungleich gewesen zu sein. Nur einige Instrumentenmacher befanden sich 
im Biirgerrecht. Die iibrigen gehéhrten zu den Schutzverwandten der Stadt. 


Sie waren also von den biirgerlichen Abgaben befreit und hatten blos Schutz. 
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during the seventeenth century. There were admitted to citizenship four violin 
and harp makers during the years of 1615, 1645, 1654 and 1678; three flute 
makers in 1628, 1684 and 1694; one harp dealer in 1658 ; one string maker in 
One of the violin 
and harp makers deserves mention—Veit Hoffmann, of Ilmenau, who received 
his citizenship in 1654. This branch of industry was carried on in his family 
by his children, grandchildren and great grandchildren. The principal branch of 
the musical instrument industry in Leipsic during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was the making of string instruments, while during the eighteenth 
century Re- 
searches from that time on are rewarded by such mediums as “ Jetzt lebendes 
“Leipziger Adress Post 


1622, and four organ builders in 1620, 1621, 1662 and 1682. 


the most prominent feature was wind instrument making. 
Leipzig,” 
und Reisekalender,” which were the precursors of the modern city directories. 
From 1714 the instrument makers are regularly mentioned in these works. 
They appear first as artists, eleven in number. While no distinction is made 
in different branches of the makers, it can be discerned that the products were 
After 1765 the violin and harp 
makers (in numbers twenty-seven) were distinguished from instrument and 
flute makers, and the growth of the industry is clearly visible. Paul Kiippers, 
to whom we owe most of this information, had compiled a statistical table which 
the 


gain of about seven instrument makers in that time. 


“Jetzt lebendes und florirendes Leipzig,” 


violins, harps, horns, trumpets and trombones. 


From this we notice that there was a 
The German musical 
Neither the makers of 
string instruments nor those of wood and brass wind instruments had special 


covers time from 1714 until 1798. 


instrument industry was not incorporated in the guilds. 
Piano making, unlike organ building, was not considered as a special 


licenses. 


branch. Information on this subject is rather meagre. For instance, Weigel 


writes in his “Abbildung der Gemein-Niitzlichen Haupt-Staende ” ,(1698) 


of the violin and harp makers: “ They-do not belong to any guild, although 
they have apprentices and workmen, who find enough work to do here and 
“Their branch of 


Struve enumerates them in 1738 among opifi- 


there.” Of the trumpet and flute makers he says: in- 
dustry is considered a free art.” 
cium liberum (free industry), giving third place to organ builders and musi- 
instrument makers. They wanted to be free industrials. They counted 
themselves among the free arts in a higher sense and felt as artists. 
The guild would bring them 


They thought to be able to do without 


cal 
Free art 
meant a line of division from ordinary trades. 
nearer to the lower branches of trade. 
rade union limits, as the musical accomplishment gave them privileges which 
the 
Whenever the city government 


drew their own lines. An exception was Nuremberg, where in 1625 
trumpet makers were formed into a corporation. 
was based on guild organizations the instrument makers were counted with the 
guild from which their trade emanated, or which was nearest to them in their 
different relations. The rights of the Leipsic instrument makers were based 
on this rule. 

belonging to an art producing branch of 
industry and speak with sincerity of their “ acknowledged free art.” Another 


It appears that the material 


They also were conscious of 


circumstance may have influenced this position. 
Only a few 
The 
latter were absolved from city taxes and were only obliged to pay the city the 
This thaler The guild tax 


was at that time quite high, which was another reason for free pursuit of the 


advantages of the different instrument makers were quite unequal. 
of these were citizens ; the others were under the protection of the city. 
protection tax. amounted to 1 12 groschen. 
This freedom, however, had often to battle against the attacks of 
Pfalz in his study, “ Ein Wort tiber den Urkundenschatz der 
disturbances had broken between 
But it was not only the joiners who 


industry. 
the trade guilds. 

Handwerksladen,” relates of which out 
Leipsic joiners and instrument makers. 
believed themselves injured by them; the locksmiths and turners also took up 
the fight. ‘he makers of pianos were especially obnoxious to the joiners. 
While the latter asserted that the case of these instruments came under the 
joiners’ trade, they did all they could to prevent joiners from assisting the piano 
makers. The makers of wind in collision with the 
joiners every time that they furnished a cover for the instrument without 


The city council mediated in this 


instruments also came 
having had recourse to the joiners’ guild. 
matter and it was decided to let the instrument makers go their own way and 
also let joiners do their work by paying 20 to 3o thalers into the fund of 
the guild, as well as the regular quarterly dues. They were not allowed to take 
part in the guild's quarterly meetings. ‘he Leipsic wind instrument makers 
formed a union, which held meetings regulating apprenticeship, &c. It was the 
custom in 1792 that an apprentice should serve six years, and if he brought his 
own bed to the master’s dwelling five years ; should he prove himself useful and 
capable, it was the master’s right to shorten the term six months or even a 
year. An apprentice was not freed. ‘The master would only let him go and 
give him a letter as an apprentice. It was anyone's right to establish himself 
as master of trade. Whoever thought he was capable could make instruments. 
In this manner Leipsic in the eighteenth century formed a period of industrial 
aspirations. ‘This did not go much beyond the city boundary, and with few 
exceptions represented only local and repair work. 
instruments in brass and wood shows to better advantage in the last half of the 
In 1770 mention is already made of a remarkable manu- 


In 1763 the Government made inquiries as to 


The making of wind 


eighteenth century. 
facturing branch of the industry. 
the means of obtaining sustenance, and in an acta there is a complaint made by 
the trimming makers that a woman by the name of Schwabe was peddling 
ribbons. They set forth that her husband cannot be accounted as a poor 
workingman, being an instrument maker and buying his wood from foreign 
countries by the cart load; that he has journeymen working for him in and out 
of the house ; that he is not a citizen, but is under the protection of the city, &c. 
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geld zu entrichten. Dies betrug ungefahr jahrlich fiir den Einzelnen 1 Thaler 
12 Groschen. Der Innungsapparat war zudem damals recht kostspielig, was fiir 
die Freiheit ihres Gewerbes gewiss mit in’s Gewicht gefallenist. Diese Freiheit 
musste oft schwer vertheidigt werden gegeniiber dem ziinftigen Handwerk. Schon 
Pfalz hat in seiner Studie ,,Ein Wort iiber den Urkundenschatz der Hand- 
werksladen“, von den Streitigkeiten erzihlt, welche zwischen dem Leipziger 
Tischlerhandwerk und den dortigen Instrumentenmachern sich zutrugen. Aber 
nicht allein die Schreiner, sondern auch die Schlosser und Drechsler glaubten 
sich durch sie beeintrachtigt. Die Verfertiger von Klavieren waren in erster 
Linie den Tischlern ein Dornim Auge. Indem sie einerseits behaupteten, dass 
der aussere Bau dieser Instrumente ausschliesslich der Innung und keinem Instru- 
mentenmacher zustehe, suchten sie anderweitig zu verhindern, dass Tischlerge- 
sellen von Instrumentenmachern beschaftigt wurden. Auch zwischen den Verfer- 
tigern von Blasinstrumenten und Tischlern kam es zu lebhaften Auseinandersetz- 
ungen jedes mal, wenn sie sich einfallen liessen, die Futterale u. s. w. ohne Mit- 
wirkung des ehrsamen Tischlerhandwerks herzustellen. Durch obrigkeitliche Ver- 
mittlung wurde mit den Tischlern paktirt. Die Instrumentenmacher bezahlten 
20 bis 30 Thaler an die Lade und ausserdem den regelmissigen Vierteljahres- 
Jeitrag. Sie blieben dann von der Innung unbehelligt und erhielten ihre 
Gesellen vom Handwerk zugesendet. Sie diirften aber an der Quartalszusam- 
menkunft nicht perséhnlich theilnehmen, was in der Gesellenfrage namentlich 
mit Riicksicht auf Unterstiitzungsberechtigungen auch gute Griinde hatte. Ein 
loses fiusseres Band hat dessenungeachted die Leipziger Blasinstrumenten- 
macher umschlungen. Eine Art freier Vereinigung bestand unter ihnen, 
welche ,,ihr Quartal“ hielt, bestimmte Normen fiir das Lehrlingswesen hatte 
und dergleichen mehr. Es war 1792 iiblich, dass ein Lehrling sechs Jahre, 
uud wenn er dem Lehrherrn ein Bett mitbrachte, fiinf Jahre in der Lehre 
stehen musste. Verhielt sich der Lehrling gut und lernte zeitig etwas, so stand 
es dem Lehrherrn frei, jenem ein halbes, auch wohl nach Befinden ein ganzes 
Jahr von der Zeit zu erlassen. Losgesprochen wurde der Lehrling nicht. Der 
Lehrherr pflegte ihn nur ,,los zu geben“ und dariiber einen Lehrbrief zu unter- 
schreiben. Es stand jedoch im Belieben eines jeden sich als selbstandiger 
Meister niederzulassen. Wer sich geschickt dafiir hielt, mochte Tongerith 
Der Leipziger Instrumentenbau des 18. Jahrhunderts bildet so 
Er ging aber 


verfertigen. 
eine vollig abgeschlossene Periode gewerbfleissigen Schaffens. 
wenig iiber die Form handwerk massigen Kleinbetriebs hinaus und ist mit 
geringen Ausnahmen, als Lokal- und Reparaturgewerbe zu bezeichnen. Die 
Verfertigung von Blasinstrumenten in Holz und Blech nahm dagegen in der 
zweiten Hialfte des 18. Jahrhunderts gréssere Dimensionen an. 1770 konnte 
bereits von einem beachtenswerthen fabrikindustriellen Betriebe gesprochen 
werden. In der 1763 erschienenen ,,L. R. A. II. S. No. 1 Acta die aller- 
gnadigst anbefohlene Untersuchung des Nahrungszustandes der Stadt Leipzig 
betreffend“, beklagen sich die Posamentierer, das eine Frau Schwade, Hausier- 
handel mit Band betreibt und fiihren weiter aus: ,,Was der Schwabin ihr Ehe- 
mann ist, so kann selbiger nicht als ein armer Instrumentenmacher 4stimirt 
werden, indem er das Holz,so dazu verarbeitet wird, ganze Frachtkasten 
Weise aus fremden Lindern kommen lisst, verleget andere damit, hat auch 
etliche Gesellen in und ausser dem Hause, ist aber nicht Biirger und steht nur 
under dem Schutz “ Im Jahre 1784 wird sowohl das Geschaft jenes 
Schwabe, wie das des Instrumentenmachers A,vone unter den ,,Fabriken“ ge- 
nannt, welche in Leipzig vorhanden waren. Ein zeitgenéssischer Schriftsteller 
sagt dariiber: ,,Da Fabriken blasender Instrumente anhietzo nicht haufig sind, 
so kénnen die hiesigen immerhin als betraichtlich gehalten werden, ob sie gleich 
nur etliche dreissig Leute beschaftigen, zehn bis zwélf Lehrbursche abgerech- 
net Es werden in denselben alle Arten blasender Instrumente ver- 
fertigt, sowohl metallene wie hélzerne In Messing kénnen woéchent- 
lich auf jeden Arbeiter zwei Hérner gerechnet werden, in Holz is es aber 
der zu Verschiedenheit der Instrumente nicht zu bestimmen 

Die hier verfertigten Instrumente gehen meistentheils ausser Landes, 
und zum Theil in die entferntesten Gegenden von Europa " 


wegen grossen 


Dass Leipzig in diesem Fabrikationszweige in der That um jene Zeit Her- 
vorragendes leistete, geht auch aus einer Besprechung Wadther’s iiber das 
,,Deutsche Posaunenmachergewerbe“ hervor, als dessen Hauptsitz er neben 
Niirnberg und Berlin noch Zespzig nennt. Die Art des Vertriebes der musika- 
lischen Instrumente war eine dreifache. Die besseren Sorten wurden meistens 
auf Bestellung gearbeitet. Der Absatz der geringeren Arten erfolgte mittels 
Markt- und Messbesuches, auf dem Wege des Hausirhandels, sowie durch den 
Grosshandler, der auch die Rohmaterialien beschaffte (,,Verleger“). Als die 
Production sich dann vergrésserte, gewann auch fiir sie das Verlagsgeschift 
Bedeutung. Und insofern, als sie sich nicht auf den Verkauf ihrer eignen 
Waaren beschrinkten, sind als Leipziger Handler die schon erwahnten Instru- 
mentenmacher Krone und Schwabe zu nennen. Sie besorgten den ,,auswirti- 
gen Debit“ und werden ausdriicklich als Verleger bezeichnet, weshalb sie auch 
unter der Kaufmannschaft figuriren. Was den Geigenbau anbetrifft, so repri- 
stidtischen Meister damals mehr das Kiinstlerthum in diesem 
Zweige. Sie suchten, da sie in direktem Contact mit der musikalischen 
Welt standen, héhere Anspriiche zu befriedigen. Ihre Production ging nicht 
in’s Grosse, indem die Zahl ihrer Abnehmer nur eine beschriankte sein konnte. 
Da war zunichst die Geigen- und Lautenmacher-Familie Hoffmann, die Nach- 
kommen des Veit Hoffmann aus Ilmenau. Sein Sohn Martin galt als ,,beriihm- 
ter Lautenmacher.“ Dieser hatte zwei Séhne hinterlassen, von denen der 
iltere wie der Vater sich als Lautenmacher auszeichnete ; der jiingere als Ver- 
fertiger von Geigen und Bissen noch heute mit Anerkennung genannt wird. 
Der Erstere, Fohann Christian Hoffmann, wurde durch den Titel eines kénig- 


sentirten die 








In the year 1784 the business of this Schwabe as well as that of the instrument 
maker Krone are mentioned as factories. A contemporaneous writer says in 
regard to this: “As factories of wind instruments are at present not frequent, 
those here may be accounted as important, inasmuch as they give work 
to about thirty workmen, including ten or twelve apprentices. In those 
factories are made wood and metal instruments of all kinds. In brass it may 
be calculated that the weekly average is two horns for each journeyman, but, 
owing to the great variety of wood instruments, the result cannot be computed 
as well. The instruments which are made here are mostly sent to other coun- 
tries, even to the farthest part of Europe.” 

That Leipsic was prominent at this time in the manufacture of this branch 
of industry is corroborated by Walther in his discourse on “ Deutsche 
Posaunenmachergewerbe,”’ when he mentions Leipsic, besides Nuremberg and 
Berlin, as a chief manufacturing city. The way business was consummated was 
threefold. The better class goods were chiefly made on orders. 
class goods were sold on market days and at fairs and by peddling; also through 
wholesale dealers, who generally furnished the raw material. When the produc- 
tion became considerable the wholesale dealers of course had to extend their 
business facilities. 
duction are the 


The lower 


Among those who did not confine trade to their own pro- 


Leipsic manufacturers and dealers mentioned before, 
Krone and Schwabe. They dealt with other countries and are mentioned 
expressly as wholesale dealers, and rank among the merchant class. The 
masters of the city of Leipsic represented the art in the making of violins. 
They sought to satisfy the increasing demands for high-class work, having come 
in direct contact with the musical world. This production did not come into 
the wholesale trade, as the number of buyers was limited. 
the violinand harp makers Hoffmann, the descendants of Veit Hoffmann, of 
Ilmenau. He 


left two sons ; the elder distinguished himself as a harp maker, as his father did 


We may mention 
His son Martin was accounted as a “celebrated harp maker.” 


before him; the younger is still remembered as a maker of violins and basses. 
The elder brother, Johann Christian Hoffmann, received the title “ Royal 
Polish and Electoral Saxon Court Instrument and Harp Maker.’ Through 
his friendly relations with Johann Sebastian Bach he had become known beyond 
the frontier. After him are mentioned as esteemed Chr. Friedrich 
Hunger and Joh. Sam. Fritzche. Vidal speaks of the former with enthusiasm : 
“ His violins and violoncellos are constructed in the Italian style and may be 
placed on a par with the best productions in Germany.” 

Favorite names, among others, were the makers of wind instruments, Sattler, 
Pérschmann aid the flautist Trommlitz. The organ builders, Zach, Hilde- 
brand, Joh. Scheibe and Chr. Immanuel Schweinefleisch, were promoters of 
Their names are closely connected 


masters 


Leipsic’s great reputation for church music. 
with that of J.S. Bach. These flourishing times for Leipsic’s musical indus- 
tries did not last long, as the Napoleonic wars brought everything to a stand- 
still. This is shown the city asked musical instrument 
makers under protection to pay the their 
reply: ‘Our business, takes a prominent luxuries, 
has suffered much from the fall of the 
Only a few of the masters remained domiciled at Leipsic on account of this ; the 
It proved 


those 

city 
place 

prices of 


when 


its taxes, by 


which among 

our products.” 
wind and string industries received a severe blow in consequence. 
different with a branch of the industry which was at that time in short dresses, 
so to speak—we refer to the piano builders. The smaller keyed instruments 
had been usually made by organ builders. It was not thought to be a paying 
investment to make a separate branch of piano building. 
speak of the organ builders Hildebrand, Scheibe and Schweinefleisch as being 
the best German piano makers of the eighteenth century. There were also 
piano makers among the instrument and flute makers. We find this in the 
Leipsic city directory of 1782. This is further corroborated in regard to the 
Joiner’s Act and in the price list (1794) of “Die Clavieres, Pianofortes, &c.,” of 
the instrument maker, F.G. Schulze. It was in those days lessa matter of origi- 
nality in piano-making than a more or less successful imitation of the me- 


Hence we hear them 


chanic Silbermann. 

The invention of the piano dates from the second decade of the cen- 
tury. It was based on producing strong and soft tones in conjunction with 
hammers and the “claves” of the ordinary key instruments (clavecin, clavi- 
chord, spinet, virginal, &c.), which are played by pulling the strings by means 
of brass picks or goose quills to effect sound waves. ‘This invention by the 
organist Johann Gottlieb Schréter was first realized by Gottfried Silbermann, 
in Freiberg aS., who was styled court and state organ builder. The subse- 
quent improvements were made in the southern part of Germany and in Vienna. 
Leipsic had nothing to do with this worth mentioning. The piano trade was 
limited mostly to exchanges with Austrian instruments. 
noted traders belonged the well-known firm, Breitkopf & Hartel. 
added to its articles of trade musical instruments, especially pianos, at the begin- 
ning of the second half of last century. Its piano trade developed from 1789 
so that in 1805 it sold eighty-eight instruments at a price total of 18,904 
This gave the then proprietor of the firm, Gottfried Christof Hartel, 


Among the most 
This house 


thalers. 
the idea to go into the piano manufacturing business on his own account. At 
about the middle of the year 1806 the first steps were taken toward the realiz- 
On October 11, 1806, Viennese journeymen received at the 


ation of this plan. 
The first piano, a wing shaped instrument of 


new factory the first wages. 
fine mahogany with six octaves, was received in Reval, where it realized 250 
thalers. The second and third instruments were finished in the same year, and 
thousands have been made since then. This trade, under the auspices of the 
wealth and power of the firm of Breitkopf & Hirtel, has become of great 











= 1) 


lich polnischen und kurfiirstlich-sichsischen Hof-Instrumenten- und Lauten- 
machers ausgezeichnet. Durch seine freundschaftlichen Beziehungen zu Johann 
Bach ist er auch weit Gewerbes bekannt 

Nach ihm galten als geschitzte Meister: Christ. Friedr. Hunger 
und Foh Fritzsche. Vidal Ersteren: ,,Ses 
violons et ses violon-celles sont construits dans le style italien et peuvent étre 


Sebastian iiber die Grenzen des 


geworden. 
Sam schreibt begeistert iiber 
placés parmi les meilleures productions de ce genre en Allemagne.“ Namen von 
gutem Klang unter den Blasinstrumentenmachern sind u. A. Sattler, Pérsch- 
mann und der Flitist Zrommlitz. Die Orgelbaumeister Zach, Hildebrand, Foh. 


Schetbe und Chr. Immanuel Sehweinefleisch brachten die Leipziger Kirchenmusik 


zu hohen Ehren und sind mit Bach’s Namen eng verkniipft. Diese Bliithezeit 
war aber fiir Leipzig’s Musikinstrumentenindustrie von kurzer Dauer. Ein 
Riickschlag trat mit den Napoleonischen Kriegen ein. Dies wird dadurch 


bewiesen, dass, als es sich darum handelte, die in der Schutzverwandtschaft 
Abgaben 
,, Unser 


stehenden musikalischen Instrumentenmacher zu den stidtischen 
heranzuziehen, Widerspruch seitens der Gewerbtreibenden erfolgte. 
Geschiift*‘ — heisst es in einer Eingabe —,,das einen nicht unbedeutenden Theil 
des Luxus mit einnimmt, ist durch den in manchen Zweigen sehr gesunkenen 
Wohistand unserer Stadt, sowie durch die in der Beschrinkung des Landes 
bedingte erschwerte Versendung, unberiihrt der gesunkenen Preise unserer Pro- 

Nur wenige Meister blieben infolge- 
Saiteninstrumentenfabrikation hatte 
es sich mit einem 


der Thitigkeit 


wesentlich zuriickgekommen.“ 
Blas 


Schlag erlitten 


ducte, 


dessen in Leipzig wohnen; die und 


dadurch Anders verhialt 


einen grossen 


der damals noch in den Kinderschuhen war: 


lasteninstrumente fertigten gew6hnlich die 


Industriezweige, 
der AZa 


{ Irgelba er. 


terbauer, Die kleineren 
Es wurde nicht fiir lohnend gehalten, aus der Klavierfabrikation 
einen besonderen Berufszweig zu machen. Die Namen der bekannten Meister : 
Hildebrand, Scheibe und Schweinefleisch werden deshalb auch zitirt, wenn von 
den besten deutschen Klavierbauern zu Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts die Rede 
ist. In der Instrumenten- und Pfeifenmacher waren zudem 
Mehrere, welche sich auf den Klavieren und Pianofortes verstanden. 
Das Leipziger Adressbuch von 1782 vermerkt dies ausdriicklich bei Einzelnen. 
Auch in den Tischlerakten 
‘des Instrumentenmachers F. G. Schu/ze aus dem Jahre 1794 ist dies 
ersichtlich. Es handelte sich bei den damaligen Klavieren weniger um Origi- 


nale, als um mehr oder minder geschickte Nachbildungen der Silbermann’schen 


Kategorie der 
Bau von 


und im Preisverzeichniss tiber ,,die Clavieres, Piano- 


fortes, etc.‘ 


Mechanik 

Die Erfindung des Pianoforte war im zweiten Decennium des Jahrhunderts 
gemacht worden. Sie beruhte, um Starke und Schwiache des Tones hervorzu- 
bringen, auf der mechanischen Verbindung von (Hackbrett) Himmerchen mit 
den claves der gewéhnlichen Tasteninstrumente (Clavecin, Clavichord, Spinett, 
), deren Besaitung durch Messingstifte oder Federkiele angerissen, 
d. h. in Schwingung gebracht wurde. Diese Erfindung des Organisten fohann 
Gottlieb Schréter warde von dem Hof- und Landorgelbauer Gottfried Silbermann 
Die weiteren techni- 


Virginal, ete 


in Freiberg i. S. zum ersten Male praktisch verwerthet. 





HARTE! 


GOTTFRIED CHRISTOF 


schen Fortschritte vollzogen sich aber im siidlichen Deutschland und in Wien. 
Leipsig war so gut wie gar nicht daran betheilight. Das Klaviergeschift 
beschrinkte sich meistens auf Zwischenhandel mit dsterreichischen Instrumen- 
ten. Zu den bedeutendsten Hindlern gehdrte damals die noch heute beste- 
hende Firma Brettkopf & Hartel. Sie hatte in den sechziger Jahren des vori- 
gen Jahrhunderts zu ihren sonstigen Geschaftszweigen den Musikalienhandel 
hinzugefiigt und war damit veranlasst worden, auch musikalische Instrumente, 
besonders Klaviere, zu fiihren. Ihr Klaviergeschaft hob sich vom Jahre 1789 
derartig, dass im Jahre 1805 nicht weniger als 88 Instrumente um rund 18,904 
Thaler verkauft wurden. Der damalige Besitzer und Leiter der Firma, Goft- 
Jried Christof Hartel, kam durch dieses glinzende Resultat auf den Gedanken, 
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importance in thehistory of German piano making. For Leipsic especially it 
was the beginning and the basis of all other similar undertakings. 
To be Concluded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Preliminary Fair for sample goods and sample collections, heretofore 
held apart from the regular Easter Fair of Leipsic, will open this spring for the 
first time from March 4 until March 16. For the present only the following 
will be exhibited: Porcelain, majolica, stoneware, crystal glass, bronze, cast iron 
and zinc wares, aluminium, alfenide, nickel and other metal ware, illuminating 
articles, leather goods, photographic albums, woodenware, paper articles, jewelry, 
Japan and China goods, artificial flowers, dolls and toys of all kinds, ironware, 
house and kitchen ware, wire goods, musical instruments, optical goods, soap 
and perfumery, cans, whips, articles of luxury, notions. 

ALL those firms that deal now with England will shortly experience a disagree- 
able surprise. The attempt which was made to have the London agents of firms 
doing business with England pay the English income tax on their sales has 
The English Government will doubtless shortly extend this to 
This is the 


been successful. 
all foreign firms doing business in England through local agents. 
result of an agitation gotten up some years ago by English manufacturers to 
protect them against foreign competition, especially that from Germany. 

A CERTAIN Paul Israel, London, E. C., Basinghale street, has lately sent a 
circular among German manufacturing houses asking them to take part in a per- 
manent international sample exhibition, which is supposed to open in London 
the first part of this year, demanding a cash advance of 25 per cent. of the 
yearly rent of space. It has been learned that Israel is financially irresponsible 
and that the exposition is not a fact by any means, as no ground has as yet been 
acquired for the exposition buildings, nor is the guarantee fund which Israel 
tried to get sufficient. Therefore it will be best to be cautious for the present 
in promising assistance to that undertaking. 


THE new rules for foreign traveling salesmen in Russia have now received the 
signature of the Russian Minister of Finance. The following are the salient points 
of the order: Foreign traveling salesmen, on arriving at the Russian frontier, 
have to apply at the Custom House for a first-class tradelicense. At the same 
time they have to pay the regulation fee. The license must be handed for regis- 
try to the inspector of customs in the district where the traveler wishes to be 
Finland is at present excepted from this rule and trading there is free 
Dutiable goods when taken into the country as samples are free, 
Foreign Jews 


active. 
from duty. 
provided they are returned six months from the day of entry. 
who are traveling for firms will have to show the Russian consuls their creden- 
tials from the firms employing them and receive the consular indorsement on 
the passports, the number of the card of identification and the name of the 
place where it was issued and the date. During the validity of the passport, or 
if no time is stated, foreign Jewish commercial travelers may repeatedly cross 


the frontier, on complying with the usual regulations. 


Ir 1s announced from St. Petersburg: The project of a world’s fair in St. Pet- 
ersburg in 1903 begins to occupy the attention of the Russian press. Itis the 
generally expressed opinion that Petersburg would in doing this only celebrate 
in a worthy manner its two centuries of existence. Ten years after the world’s 
fair in Chicago, three years after that of Paris in 1900, would be the right time. 
However, if Paris is already at the present moment preparing for its exposition, 
still five years distant, it were best that Petersburg should begin to organize 


without a moment’s delay. 


PERSONAL AND BUSINESS NEWS. 


in Munich, failed Decem- 


I. B. WESTERMAIR, musical instrument dealer 
ber 28. It is said that a forced comprise may be effected. 

Tue German Emperor has appointed the merchant N. Persson consul at 
Helsingborg, Sweden, in place of the former Consul Olssen. Also the merchant 


Gustav Volkmann as consul at Bucamaranga, Colombia, in place of Consul 


Lorent, voluntarily retired. 


EXPORT TRADE AND CUSTOMS. 


Ir 1s officially given out under date of January 1, 1895, in reference to the 
commercial relations of Germany and foreign countries, that Germany has made 
commercial treaties with customs privileges and the most favored nation clause 
with Belgium, Greece, Italy, Austro-Hungary, Rumania, Russia, Switzerland 
All these treaties run until the end of the year 1903; after that, one 
Only the treaty with Greece 
Treaties in which 


and Servia. 
year from time of notification of abrogation. 
ends in March, 1895, one year after that from date of notice. 
Germany is mentioned only as a most favored nation are in force with Egypt, 


Argentine Republic, Bulgaria, Chili, Colombian republic, Costa Rica, 
Denmark, Sto. Domingo, Ecuador, France, Great Britain and _ colonies 


and foreign possessions, Guatemala, Hawaii, Honduras, Liberia, Mada- 
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die Fabrikation von Pianofortes selbst in die Hand zu nehmen. Um die Mitte 
des Jahres 1806 wurden die ersten Schritte zur Ausfiiirung des Planes gethan. 
Wiener Arbeiter erhielten am 11. October 1806 an der neuen Arbeitsstitte zum 
ersten Male ihren Wochenlohn ausbezahlt. Das erste Pianoforte, ,,ein fliigel- 
formiges Instrument in schGnem Mahagoni mit sechs Octaven*‘ kam am 8. Mai 
1807 nach Reval zum Versandt, fiir den Preis von 250 Thaler. Das zweite und 
dritte wurden noch im selben Jahre fertig und Tausende sind ihnen gefolgt. 
Der mit den Mitteln und dem Ansehen der Firma Breitkopf & Hirtel in’s Leben 
gerufene und gefestigte Betrieb ist fiir die Geschichte des deutschen Klavier- 
baues von grosser Tragweite gewesen. Fiir Leipzig speciell war er der Aus- 
gangs- und Stiitzpunkt aller weiteren Unternehmungen. 

(Schluss folgt.) 


VERMISCHTES. 

Die von der bisherigen Leipziger Ostermesse abgetrennte Vormesse fiir Mus- 
terlager und Musterkollektionen wird zum ersten Male in diesem Friihjahre abge- 
halten, und zwar am 4. Marz eréffnet und am 16. Marz geschlossen. Sie ist 
bis auf Weiteres nur fiir folgende Waarengattungen bestimmt : 

Porzellan-, Majolika-, Steingut-, Krystall-, Glas-, Bronze-, Eisen- und Zink- 
guswaaren, Aluminium-, Alfenide-, Nickel- und sonstige Metallwaaren aller 
Art, Beleuchtungsartikel, Lederwaaren, Photographie-Albums, Holzwaaren, 
Papierartikel, Bijouterieartikel, Japan- und Chinawaaren, kiinstliche Blumen, 
Puppen und Spielwaaren aller Gattungen, Eisenwaaren, Haus- und Kiichenge- 
rithe, Drahtwaaren, Musikinstrumente, optische Waaren, Seifen und Parfiimerien, 
Sticke, Peitschen, Luxusartikel, Kurz- und Galanteriewaaren aller Art. 

Allen Firmen, welche Geschifte nach England machen, wird demniachst 
eine unangenehme Ueberraschung bereitet werden. Der Versuch, die Lon- 
donér Agenten der nach England Geschafte machenden Firmen zur englischen 
EKinkommensteuer von den Umsitzen, die sie fiir diese Firmen herbeifiihren, 
heranzuziehen, ist von Erfolg begleitet gewesen. Die englische Regierung 
diirfte demnichst simmtliche auswirtige Firmen der in Rede stehenden Art 
resp. deren Vertreter zu dieser Einkommensteuer Diese 
Jahren betriebene und endlich mit Erfolg gekriénte Agitation zur Einfiihrung 
dieser Steuer von den englischen Industriellen aus, welche sich von der aus- 


heranziehen. seit 


wirtigen und namentlich von der deutschen Concurrenz bedringt fiihlen. 


Von einem gewissen Paul Israel zu London E. C., Basinghale Street, ist neu- 
erdings an deutsche Handelskreise ein Circular versandt worden, worin zur 
Betheiligung an einer angeblich zu Anfang d. Jrs. dort ins Leben tretenden 
,,Permanenten internationalen Muster-Ausstellung“ aufgefordert und um Ein- 
sendung eines Vorschusses von 25 Proc. des fiir den beanspruchten Raum zu 
Nach eingezogenen Er- 
kundigungen gilt Israel als finanziell unbemittelt. Auch 
beabsichtigte Unternehmen noch keine feste Grundlage, indem bisher weder 
die Raiumlichkeiten fiir die Musterausstellung endgiltig gemiethet worden, 


zahlenden einjéhrigen Miethspreises ersucht wird. 
besitzt das von ihm 


noch auch bis jetzt auf den Garantiefonds, um dessen Beschaffung sich Israel 
bemiiht, hinreichende Zeichnungen eingegangen sind. Es wird sich deshalb 
empfehlen, den Einladungen zur Betheiligung an dem erwaihnten Unternehmen 
vorlaufig Vorsicht entgegenzubringen. 

Die neue Ordnung fiir den Verkehr auslandischer Handlungsreisenden in 
Russland hat nunmehr die Bestitigung des Finanzministers erfahren und hat 
nach amtlicher Darlegung die nachstehenden wesentlichsten Einzelheiten zur 
Grundlage. Beim Eintreffen auf russischem Staatsgebiet haben auslindische 
Handlungsreisende an den betreffenden Grenzzollamtern sich mit einem Hand- 
lungsbeflissenen-Scheine erster Classe zu versorgen, fiir welchen gleichzeitig 
die vorschriftsmassigen Gebiihren zu entrichten sind. Dieser Schein muss noch 
vor dem Beginn der Geschaftsthatigkeit behufs Eintragung in einem der Ca- 
meralhéfe, bezw. einem der Steuerinspectoren des Gebietes vorgewiesen werden, 
was der Inhaber zunachst zu bereisen gedenkt. In Finnland bleibt vor der 
Hand, bis auf weitere besondere Verfiigungen das Hundlungsreise-Gewerbe 
steuerfrei. Zollpflichtige Gegenstinde werden, sofern sie als Waarenbemus- 
terungen mit eingefiihrt werden, der Zollvereinigung enthoben, zwar unter der 
Bedingung, dass dieselben binnen sechs Monaten, vom Tage der Einfuhr an, 
wieder zuriick ausgefiihrt werden. Die Reisepissé auslindischer Juden, die 
als Handlungsreisende von auf Grund der bezw. Landesgesetze in die Register 
eingetragenen Handelsfirmen reisen, werden von russischen Cousuln nach Vor- 
weisung entsprechender Beglaubigungen der bezw. Firmen visirt, wobei gleich- 
zeitig auch den Reisepdssen die Qualification der Inhaber als Handlungs- 
reisende, die Nummer der Legitimationskarte und der Ort ihrer Ausfertigung 
vermerkt werden. So lange die Giltigkeit des Passes wihrt, oder, wenn die 
Giltigkeitsdauer in demselben nicht besonders bezeichnet ist, wahrend 6 Monate 
vom Tage der Passausstellung an, diirfen auslindische jiidishe Handlungs- 
reisende, unter Beobachtung der allgemeinen Reglementsbestimmungen die 


Grenze zu wiederholten Malen passiren. 


Aus Petersburg wird berichtet: Das Project einer Weltausstellung in 
Petersburg im Jahre 1903 fangt an, die russische Presse zu beschiaftigen ; 
allgemein hért man den Gedanken aussprechen, dass Petersburg mit einem 
solchen Unternehmen in der wiirdigsten Weise sein 200 jihriges Bestehen 
feiern wiirde. Der Zeitpunkt fiir eine Petersburger Weltausstellung, 10 Jahre 
nach der Ausstellung in Chicago, 3 Jahre nach der in Paris, 1g00, liege sehr 


giinstig. Wenn aber das ausstellungsgewéhnte Paris schon jetzt, wo es noch 5 


Jahre vor sich habe, fiir die Ausstellung zu arbeiten beginne, so miisste Peters- 
burg mit den Organisationsarbeiten keinen Augenblick mehr verlieren. 





East Rumelia, Para- 


gascar, Morocco, Mexico, Netherlands and colonies, 
guay, Persia, Salvador, Sweden and Norway, Transvaal, Turkey, Uruguay, 
United States of North America and Zanzibar. 
many has neither customs, privileges nor the clause as a most favored nation 
are in force with China, Congo States, Japan, Corea, Samoa, Siam, and Spain as 
far as the Carolina, Palaos and Sulu Archipelago are concerned. With Spain 
The treaty with Turkey is in force without any agreed 


Treaties in which Ger- 


there is a tariff war. 
tariff, consequently in this case the duty is 8 per cent. ad. valorem. 


THe German Chamber of Commerce which was recently organized in Brus- 
sels has sent a circular letter to the German trade corporation stating that it 
was of no use to make aclause with Belgian tradesmen, that the Belgian seller 
gr buyer must defend an action in court at the place of the German dealer. 
There is no treaty between Belgium and Germany to give force in Belgium to 
a judgment obtained in German courts. ‘The German Chamber ot Commerce 
in Brussels recommends Germans to bring action against Belgians in Belgian 
courts to save time and money, and it offers advice to all those firms who have 
misunderstandings in Belgium, and reports to any firm in need of the same. 

The German Imperial Chancellery makes it known that German trade marks 
of the following states are protected the same as trade marks of their own: Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Denmark, Netherlands, Austro-Hungry, Rumania, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Servia, Venezuela and the United 
States of North America. 


LITERATURE. 

Ernst Prunpt’s “School for Kettledrum,” newly revised and augmented 
by a school for the small drum by Hermann Schmidt, player of kettledrums at 
the Stadt Theatre and the Gewandhaus Orchestra in Leipsic; 5 edition. Pub- 
lished by Breitkopf & Hartel. 

It is just forty-five years since the master of the art of kettledrum playing, 
Ernst Pfundt, wrote his celebrated school. As have other branches, so has this 
one improved during this long stretch of time. 
The invention of 


There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the improvement of technic. mechanical -kettle- 
drums has caused a remarkable increase of these instruments in orchestras. It 
follows that greater demands of efficiency are made on the artists, who to come 
up with these demands find it incumbent to make the necessary preparations. 
As an excellent adviser and as a valuable medium Pfundt’s school arranged by 
Schmidt is sure to prove welcome to teachers and pupils. The original 
characteristics of the author have been retained as far as this was practical, with 
modern improvements. The musical illustrations have been increased con- 
Many important and difficult passages in the orchestra score are in 
As every kettledrum player 


siderably. 
this manner made easier to the artist or pupil. 
must know how to play the drum, and as this understanding facilitates the play- 
ing of the kettledrums, Schmidt has added to the work his school for small 
drums. The work is interesting, contains many illustrations, and is gotten 
up in the well-known splendid style of Breitkopf & Hartel, Leipsic. 

The well-known publisher C. F. Schmidt, in Heilbronn, A. N., is out with 
a work which will find well-merited attention in all musical circles. This is the 
title: “ The Artof Bowing. Practical and theoretical school for learning technic 
of bowing and to obtain a good tone and execution on the viola (viola alto), by 
Clemens Meyer, based on the work of the same title for the violin by Emil 
Kross.” The work in German and in English is comprehensive to everyone. 
This is so much more laudable, as very little has heretofore been written on this 
It is not to be denied that Clemens Meyer really fills a vacant niche in 
is not an instrument which intrudes. It 


subject. 
the musical library. The viola alto 
requires before everything a good style in bowing to produce a large and fine 
tone. Everything that is said in regard to the bow is of interest, and especially 
to those who play string instruments. The exercises which are joined to the work 
have been very carefully prepared. It may be especially mentioned that the 
pieces mentioned are not of the usual dry kind, but selected from melodious parts 
of the great masterpieces. In this way the player has not only the benefit of 
learning the manual, but his ear also receives proper training, and thus the 
executant is not only taught but interested. If we have any fault to find at all 


it is with the translation, which is not free from mistakes. 
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PERSONAL- UND GESCHAEFTSNACHRICHTEN. 
Musikinstrumentenhandlung /. B. Westermair in Miinchen ist am 28. 
Konkurs diirfte ein 


Zwangsvergleich zu Stande kommen, 


Die 


December v. Js. in verfallen. Dem Vernehmen nach 


Der Kaiser hat im Namen des Reichs den Kaufmann N. Persson an Stelle 
des auf seinen Antrag ausgeschiedenen bisherigen Consuls Olsson zum Consul 
in Helsingborg (Schweden) und den Kaufmann Gustav Volkmann an Stelle des 
uf seinen Antrag ausgeschiedenen bisherigen Consuls Lorent zum Consul in 


Bucaramanga (Columbien) ernannt. 


AUSSENHANDEL UND ZOELLE. 


Ueber den Stand der handelspolitischen Beziehungen Deutschlands zum 
le am 1. Januar 1895 wird von amtlicher Stelle berichtet : Deutschland 
hat Vertrige abgeschlossen, in denen ihm Zo//sugestindnisse und Meistbegiinstig- 
Belg Italien, 

und Serdien. Alle diese Vertrige laufen bis Ende 


n, Griechenland, Oesterreich-Ungarn, Ru- 
Russland, Schi 
1903, von da ab ein Jahr nach Kiindigung. Nur der Vertrag mit Griechenland 
liuft bis zum Marz 1895, von da ab ein Jahr nach Kiindigung. Vertrage, in 
hland um die J/ 


Egypten, Argentinien, Bulgarien, Chile, 
| 


welchen Deuts« sthegiinstigung zugestanden ist, bestehen mit: 


‘olumbien, Costa Rica, Danemark, 


Dominikanische Republik, Ecuador, Frankreich, Grossbritanien nebst Colonien 


und auswiartige Besitzungen, Guatemala, Hawai, Honduras, Liberia, Mada- 
gascar, Marocco, Mexiko, den Niederlanden nebst Colonien, Ostrumelien, Para- 
guay, Persien, Salvador, Schweden-Norwegen, der Siidafrikanischen Republik 





lransvaal, Tiirkei, Uruguay, den Vereinigten Staaten von Nordamerika und 


Zanzibar. Vertrige, in welcher Deutschland weder Zollbegiinstigungen noch 
Meistbegiinstigung eingeraiumt ist, laufen mit China, Japan, dem Congostaat, 
Korea, Samva, Siam und Spanien soweit die Carolinen- und Palaos, sowie der 
Sulu-Archipel in Frage kommen. Im Uebrigen herrscht mit Spanien Zollkrieg. 


Der Vertrag mit der Tiirkei ist vorlaufig ohne den dazu gehGérigen Conventional- 
=] Ss s 


~ 


tarif in Kraft gesetzt Es bestehen daher noch die 8 procent Werthzolle. 


deutsche Handelskammer in Briissel 
Handelskérperschaften 


langer Zeit begriindete 


macht in einem Rundschreiben an die deutschen 


darauf aufmerksam, dass es zweckloss sei, bei Abschliissen mit Belgien zu ver- 


dass der belgische Liferant oder Abnehmer am Wohnorte des 


einbaren, 
deutschen Contrahenten verklagt werden kénne; denn den gegen Belgier in 
Deutschland erwirkten Urtheilen wird in Belgien keine Zwangsvollstreckung 
gegenseitige Abmachung nicht besteht. 


gewihrt, da hierauf beziigliche 


Die Briisseler deutche Handelskammer empfiehlt daher, den belgischen Gegen- 


eine 


contrahenten stets bei dem zustindigen belgischen Gerichte zu belangen, um 
Zeitverlust und 
kammer gern bereit, auf jede Anfrage deutscher Firmen in Streitfallen iiber die 


unniitze Kosten zu ersparen ; auch erklart sich die Handels- 


Zustindigkeit des einen oder anderen Gerichts oder jeden anderen hierauf 
Punkt 


beziiglichen Auskunft zu ertheilen 


Nach einer Bekanntmachung des Reichskanzleramtes sind in folgenden 
Staaten deutsche Waarenbezeichnungen in gleichem Umfange wie inlandische 


zum gesetzlichen Schutze zugelassen: in Belgien, 


Waarenbezeichnungen 


Brasilien, Bulgarien, Danemark, Frankreich, Griechenland, Italien, Luxemburg, 





Niederlande, Oesterreich-Ungarn, Rumianien, Russland, Schweden-Norwegen, 
Schweiz, Serbien, Venezuela und Vereinigte Staaten von Nord-Amerika. 


LITERATUR. 


Ernst Pfundt's Paukenschule, neu bearbeitet und durch eine Schule der 
kleinen Trommel vermehrt von Herman Schmidt, Pauker am Stadttheater- und 
Gewandhaus-Orchester in Leipzig. 3. Auflage. Druck und Verlag von Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, Leipzig. 

Es sind genau 45 Jahre her, seit der Altmeister der Paukenschlagkunst 
Ernst Pfundt seine beriihmte ,, Paukenschule“ erscheinen liess. Der Fortschritt 
ist in der langen Zeit auch auf diesem Gebiete nicht unthiatig gewesen. Die 
Verbesserung der Technik hat in hervorragender Weise zugenommen. Durch 
die Erfindung der Maschinen-Pauken ist ein so gewaltiger Aufschwung erzielt, 
dass die Pauken in jedem Orchester eine gréssere Verwendung finden als 
bisher. Héhere Anforderungen werden ausiibenden 
Kiinstler gestellt, denen gerecht werden zu kénnen, eine langere, Griindliche 
Vorbereitung erfordert. Ein sehr vortrefflicher Rathgeber und wirklich nutz- 
bringend wird die Schmidt’sche Bearbeitung von Pfundt’s ,,Paukenschule“ 
allen Lernenden und Lehrenden willkommen sein. Die Eigenart des verdienst- 
vollen Verfassers ist so viel als méglich gewahrt, natiirlich unter Beriicksich- 
tigung aller Neuerungen. Die Notenbeispiele sind um ein Betriachtliches ver- 
mehrt. Wichtige und theilweise Schwierige Orchesterstelien sind so dem 
Schiiler leichter zugingig gemacht. Da jeder Pauker die kleine Trommel zu 
schlagen verstehen muss, und diese Kenntniss auch eine bedeutende Erleich- 
terung fiir das ,,Paukenschlagen“ bietet, so hat Hermann Schmidt eine voll- 
stindige Trommel-Schule hinzugeschrieben. Das Werk is reich mit interes- 
santen Illustrationen versehen, und wie alle aus dem Verlage von Breitkopf & 
Hartel hervorgehenden Fachschriften eben so gediegen als splendid aus- 


infolgedessen an den 


gestattet. 

In dem renommirten Verlage von C. F. Schmidt in Heilbronn a. N. ist ein 
Werk erschienen, das in allen Fachkreisen gerechte Wiirdigung finden wird : 
Die Praktisch-theoretische Anleitung zur Aus- 
bildung der Bogentechnik und zur Erlangung eines schénen Tones und Vor- 


Kunst der Bogenfiihrung. 
5 oe 5 


trags auf der Viola (Viola alta) von Clemens Meyer, unter Zugrundelegung des 
gleichnamigen Werkes fiir Violine von Emil Kross.“ Die in 
Englisch erschienenen Ausfiihrungen sind iibersichtlich und allgemein verstand- 
Es ist dies um so mehr anzuerkennen, als bisher wenig iiber 
dieses hochwichtige Thema geschrieben worden ist. Clemens Meyer fiillt also 
mit seiner Arbeit eine wirklich empfundene Liicke aus. Die Viola alta ist zu- 
dem ein Instrument, das an sich wenig hervortritt. Es kommt bei demselben 
vor Allem darauf an, sich einen guten 
grossen, schénen Ton hervorzubringen. 
Was iiber die Einrichtung etc. des Bogens im Allgemeinen gesagt ist, 
Die beige- 


Deutsch und 


lich gehalten. 


3ogenstrich anzueignen, um einen 


muss jeden interessiren, der sich mit Streichinstrumenten befasst. 


gebenen Uebungsstiicke sind sehr sorgfialtig ausgewahlt. Besonders ist 
hervorzuheben, dass es sich dabei nicht nur um trockene Unterrichtsbeispiele 
handelt, sondern gerade die melodidsesten Stellen aus Meisterwerken heraus- 
Neben der gewonnenen Handfertigkeit wird dadurch auch 


gleichzeitig das Gehér gescharft, resp. der Spieler belehrt und angenehm 


gesucht sind. 


Wenn wir etwas an dem Meyer’schen Werke auszusetzen haben, 
Dafiir ist aber wohl nur der 


unterhalten. 
so ist es die nicht ganz fehlerfreie Uebersetzung. 
Druckfehlerteufel verantwortlich zu machen. 








Call for Catalogue. 


MADE AND SOLD 


GEO. P. BENT, 


, The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
= are found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND WONDERFUL 
EFFECTS CAN BE PRODUCED WITH 3% 
THIS ATTACHMENT. 










MOST HIGHLY INDORSED BY THE 
BEST MUSICIANS WHO HAVE 
HEARD AND TRIED IT. 
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Agents Wanted in all Unoécupied Territory. 





TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 
. CHICAGO. . . 

















WESSELL, NICKEL @ GROSS 


—_ Sere or — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 46th STREET; 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 468 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YVYoRkzZ. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 


STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, 
57 LITTLE WEST 12tTu STREET, New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
fhe only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers 
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and Brackets Complete. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; 
IVvOoRYVTToN, Conn. 


EsSsEXZ, CONN. 


WASLE & CO. ~~ 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoRese. 


COR. MOTT ST., 








A>. >. STRING 


WED & ENGRAVED PAI 





FRANCIS. RAMACC ro7Tr?T! 
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PIANOS 


ts wooeeate an §0,000 MADE wert wstavsey 
TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 
ILLUSTRATED D CATALOGUE eres. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


6 Boylston St., Boston. 02 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Fonmzaty 144 Evisasetu Stazst.) 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Jehnsville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. RR. ; Chicago Heights on East IU. RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
P ons’ Action Department, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
tay The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


| the wanaiesng TONK & BRO.,, 


THE COLBY ‘PIANO C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4x0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 3827-389 WABASH AVENUE. 
csOULAIVUS N. BROWN co., 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 


Gotp Mgpat, Paris Exposition, 188, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCB. 
SAMPLES ON HAND FOR ser sivinyoed 




















K 
mg oe rren St., New York. 





WESTERN ACENTS. 

















ARREN ST., NEW YORK. 





WILLA TOR 4 BRO Agents for United States and Can 
". 


271 WABASH ve. UHIGAGo. 





STAB PUNO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MG, C0, 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 








NEW YORK. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ,°. 7 74™oCs..°. 


PIANOS. 

















HAZELTON BROTHERS 


—~s a —— 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS > K A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 
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—— APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+— > 


Wos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 











































316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 








NEW YORK. 


No. 46 Jackson Street, 


———— OHICAGO. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


ISAAC L COLE & SO) 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
O26 and 427 Rast Kighth St., Bast Rive, 
NEW YORK. 


TO-DAY. 


Where we are not repre 
sented. Catalogue,&c.,free 
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NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. Jy, 
817 BROAD STREET. 


WASHINCTON, D. C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


CHICAGO, ILL. : 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.: 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851, 


The C. Ss. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
ERVING, MASS. 











LYBES and 
PILASTERS 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt 
ly attended te. 
\ FACTORY: 
medee 610 & 612 West 36th St 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK. 





FELT CLOTH 
5 and PUNCHINGS. 


ROBT. M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 














PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS -=— ORGANS, 


a 
AND 
a, 


CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
President. 
with the Trade 
E. A. COLE, " li vit d 
peels solicited. 





Our Instruments 


can be obtained at retail] of our es- 
tablished agents only. 


New York City, 


JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PRINCESS PHOSA. 


Comic Opera by C. F. HANSON, 
Author of Tyrolien and Gypsy Queen Operettas, 
harming Sacred Cantata, *‘ Comin; 


Our Factory 


is one of the largest and most completely 
equipped in the world, and our facilities 
are unsurpassed. 


36 East (4th St. 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATIUIRNS 
on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 





UNION 
SQUARE, 





HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 80 years’ 
experience), 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 


an ec 
of the Bridegroom."’ Price 50 cents 
OC. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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AAACHER 


Piano and Org 











S(pLE rin 


209 
c~BOWE RY, 


YORK 








MAER S, 


AN p “A 
aN e700 








CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO CO.- 


m@ MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 

















FARIBAULT, MINN. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Violins, Strings and Musical Goods. 

*Cellos, ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 

Violas, Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS;: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Have you seen OUT 














- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


ee If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Yotey Organ 6o., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 6th Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


e 





Detroit, Mich. 

















Musical Instrument Factory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Demand 














JTAMEIS & HOLMSTROM. 








A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR ThE 

MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
Contains the most = 

perfect 
Transposing 231 & 233 
Keyboard East 2ist Street, 





in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 





DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LE HR SEVEN OCTAVE ORG AN 


PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere seld than all otker makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD, 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


Bo. eR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 





any & 


4 
| 


a, 

2 Sy 

t \ aS of Sgn ot 
cou Ee <a ; 





v4 
By ‘Ki NU 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, PCTTER & CO., Weste: ome Aquat, 
174 an 4 176 Wabash Ave 
SHERMA} CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast yo 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL . 
BOLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. Louis, Mo. 
M, STEINERT & SONS *00., New England Agents. 
~ NEW HAVEN, OONN. 


AC “ORY SY ; 






ue, CHICAGO, ILL. . eS 








boot 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FACTORY 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th 


OFFI 


Street ; 


[>E AND WAREROOMS: 113 East 14th Street, 


NEv YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





W 


Organs sell and satisfy. 


E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 





THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 





OUR BUSINESS- 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS- 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts., Rochester, N. Y. 





A. H. Andrews & Co. 


215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Manufacturers Andrew's Metal Piano Chairs 
Attractive, light, comfortable and 
indestructible, 
Steel twisted together. Finished in 
Antiques Copper, Nickel, Brass, Silver 
or Gold, highly polished. 


This Chair is Duet Chair. 
convertible in 
to a Duet Chair. 


Piano and 
iter 





Automatic movement. 
Any child can raise the 
back, which drops into 
place, making luxurious 
chair shown on the left. 

Cheapest Chairs made. 

Send for Catalogue. 





prin, 
Cha ir. 
Supports ths 


k where it 
is n 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK 


RAL 


me James L. Haven Co. 


* MANUFACTURERS CF « - 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 








CINCINNATI, O. 





oe ye 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D’/lonneur and Gold 












Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 
Lyon & Healy, 


CHICAGO. 








F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 





611 & 513 E. (37th St. 


NEW YORK. 








THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 

To be found only in the “CROWN ” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 


out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO {MITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and RAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICK CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEV, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


323 to 333 So, Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8, A. 





COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 

AOR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED.——= 

















High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 








Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 


















B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


ii and 13 Amn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and IIth Street, 
NEW YORK, 








ELIAS HOWE CO., cosron'nass. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas, Cellos, Basses, Ban jos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRI NGS 2n¢ all Fittings necessary 
i otonnteintinnenbetenmtemenal 


for Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., coston'wass. 





GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F, FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


rand, Square and Upright. 


WASSAUV, W. ZY. 















MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 





STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 




















THE MUSIOAL OOURIER. 


Weed and Metal. . » Flue and Reed. « +» Voice or ya 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. B QO S eg 


PIPH ORGAN MATHRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASe 
PIANOS. 
1853. 1894. Have an enviable 
PIANOS record for Durable Factory and Office t 
liti d Ex- 
MARSHALL ent eune 624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET. NEW YORK. 
41 YEARS’ HISTORY. - 
They are known everywhere and are univer | ESTABLISHED 1846, C 5 G a R O DE R, 


sally respected .or their inherent merit. 
& WENDELL 1 . 023 Broadway, Albany, IK, ¥. vs giehiaalimanaresacs 
=~ | : Sent “> Music Engraving 
sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, | 


and Printing, 
—— cé&o.7, 1s arta 


Lithography and 
LF. HEPBURN « CO. 


Typography, 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
conditions. 
1 PIANO HARDWARE, 


Begs to invite Musie 
Factories and Millis - - Stratford and Cregon, Fulton Co., N. Y, 
mreanenipotaue LARGEST HOUSE i Music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


























Pee ae ae ee ea ee a 


POCO OOOO ROO OOO AOI 











Houses to apply for 
The Brockport Piano Mfg. Co., 
7 Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


Estimates of .Manu- 
4 
q 
— BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
— 9 COO OOOO IIIA = = ; : : 2 WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 

















scripts to be engraved 
Ree ee en es oie ee ie ee a ee ee ek ee ek 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 





We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 
tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 


| hal harin KURTZMANR 
| PIANOS PIANOS. 


The Baldwin Piano Co., | ° es tn a. 


GILBERT AYB. and BDRM PARK ENTRANCE, | 545 1, 636 NIAGARA ST., BUEFALA, I ¥. 











SDHIL ADELPHIA _PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 














MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 


EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND "WORKMANSHIP. 
TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 
§ prRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 


HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS, "2. 
° 5 no. is ‘Rie teen pea 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; Lyon & Healy, 
Wabash Avenueaand Adams Street, Chicago; Market ond Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
iano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+ee*PRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS; 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 





Isiand City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos TON. 


FIRST wan 
s FIRS T issn. 
FIRS 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


DOLGE € SON. 


Pen 
RED 


AIF 


Oard No. 8,117. 


{ World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


COVARDD Wits FINE BAIR. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


a y, 


covering 


AWARD 
READS : 


machine. 
(Signed) 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





Grand and Upright. 


— FOR -— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


"7" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR, PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability, 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURINS. 
RICHMOND, INDIAN «A. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleeck 


New York. 


er Street and South Fifth Avenue, 





